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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  DEFINITION  OF  HIGHER 
CRITICISM. 

BV  THE  REV.  HOWARD  OSGOOD,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  ROCHESTER  THEO¬ 
LOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

In  his  “History  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Christian 
Church,”^  Diestel  says  that  the  special  novelty  in  Eichhorn’s 
treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  is  found  in  his  application 
of  “higher  criticism,  that  is,  careful  separation  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  later  parts  of  a  book.”  What  the  meaning  of  this 
higher  criticism  is,  we  can  learn  only  by  its  history,  for  no 
two  of  its  disciples  define  it  alike. 

Criticism  in  its  simplest,  widest  meaning  is  nothing 
more  than  decision,  judgment.  By  necessity  we  are  all 
critics;  we  are  compelled  to  balance  the  “for  and  against” 
of  all  matters  brought  before  us  every  day  that  we  may 
reach  intelligent  decisions.  To  oppose  criticism  as  an  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  mind  is  bald  self-stultification,  for  the  very  op¬ 
position  is  criticism.  No  intelligent  man  would  hinder  the 
freest  exercise  of  the  mind,  for  only  by  that  can  intelligence 
be  continued  and  increased  among  men.  Criticism  is  also 
used  in  a  special  sense,  of  the  art  of  judging  works  of  liter¬ 
ature  or  art.  Here,  too,  no  one  has  any  right  to  impose 
^  1869,  p.  608. 
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restrictions.  Liberty  is  the  first  requisite  for  truth,  discov¬ 
ery,  progress,  as  well  as  for  the  right  preservation  of  what  has 
previously  been  gained.  The  truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
liberty.  It  has  fought  for  liberty  through  the  centuries,  and 
flourishes  where  liberty  is  best  understood  and  practised. 

There  seems  to  be  one  apparent,  but  not  real,  exception 
to  this  liberty.  Men  agreeing  in  certain  fundamental  views 
of  the  Bible  or  of  society,  unite  in  a  society  to  maintain  and 
defend  these  views.  If  one  of  these  men  in  the  use  of  his 
liberty  reaches  views  which,  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
he  formerly  agreed,  are  subversive  of  any  of  their  fundamen¬ 
tal  views,  what  is  his  duty.^  To  deny  his  liberty  and  retract 
his  views.?  Certainly  not.  To  maintain  his  views  in  that 
society  and  deny  the  liberty  of  other  men  who  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  them  .?  Certainly  not.  But,  if  he  is  one  who  under¬ 
stands  and  maintains  the  liberty  of  other  men  as  well  as  his 
own,  he  will  preserve  his  liberty  and  theirs  by  maintaining 
his  views  among  others  who  willingly  receive  them.  This  is 
both  the  gospel  and  the  law. 

It  is  with  criticism  and  the  critic  in  their  technical  sig¬ 
nification,  meaning  judgment  and  a  judge  of  literature  or 
art,  that  we  are  now  concerned.  Wide  knowledge  and  judg¬ 
ment  educated  by  theory  and  practice  are  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  the  critic.  The  centuries  show  us  that  birth  is 
as  indispensable  to  a  critic  as  to  a  poet.  Cobet,  than  whom 
this  century  has  known  no  finer  exemplar  of  the  classical 
critic,  repeats  the  story,  “  nec  queinqnam  fieri  criticum,  sed 
nasci  ut  poetam"  in  his  “  De  Arte  Interpretandi.”  ^  Neither 
poet  nor  critic  can  be  ground  out  by  any  known  process. 
Learning  does  not  make  the  critic.  Cautious  judgment  and 
careful  statement  do  not  make  the  critic.  That  a  critic’s 
opinions  may  gain  the  assent  of  any  large  number  of  the 
well-informed  and  judicious  in  his  own  line  of  study  there 
is  need  of  a  large,  genial,  healthy  mind,  open  to  light  from 

^  Leiden,  1847,  p.  21. 
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every  source,  of  exact  learning  almost  encyclopaedic,  of 
judgment  as  honest  and  impartial  as  the  scales  of  justice, 
and  of  ability  to  state  in  simple  terms,  without  pretence  and 
without  passion,  his  own  views.  Critics  thus  qualified  to 
lead  are  rare  in  any  department  of  literature.  The  other 
critics  in  literature  or  art  are  too  numerous  to  be  counted. 

The  personal  equation,  which  ‘  asserts  itself  even  in 
mathematics,  forms  a  large  part  of  all  criticism  and  cannot 
be  deducted  from  it.  The  whole  criticism,  in  every  part  and 
portion  of  it,  is  also  determined  by  the  point  of  view  taken 
by  the  critic.  For  instance,  if  a  man  believes  in  supernat¬ 
ural  inspiration,  his  whole  criticism  of  the  Bible  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  that  view;  if  one  does  not  believe  in  the  deity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  his  whole  criticism  of  the  New  Testament 
will  manifest  that  view.  If  one  is  lax  in  his  views  and  prac 
tice  of  morality,  he  cannot  hide  himself  so  that  his  criticism 
will  not  uncover  him.  Renan’s  Abbess  of  Jouaire  appears 
under  various  names  in  all  his  writings  on  the  Bible.  G6t- 
tingen  has,  within  a  century,  been  served  by  three  professors 
of  Old  Testament  literature,  who  have  been  men  of  wide 
reading,  of  ceaseless  activity,  of  great  learning,  prolific  in 
authorship.  Eichhorn,  Ewald,  Lagarde, — the  very  names 
call  up  the  supercilious  contempt,  the  bitter  denunciation  of 
dissentients,  which  ferment  in  their  writings,  and  made  them 
incapable  of  leading  self-respecting  free  men. 

J.  G.  Eichhorn,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  German  pastor, 
was  born  in  1752.  In  1770,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  remained  there 
four  years  under  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Heyne,  and  others.  In 
1775  he  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena.  He 
left  Jena  in  1788  to  become  professor  at  Gottingen,  where 
he  continued  until  his  death  in  1827,  at  seventy-five  years  of 
age.  Unwearied  diligence,  ceaseless  activity  of  mind,  great 
facility  of  expression,  boundless  dogmatism,  insatiable  am¬ 
bition,  were  his  salient  characteristics.  He  was  a  close 
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mental  relative  to  that  German  professor  who  wished  to  die 
with  a  proof-sheet  in  his  hand.  At  his  death  Eichhorn  left 
behind  him  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes;  equal  to 
nearly  two  and  a  half  volumes  a  year  for  every  year  of  the 
fifty  of  his  professorship.  His  fatal  facility  of  work  and 
expression  led  him  over  all  the  fields  possible  in  his 
office.  He  was  editor  of  a  review  for  twenty-six  years.  He  . 
lectured  six  hours  a  day  six  days  in  the  week  on  oriental 
languages,  Old  and  New  Testament  exegesis,  history  in  gen¬ 
eral,  history  of  literature,  of  politics,  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  of  culture  and  literature  of  Europe,  of  arts  and  sciences, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  on  all  these  larger  subjects  left  bulky  volumes. 
These  simple  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  his  unwearied  la¬ 
bor,  but  they  also  prove  that  he  was  not  an  original  investi¬ 
gator.  He  was. a  skillful  appropriator  of  other  men’s  work 
which  he  used  as  supports  for  the  theories  he  advocated  at 
the  time  of  writing.  His  acknowledgments  of  his  debts 
were  as  rare  as  his  debts  were  frequent.  As  Eichhorn  was 
only  twenty -seven  years  old  when  his  “  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament”  was  published,  it  has  been  asserted,  with 
great  appearance  of  truth,  that  in  this  work  he  anticipated 
Michaelis  in  the  publication  of  his  professor’s  lectures. 

For  belief  in  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Bible  Eich¬ 
horn  had  an  intense  hatred  that  flares  out  in  his  writings 
and  becomes  almost  comical,  since  such  belief  was  not  rep¬ 
resented  by  professors  and  was  well-nigh  unknown  in  Ger¬ 
many  during  his  life.  It  is  to  Eichhorn,  who  is  called 
modest  by  a  living  disciple  of  his,  that  we  owe  the  chaste 
figure  of  his  opposers,  as  beasts  snorting  at  him,  which  has 
been  drawn  by  a  living  writer  from  his  tomb  and  made  to  do 
duty  in  our  land,  with  the  added  color  of  “hissing  serpents” 
and  “dogs.”  Criticism  in  this  case,  for  a  hundred  years, 
has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Eichhorn  saw  progress  only 
in  treating  the  Bible  as  a  compilation  of  sagas  and  childish 
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histories,  and  in  accounting  for  its  origin  on  the  basis  of 
human  thought  alone. 

When  twenty-seven  years  old  Eichhorn  tells  us  in  his 
“Repertory  of  Biblical  Literature”:  “If  in  a  book  of 
archives,  as  Genesis  is,  there  are  various  monuments  of  one 
event  woven  together,  the  higher  criticism  must  exercise  its 
office  on  sections  of  this  kind,  and  seek  to  separate  them 
from  each  other.  In  this  way  it  prepares  for  its  lower  sister, 
which  busies  itself  merely  with  words,  and  spies  out  false 
readings.  Great  criticism  teaches  us  to  distinguish  writer 
from  writer,  and  characterizes  each  one  according  to  his  own 
method,  expression,  favorite  words  and  other  peculiarities, 
and  to  establish  rules  and  principles  for  the  use  of  little  criti¬ 
cism,  by  which  it  must  test  single  words  and  readings.  The 
first  lightens  the  work  for  the  interpreter,  and,  in  historical 
monuments,  for  the  investigator  of  history  in  the  greater 
matters,  as  the  second  in  the  lesser,  and  both  guard  against  all 
kinds  of  errors.'”  In  his  Introduction  to  Old  Testament:  “My 
greatest  labor  has  been  turned  to  a  field  hitherto  unworked, 
the  investigation  of  the  various  writings  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  by  help  of  the  higher  criticism,  a  name  not  new  to 
any  humanist.”  ^  Higher  criticism  is  said  to  deal  with  the 
genuineness  of  books.®  “Great  is  the  profit  of  criticism. 
If  higher  criticism  first  separates  writer  from  writer  and 
characterizes  each  according  to  his  own  methods,  favorite 
words,  and  other  general  peculiarities,  then  its  lower  sister, 
which  busies  itself  merely  with  words  and  spies  out  false 
readings,  has  rules  and  principles  by  which  it  must  test  sin¬ 
gle  readings.”  * 

Two  points  are  to  be  marked  here:  i.  No  definition 
of  “higher  criticism”  is  offered  by  Eichhorn.  No  rules  or 

^  Vol.  V.  p.  187.  * 

2  Vol.  i.  p.  6. 

■  Vol.  i.  p.  62. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  330. 
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principles  are  stated  by  which  higher  criticism  is  to  gain  its 
positive  results  in  the  most  delicate  literary  investigations. 
Higher  criticism  is  simply  said  to  be  a  means  that  “teaches 
us  to  distinguish  writer  from  writer  and  characterizes  each 
one”  etc.,  and  “deals  with  the  genuineness  of  boohs.”  2. 
Eichhorn  calls  it  higher  criticism  because  he  makes  it  pre¬ 
cede  lower  criticism,  and  give  to  its  “lesser  sister”  “rules 
and  principles  by  which  it  must  test  single  words  and  read¬ 
ings.” 

But  it  is  self-evident  that  the  scientific  investigation  of 
all  literary  productions  must  begin  with  the  multitudinous 
facts  of  the  text,  and  until  they  are  settled  by  the  well- 
known  laws  of  textual  criticism  all  founding  of  conclusions 
upon  the  text  is  guesswork.  Eichhorn’s  statement  of  the 
precedence  and  magisterial  office  of  higher  criticism  builds 
his  roof  and  second  story  in  order  to  obtain  rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  to  build  the  foundation.  This  statement 
also  reveals  Eichhorn’s  false  conception  of,  and  contempt 
for,  the  exact  science  of  textual  criticism,  and  his  exaltation 
of  free  conjectural  criticism. 

Whence  did  he  get  his  new  term,  higher  criticism }  He 
says  it  is  “a  name  not  new  to  any  humanist,”  i.  e.,  man  of 
letters.  But  if  it  was  not  new,  absolutely  new,  the  way  is 
open  for  proof  of  the  fact.  Great  philology  and  little  phil¬ 
ology  had  been  known  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Eichhorn,  and  as  techni¬ 
cal  terms  had  for  all  these  years  fallen  into  innocuous  desu¬ 
etude.  The  clue  to  the  discovery  of  higher  criticism  is 
found  in  Eichhorn’s  mingling  great  and  little  criticism  with 
higher  and  lower  criticism.  The  only  source  known  for  the 
distinction  of  great  and  little  philology  is  an  ancient  scoliast 
on  the  Alexandrian  grammarian,  Dionysius  of  Thrace,  B.  c. 
8o,  who  tells  us:^  “Philology  was  understood  by  the  an¬ 
cients  in  two  senses;  they  called  the  method  of  writing  and 

1  Bekker,  Anecdota  Graeca,  p.  667. 
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reading  the  written  language,  of  knowing  the  form  of  the 
letters  and  their  combinations,  that  is,  syllables,  little  phil¬ 
ology;  they  called  a  theory  about  the  poets  which  the  phil¬ 
ologists  now  explain,  great  philology.  This  theoretical 
method  is  applied  to  the  poets  and  prose  writers.”  The 
scoliast  makes  the  divisions  of  philology;  criticism,  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  orthography,  explanation,  and  literary  criticism.^ 
The  technical  terms  of  the  philologists  were  peculiar  to 
themselves;  and  according  to  their  use  we  would  have  to 
understand  little  philology  as  covering  all  criticism  directed 
and  restrained  by  law,  and  great  philology  as  conjectural 
criticism.  Eichhorn  makes  his  higher  criticism  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  great  philology,  but  turns  the  Alexandrian  method 
upside  down  in  making  higher  criticism  the  antecedent  and 
director  of  lower  or  textual  criticism. 

This  peculiar  term,  higher  criticism,  was  invented  by 
Eichhorn  to  apply  to  his  method  of  treating  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  for  he  utterly  failed  in  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
to  apply  this  method  to  the  New  Testament.  From  1780 
to  1850  the  use  of  higher  criticism  was  mainly  confined  to 
the  rationalistic  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  when 
spoken  of  it  meant  rationalistic  free  conjecture  concerning 
the  Old  Testament,  as  abundantly  appears  from  Drechsler’s 
work  on  “Old  Testament  Criticism.” 

The  endeavor  was  also  made  by  Eichhorn  to  stamp  higher 
criticism  as  a  true  division  of  criticism  in  general,  but  it 
found  no  favor  with  the  masters  of  classical  criticism  in  his 
day,  nor  has  it  ever  been  accepted  by  them.  The  following 
opinions  will  show  how  it  has  been  regarded  by  the  great 
leaders  of  classical  criticism  in  Germany: — 

Wolf,  in  his  Lectures,  delivered  in  1798-9,  Leipsig, 
1 845 ,  p.  1 79,  divides  all  criticism  into  “  historico-philological  ’ ’ 

1  Comp.  Reinach,  Manuel  de  philologie  classique,  p.  114;  Matter,  Ecole 
d’  Alexandrie,  Vol.  ii.  p.  97  flf.  Lersch.  Sprachphilosophie  d.  Alten.  1838. 
^  I,  p.  69  ff.  Steinthal.  Sprachwissenschaft  bei  d.  Griechen  u.  Romern. 
1863.  pp.  525-550. 
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and  “philological,”  rejecting  “higher  criticism.”  In  this 
connection  he  makes  the  sound  remark,  that  “to  decide 
a  single  reading  is  often  more  difficult  and  requires  more 
acumen  than  to  decide  the  genuineness  and  the  author  of  a 
writing.” 

Johannes  von  Midler}  in  1805  says:  “There  is  nothing 
lighter  than  the  ‘inner  grounds,’  the  ‘higher  criticism,’  by 
which  each  one  denies  the  authenticity  of  some  ancient 
author’s  book,  because  it  seems  so  to  him.” 

Bernhardy:"^  “ It  is  customary  to  divide  criticism  into 
the  lower  and  higher;  the  lower  is  occupied  with  archives; 
the  higher  throws  light  by  means  of  internal  reasons,  though 
these  are  destitute  of  proof.  Here  by  an  easily  understood 
illusion  the  various  differences  between  common  and  nobler 
critics  are  transferred  to  the  art  itself.”  Bernhardy  prefers 
other  terms. 

Boeckh:^  “Individual  criticism  has  been  called  higher 
criticism  and  grammatical  and  diplomatic  criticism  has  been 
called  lower  criticism;  a  distinction  that  has  no  scientific 
value.” 

y.  Midler:^  “The  criticism  that  is  concerned  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  genuineness  and  falsity  is  called  the  higher  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  lower,  which  is  concerned  only  with  words, 
criticism  of  words;  but  this  is  an  unstable  distinction.” 
“  Neither  Schleiermacher  nor  Boeckh  allowed  this  distinc¬ 
tion.” 

Bursian^  makes  no  point  of  higher  criticism  at  all. 
These  are  the  great  authorities  in  Germany  for  the  past  hun¬ 
dred  years  on  classical  criticism  and  they  reject  both  the 
term  and  the  distinction  proposed  by  “higher  criticism.” 

Among  classical  critics  of  the  first  rank  in  Holland 

^  Works,  Part  vii.  (1812),  p.  159  f. 

*Encyclop.  of  Philology,  1832,  p.  123. 

•  Encyclop.  of  Philol.  Science,  1877,  p.  2lo, 

•  Manual  of  Classical  Antiquity,  1886.  Vol.  i.,  p.  227. 

•  Hist,  of  Class.  Philology  in  Germany,  1883. 
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from  Ruhnken  to  Cobet,  and  in  France  from  Villoison  to 
Reinach,  Bruneti^re,  Vernes,  and  others,  there  is  no  use 
either  of  the  term  or  of  its  fictitious  distinction.  Reinach ' 
says:  “The  distinction  of  a  higher  criticism,  dealing  with 
the  character  and  authenticity  of  texts,  etc.,  and  a  lower  or 
grammatical  criticism  is  wrongly  made.  There  are  wretched 
critics,  but  there  is  no  lower  criticism.” 

Only  one  German  author  on  classical  criticism  in  this 
century,  GrSfenhan,  uses  the  term  higher  criticism,  and  he 
places  it  between  lower  and  aesthetic  criticism;  but  he  is  not 
in  the  first  rank  of  critics. 

If  we  turn  now  to  German  biblical  critics,  we  find 
Planck^  does  not  use  higher  criticism.  Jahn^  says:  “  Higher 
criticism  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  critical  conjecture.” 
De  Wette^  defines  criticism,  but  does  not  mention  higher 
criticism.  So  Liicke  in  his  Hermeneutics,  1817,  never  men¬ 
tions  higher  criticism.  Schleiermacher^  rejects  both  the 
term  and  its  proposed  distinction.  “  If  one  asks  what  is  the 
higher  and  what  the  lower  criticism,  he  does  not  always  get 
the  same  answer.”  “  It  is  said  the  lower  criticism  has  to  do 
with  the  genuineness  of  special  letters  and  words,  the  higher 
with  writings  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  this  is  a  mechanical 
and  untenable  distinction.  Are  not  words  parts  of  the 
writing.?  Cannot  the  genuineness  of  a  word  be  of  much 
greater  importance  than  that  of  a  whole  part^”  “Plainly 
there  are  cases  where  these  higher  and  lower  intermingle  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them.”  “There  is  no 
boundary.  This  whole  view  is  unsatisfactory  and  it  is  better 
to  cast  away  the  distinction.”  He  prefers  the  simpler  term 
criticism.®  Augusti"^  says,  Spinoza’s  “Tractatus hist,  polit.” 

1  Manuel  de  Philologie  classique,  1883,  p.  50. 

^Introduction,  etc.,  1794.  *  Introduction,  1802,  Vol.  i.,  p.  503. 

*  Introduction,  1817,  p.  133. 

*  Hermeneutics,  1838,  p.  266  fT. 

*  Comp.  Works,  1835,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  390  if.  ^  Introduction,  1832.  p.  47. 
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furnished  the  kernel  and  was  the  magna  charta  of  the  so- 
called  higher  criticism.  Drechsler^  constantly  speaks  of 
higher  criticism  as  equivalent  only  to  rationalistic  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Peit^  gives  his  estimate  as  follows: 
“Those  whose  inclinations  led  them  over  the  wide  field  of  base¬ 
less  fancies  and  suppositions,  took  with  pleasure  the  proud 
name  of  higher  criticism,  and  often  looked  down  with  contempt 
upon  the  valleys  where  they  beheld  the  lower  diplomatic 
criticism  pursue  its  work.”  Hiipfeld^  makes  criticism  of 
words  equivalent  to  proof-reading  and  higher  criticism  to 
general  judgment.  Thiersch^  and  Liitz’^  never  mention 
higher  criticism.  Ebrard^  never  uses  the  term  “higher 
criticism,”  and  so,  Rothe^  and  Immer}^  Hagenbach:^^  “Crit¬ 
icism  of  writings  and  books  is  commonly  but  improperly 
called  higher,  criticism  of  words  or  text,  lower.  Equally 
liable  to  misunderstanding  is  the  usage  of  others  who  by 
higher  criticism  designate  internal  criticism,  and  by  lower,  the 
external.”  “Some  use  lower  criticism  with  respect  to  the 
genuineness  or  falsity  of  special  letters  or  words,  and  higher 
criticism  with  respect  to  whole  writings  or  parts.  But  the 
mechanical  and  untenable  nature  of  this  distinction  Schleier- 
macher  has  well  pointed  out.”  Raebiger “Biblical  criti¬ 
cism  has  been  divided  into  lower  and  higher  criticism,  but 
without  reason.”  Weiss^^  never  mentions  higher  criticism, 
nor  does  Perthes}^ 

French  biblical  critics  of  all  schools  reject  higher  criti¬ 
cism  and  its  distinction;  as,  for  instance,  yi.  Sabatier 

®  Old  Test.  Criticism,  1837,  see  pp.  5,  12,  16,  etc. 

*  Theol.  Ency.  1843,  P*  ^53* 

®  Idea,  etc.,  of  Biblical  Introd.,  1844,  p.  16. 

®  Crit.  of  N.  T.,  1845.  ^Bibl.  Hermeneutics,  1849. 

® Scientific  Criticism,  1850,  and  in  art.  “Criticism”  in  Herzog’s  Encycl. 

.  ® Theol.  Encycl.,  1880.  Hermeneutics  of  N.  T.,  1877. 

Encycl.  of  Theolog.  Science,  1874,  p.  164. 

Theol.  Encycl.,  1880,  p.  243. 

Intro,  to  N.  T.,  1887. 

Lex.  forEvang.  Theologians,  1890,  comp.  vol.  ii.,  p.  384. 

Art.  “Sacred  Criticism”  in  Lichtenberger,  Ency.  of  Relig.  Science. 
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“There  are  two  sorts  of  criticism,  of  words  and  of  facts, 
which  have  often  been  improperly  divided  into  lower  and 
higher  criticism.” 

In  Holland  the  man  who  was  the  supreme  teacher  and 
leader  of  the  modern  school  of  destructive  critics,  a  man  of 
great  learning,  of  calm,  cautious  speech.  Professor  Kuenen, 
(died  in  1891)  never  speaks  of  higher  criticism.  For  his 
exact  and  clear  thinking  that  term  was  too  empty,  deceptive, 
and  supercilious.  But  if  the  term  higher  criticism  and  its 
fictitious  distinctions  have  been  since  their  invention,  a 
half  a  century  ago,  rejected  by  the  European  leaders  of 
classical  Greek  and  Latin  criticism  and  by  all  the  first  vvriters 
in  Germany  on  biblical  criticism  as  a  science,  how  shall  we 
explain  its  persistence  in  appearing  again  and  again }  Sim¬ 
ply  by  the  fact  that  the  rationalistic  school  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  critics  in  Germany,  in  despite  of  all  that  classical  and 
other  biblical  critics  have  said,  have  used  the  term  to  ex¬ 
press  their  method.  They  use  it  as  though  it  really  meant 
something  scientifically  definite  and  were  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  reach  of  scientific  exegesis.  They  have  never  explained 
its  principles  and  processes  any  more  than  Eichhorn  ex¬ 
plained  them.  But  they  assert,  just  as  Eichhorn  asserted, 
that  they  attain  their  results  by  this  science.  And  as,  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  has  been  the  most  aggressive  subject  in  European 
theological  lecture  rooms,  higher  criticism  has  been  heard  of 
in  connection  with  it. 

These,  it  is  believed,  are  the  main  and  decisive  facts  with 
respect  to  the  origin,  the  history,  and  the  appreciation  of 
higher  criticism  in  Europe.  Men  of  the  first  standing  as 
critics  utterly  reject  .the  term  and  its  proposed  distinctions, 
not  because  they  are  opposed  to  criticism  in  general  or  to 
any  special  department  of  criticism,  but  because  as  a  term 
it  is  unscientific,  unstable,  meaningless,  and  the  distinction 
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from  lower  criticism  sought  to  be  made  by  it  is  false.  A 
few  instances  will  prove  this  last  point.  In  Acts  xx.  28 
there  is  a  case  of  doubtful  reading,  whether  “lord”  or 
“God.”  Only  one  word,  and  yet  how  much  turns  upon 
that  one  word  !  To  reach  a  conclusion  on  that  verse  that 
shall  fairly  represent  the  state  of  the  case  and  be  true  to  all 
its  elements  requires  just  as  minute,  exact,  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  history,  opinion,  and  text,  as  the  decision 
of  any  other  question  of  criticism.  In  Rom.  ix.  5  there  is  a 
question  of  punctuation  alone.  Does  it  require  less  knowl¬ 
edge,  less  acumen,  less  natural  and  educated  critical  ability, 
to  deal  fairly  and  conclusively  with  this  point,  than  to  deal 
with  any  other  question  in  the  Epistle }  Or,  turning  to  the 
Old  Testament,  in  Gen.  iv.  8  there  seems  to  many  to  be  a 
broken  sentence,  or  a  word  used  in  a  signification  that  it 
cannot  bear,  and  tyros  in  Hebrew  or  those  who  prefer  to 
cut  knots  rather  than  untie  them  are  apt  to  put  their  prentice 
hand  to  this  verse.  But  to.  treat  this  text  with  consummate 
clearness  and  fairness  demands  a  skill  in  Hebrew,  and  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  that  would  be  equal  to  any  other 
task  in  biblical  criticism.  These  instances  might  be  multi¬ 
plied  a  hundredfold.  Let  us  ask  if  Westcott  and  Hort,  or 
Ezra  Abbott,  or  Tischendorf,  or  Tregelles  are  lower  critics 
than  Kuenen,  Weiss,  Wendt }  If  equally  comprehensive, 
nay,  the  same  knowledge  and  judgment  are  required  for  de¬ 
ciding  questions  of  text  as  for  those  of  doctrine  or  history, 
then  to  call  one  lower  and  the  other  higher  criticism  is  to 
use  terms  without  meaning.  This  is  still  more  manifest 
when  we  consider  that  the  same  general  rules,  principles, 
laws  govern  criticism  of  the  text  and  of  the  contents  of 
the  text.  Every  question  that  the  critic  of  the  contents 
of  the  text  must  consider,  must  be  considered  by  the  critic 
of  the  text  before  he  can  reach  a  sound  conclusion.  To 
make  one  of  these  critics  lower  than  the  other  is  a  survival 
of  the  utter  misconception  that  only  a  proof  reader’s  eye 
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and  hand  are  required  to  deal  with  the  text.  The  fact  is 
that  the  man  who  sets  out  to  criticise  the  Bible,  after  the 
labors  of  seventeen  centuries,  needs  all  the  tools  of  criti¬ 
cism  now  known  and  all  the  divisions  of  criticism  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  ever  imagined,  or  he  will  soon  find  himself  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  many  pitfalls  in  his  way.  Unless 
higher  criticism  means  the  whole  sphere  of  criticism,  it  is 
self-condemned  as  an  instrument  to  use  upon  the  Bible,  or 
on  any  great  work  either  of  antiquity  or  of  the  present.  If 
higher  criticism,  as  now  defined  by  a  living  writer,  means 
criticism  only  of  the  human  side  of  the  Bible,  its  incompe¬ 
tency  and  incompleteness  is  self-confessed,  unless  the  Bible 
is  only  a  human  book.  It  would  decide  fundamental  points 
and,  in  the  hands  of  its  chief  disciples,  claims  to  decide 
fundamental  points,  by  considering  only  the  human  side  of 
the  Bible. 

In  the  United  States  for  the  past  ten  years  higher  criti¬ 
cism  has  been  more  talked  about  than  it  ever  has  been  in 
Europe.  Higher  criticism  is  said  to  be  a  science,  having 
proved  its  claim  to  that  distinction  by  its  results.  The 
young  are  warned  against  objecting  to  higher  criticism,  for 
it  is  the  science  of  the  future;  and  if  the  elder  scholars  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  nonentity  cannot  possibly  be  a  science  and  show 
results  constraining  belief,  this  suggestion  is  taken  as  a 
proof  that  these  men  are  bound  to  impervious  traditions. 

This  attachment  to,  and  defence  of  the  name,  higher 
criticism,  in  America  has  been  largely  due  to  the  vehement 
advocacy  of  Dr.  Briggs  and  some  younger  scholars,  who 
would  make  this  name  represent  all  progress  in  biblical  crit¬ 
icism.  In  Dr.  Briggs’  “Biblical  Study”  (1883),  there  is  a 
chapter  on  The  Bible  and  Criticism,  in  which  he  seeks  to  do 
what  has  never  been  done  by  its  most  ardent  adherents  in 
Europe,  show  the  genesis  of  higher  criticism  and  fix  its 
principles  and  methods.  Dr.  Briggs  tells  us  (p.  82)  that 
“Criticism  divides  itself  into  various  branches  in  accordance 
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with  the  departments  of  knowledge:  (i)  Philosophical  Crit¬ 
icism;  (2)  Historical  Criticism;  and  (3)  Scientific  Criticism. 
Limiting  ourselves  to  historical  criticism,  we  distinguish  it 
from  other  criticism,  in  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  materials 
of  the  past,  the  sources  of  the  history  of  mankind.”  “  His¬ 
torical  criticism  deals  with  the  various  sources  of  history; 
literary  documents,  monuments,  laws,  customs,  institutions, 
traditions,  legends,  and  myths.  The  great  importance  of 
the  literary  sources  justifies  their  separation  in  the  distinct 
branch  of  literary  criticism.  Biblical  criticism  is  one  of  the 
sections  of  literary  criticism.”  “The  principles  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  Biblical  Criticism  will  thus  embrace  (i)  those  of  Crit¬ 
icism  in  general,  (2)  of  Historical  Criticism,  (3)  of  Literary 
Criticism,  and  (4)  of  Biblical  Criticism.”  Page  5:  “From 
Literary  Criticism  Biblical  Criticism  derives  its  chief  princi¬ 
ples  and  methods.  As  literature  it  must  first  be  considered 
as  text.”  Page  86:  “Having  secured  the  best  text  of  the 
writings,  criticism  devotes  itself  to  the  higher  task  of  con¬ 
sidering  them  as  to  integrity,  authenticity,  literary  form,  and 
reliability.  This  is  appropriately  called  Higher  Criticism.” 

The  genesis  is,  according  to  this,  i.  General  criticism, 
2.  Historical  criticism,  a  section  of  which  is  literary  criticism, 
and  a  section  of  literary  is  Biblical  criticism,  which  is  again 
divided  into  textual  and  higher  criticism;  but  when  the  task 
of  higher  criticism  is  stated,  it  is  found  to  comprehend  all 
the  others;  that  is,  a  small  part,  a  section,  is  greater  than 
the  whole.  Literary  criticism  is,  also,  distinguished  from 
historical,  but  not  so  that  its  lines  are  plain.  The  two  do, 
in  fact,  coincide,  and  cannot  be  successfully  separated.  If 
one  criticises  Ps.  cx.  on  its  literary  side,  can  he  take  a  step 
that  is  not  also  historical  criticism.?  Is  there  any  percepti¬ 
ble  meaning  in  the  statement,  “The  principles  and  methods 
of  Biblical  Criticism  will  thus  embrace  those  .  .  .  (4)  of 
Biblical  Criticism.?”  When  we  turn  to  the  task  assigned  by 
Dr.  Briggs  to  higher  criticism  the  ambiguity  and  obscurity 
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rapidly  increase.  Integrity  may  mean  either  completeness 
as  it  was  originally,  or  honesty,  veracity;  but  both  these 
aspects  of  the  text  must  have  been  fully  considered  and 
decided  in  textual  criticism,  if  it  was  thorough.  Authenticity 
may  mean  either  true  in  its  relation  of  facts,  or  by  its  pro¬ 
fessed  author.  If  it  means  the  first,  why  add  reliability.^ 
If  it  means  the  second,  why  distinguish  it  from  integrity.^ 
If  a  work  is  approved  as  to  its  integrity  and  authenticity, 
can  there  be  any  question  of  its  reliability  ?  If  higher  criti¬ 
cism  has  the  task  of  “  considering  writings  as  to  integrity, 
authenticity,  literary  form  and  reliability,”  would  not  this 
include  all  that  general,  historical  and  literary  criticism  has 
to  do  ?  Can  any  other  be  shown  ? 

In  close  accordance  with  this  unscientific  genesis  and 
these  ambiguous  definitions  are  the  principles  and  methods 
of  higher  criticism  which  Dr.  Briggs  assigns  to  it.  He  has 
answered  to  his  satisfaction  that  most  difficult  question. 
Where  was  higher  criticism  before  it  was,”  by  giving  us 
parts  of  the  treatise  of  Du  Pin  on  criticism  in  general,  written 
a  hundred  years  before  higher  criticism  was  invented  by 
Eichhorn,  and  by  the  instance  of  Bentley’s  proof  of  the 
falsity  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  also,  a  century  earlier 
than  Eichhorn.  Both  the  treatise  of  Du  Pin  and  that  of 
Bentley  proceeded  on  the  simple,  plain,  common  sense  prin¬ 
ciples  of  general  criticism,  both  of  text  and  contents;  and 
these  are  no  more  the  principles  and  methods  of  higher  crit¬ 
icism  than  they  are  of  historical  or  literary  or  textual  criti¬ 
cism.  But  the  very  fact,  that  Dr.  Briggs  is  compelled  to  go 
back  a  hundred  years  to  find  rules  for  higher  criticism,  is  a 
proof  that  he  knows  of  none  that  have  been  specially  given 
to  it  since  it  was  invented;  as  well  as  a  proof  that  higher 
criticism  cannot  be  distinguished  from  general  criticism,  that 
it  has  no  reason  for  separate  existence,  and  thus  all  his  la¬ 
bored  evolution  of  higher  criticism  falls  by  his  own  hand. 
Let  any  one  take  up  the  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
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merit  by  Bengel  and  Wetstein,  before  Eichhorn’s  day,  and 
by  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Westcott  and  Hort,of  this  century, 
and  decide  whether  these  “  lower  critics  ”  did  not  work  by 
the  same  principles  and  methods  as  Du  Pin  and  Bentley.  If 
so,  then  thesevery  principles  and  methods  are  those  also  of  the 
“lower  criticism,”  and  do  not  pertain  pre-eminently  to  what 
Dr.  Briggs,  after  Eichhorn,  styles  the  “higher  task.”  The 
masters  of  criticism,  classical  and  biblical,  in  Europe  have 
known  all  that  Dr.  Briggs  tells  us,  but  they  have  never 
thought  of  uniting  Du  Pin  and  higher  criticism,  and  those 
European  scholars  who  do  their  work  and  mark  it  higher  criti¬ 
cism,  have  been  and  are  altogether  too  bright  to  put  their 
feet  in  the  snare  of  an  attempted  explanation  of  higher  criti¬ 
cism. 

This  endeavor  to  give  form  and  feature  and  laws  of  life 
to  the  unscientific,  unstable,  and  elusive  higher  criticism,  the 
invisible,  fateful  Lurlei  of  a  German  stream  of  thought,  has 
not  the  merit  of  the  first  demand  of  science,  an  induction 
from  and  correspondence  with  all  the  known  facts  in  the  case, 
accuracy  of  definition  and  cohesiveness  of  statement.  It 
utterly  reverses  the  dictum  of  Eichhorn,  for  Dr.  Briggs  makes 
textual  precede  higher  criticism,  while  Eichhorn  make^ 
higher  precede  and  gives  laws  to  textual  criticism.  The  only 
effect  this  advocacy  of  an  unscientific  definition  can  have  is 
to  lead  some,  whose  logical  powers  are  weak,  and  others 
who  have  no  time  for  investigation,  to  believe  that  a  balloon 
or  a  parachute  is  the  symbol  of  all  true  progress,  and  that 
the  man  who  prefers  the  limited  express  train  for  land  and 
the  best  steamship  for  sea  is  an  enemy  of  true  progress,  a 
stubborn  traditionalist,  and  a  “dogmatician.” 

Professor  Francis  Brown  in  the  Homiletic  Review^  April, 
1892,  says  “Higher  Criticism  deals  with  the  human  element 
in  the  Bible,  and  with  that  under  certain  aspects  only.  It 
has  to  do  simply  and  only  with  the  literary  problems  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  Bible.  It  aims  to  learn  the  structure  and  au- 
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thorship  of  the  different  books,  to  study  the  literary  form 
of  the  Bible  as  distinguished  from  other  biblical  matters.  .  .  . 
It  is  concerned  with  literary  phenomena,  with  historical  sit¬ 
uation,  with  anything  that  throws  light  on  the  problem  of 
how,  when,  and  by  whom  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  com¬ 
posed.  .  .  .  The  Higher  or  Literary  criticism  deals  only 
with  the  literary  form  of  the  Bible.” 

Here,  again,  while  higher  criticism  is  by  name  distin¬ 
guished  from  literary  criticism,  by  all  its  aim  and  sphere  it  is 
made  synonymous  with  historical  or  literary  criticism  and  at 
last  it  is  called  higher  or  literary  criticism.  Dr.  Brown  is  an 
excellent  scholar  and  usually  writes  simply,  clearly,  and  to  the 
point.  But  all  his  acumen  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  higher  and  literary  criticism  that  will  bear  the 
slightest  scrutiny,  or  that  he  himself  can  preserve. 

A  century  of  intense  activity  in  criticism  of  all  litera¬ 
tures  has  brought  forth  new  worlds  of  thought,  and  intro¬ 
duced  severer  and  more  accurate  methods  of  proof;  it  has 
destroyed  many  illusions,  and  restored  many  defaced  por¬ 
traits.  We  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  all  the  real  gains  it 
has  brought  and  the  surer  paths  it  has  pointed  out.  But 
the  history  of  criticism  of  literature  has  proved  that  nothing 
is  more  illusive  than  the  attempted  divisions  of .  criticism 
into  certain  spheres  and  the  names  given  to  these  divisions. 
Every  leading  German  critic  makes  his  own  divisions  and 
appellations,  but  fails  in  getting  others  to  agree  with  him. 
Germany  has  been  the  most  fertile  in  these  attempted  and 
rejected  divisions  and  definitions.  France  and  Holland, 
where  criticism  has  borne  some  of  the  best  fruit,  have  stead¬ 
ily  resisted  the  allurements  of  these  shadowy  divisions,  and 
have  been  content  to  place  all  their  work  simply  under  the 
comprehensive  term,  criticism.  Of  all  the  attempted  divis¬ 
ions  of  criticism  the  most  unscientific  and  meaningless  is 
that  of  higher  criticism.  Its  emptiness  becomes  more  plain 
by  every  attempted  definition. 

VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  196.  2 
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ARTICLE  II  . 

MINUTE  PREDICTION  AND  MODERN  DOUBT. 

BY  THE  REV.  ANDREW  W.  ARCHIBALD,  D.  D.,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 

Some  one  has  said  that  while  miracles  were  originally- 
designed  to  assist  in  the  establishing  of  Christianity,  they 
are  to-day  a  great  obstacle  to  faith.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  prophecies,  and  is  in  a  sense  being  said  of  them  even 
by  some  biblical  scholars.  Of  course  so  destructive  a  critic 
as  Canon  Cheyne  of  Oxford  belittles  and  rejects  what  he 
terms  “a  circumstantial  fulfilment”  of  prophecy.  That 
much  more  conservative  fellow-Oxonian  of  his.  Professor 
Driver,  while  rightly  emphasizing  the  fact  that  “  the  prophet 
speaks  primarily  to  his  contemporaries,”  and  while  admit-  - 
ting  that  the  visions  of  the  seers  are  “independent  of  time” 
and  can  properly  be  projected  “  upon  the  shifting  future,” 
yet  cautions  against  “  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  prophetic 
imagery,”  and  against  the  idea  of  a  “detailed  and  definite 
description  of  the  circumstances  of  a  distant  age,”  and  af¬ 
firms  with  reference  to  Isaiah’s  prophecy  concerning  Tyre, 
“there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  fulfilled,  either  at  once  or 
subsequently,  in  accordance  with  the  details  of  his  descrip¬ 
tion,”  but  only  “  in  its  main  conception,”  the  details  being 
“unessential.”  A  leading  Yale  professor,  a  Congregational 
pastor  formerly,  who  has  written  a  book  on  “What  is  the 
Bible.?”  speaks  disparagingly  of  those  finding  “remarkable 
minute  correspondences  between  old-time  prognostications 
and  new-time  events,”  and  Dr.  Ladd  says  expressly  that  the 
Hebrew  prophet  was  not  “an  announcer  of  definite  future 
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events,”  though  what  he  would  do  with  such  passages  as 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  First  Samuel  is  not 
exactly  clear.  Professor  Briggs,  of  Union  Seminary,  who  has 
produced  a  w’ork  on  “  Messianic  Prophecy,”  in  the  Inaugural 
Address  upon  his  induction  into  the  chair  of  Biblical  Theol¬ 
ogy  in  that  Presbyterian  school  of  the  prophets,  names,  as 
one  of  the  “barriers”  to  be  swept  away,  “Minute  Predic¬ 
tion.” 

Now  this  is  something  which  must  be  determined  by 
evidence,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  as  to  whether  or 
not  prophetic  forecasts  have  J?ecome  historic  facts.  In  the 
writer’s  “The  Bible  Verified,”  he  thinks  he  has  shown,  to 
the  extent  of  five  chapters,  how  the  Word  of  God  has  been 
minutely  verified  in  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Tyre  and 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  whole  unique  history  of  the  peculiar 
Jews.  Not  to  traverse  this  ground  again,  he  will  in  this 
paper  confine  himself  to  what  was  foretold  about  Christ, 
and  he  will  write  not  as  a  theologian,  but  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  an  average  pastor.  The  late  Canon  Liddon  gave 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  particulars  prophesied  about 
Jesus  and  fulfilled  in  his  Person.  Edersheim,  in  his  “Proph¬ 
ecy  and  History  in  Relation  to  the  Messiah,”  while  depreca¬ 
ting  (as  we  all  must,  with  Lieutenant  Totten  and  other  such 
in  mind)  a  “  mechanical  literalism,”  yet  maintains  that 
“many  special  predictions  can  be  only*  Messianically  inter¬ 
preted,”  and  that  “unquestionably”  there  are  “definite  pre¬ 
dictions,”  and  this  perhaps  will  appear  in  the  development 
of  our  theme  which  will  be  illustrated  by  Messianic  proph¬ 
ecy  alone.  We  might  say,  with  the  lamented  Delitzsch  on 
this  subject,  “  Whether  one  takes  with  reference  to  Christi¬ 
anity  the  Unitarian  or  trinitarian,  the  rationalistic  or  super- 
naturalistic  standpoint,  it  is  established  that  Christianity,  as 
contradistinguished  from  Judaism,  is  the  religion  of  consum¬ 
mated  morality,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  great  holy  divine  man 
whose  appearance  halves  the  world's  history.'' 
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In  general  it  would  seem  that  the  minute  constitutes 
the  only  difference  between  sagacious  human  foresight  and 
divinely-given  actual  foreknowledge.  Any  one  can  make  a 
vague  prediction,  and  run  a  fair  chance  of  having  it  verified. 
It  is  the  wonderful  minutiae  which  test  the  matter  of  a  real 
inspiration.  The  famous  Delphic  oracle  once  said  to  the 
rich  Croesus  who  consulted  it,  “  If  Croesus  crosses  the 
Halys,  and  prosecutes  a  war  with  Persia,  a  mighty  empire 
will  be  overthrown;”  and  it  was  even  so,  but  it  was  his  own 
empire.  The  oracle  had  so  worded  its  wisdom,  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  issue,  it  would  not  have  to  recede  and  retract. 
There  is  no  such  ambiguity  to  the  divine  oracles.  And  now, 
in  a  more  particular  unfolding  of  our  thought,  let  us  first 
consider  the  fact  of  the  Messianic  expectation  in  the  first 
century  as  presumably  caused  by  something  definite  predic¬ 
ted,  and  let  us  next  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  actual 
predictions  which  will  be  seen  to  have  been  such  as  natur¬ 
ally  to  have  excited  hope. 

I.  First,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  Messianic  expectation. 
Europeans  long  noted,  with  a  curious  interest,  articles 
floated  to  them  over  the  ocean  from  unknown  shores.  A 
Portugese  pilot  had  seen  upon  the  waves  a  piece  of  rudely 
carved  wood.  Pine  trees,  and  cane  stalks,  and  other  veget¬ 
able  growths  that  were  unfamiliar  to  Europe  and  its  neigh¬ 
boring  isles  made  people  wonder  whence  these  came.  On 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  Norway  was  thrown 
by  the  billows,  from  time  to  time,  what  evidently  came  from 
tropical  forests.  There  were  even  reports  of  canoes,  and  of 
human  bodies  with  strange  features,  constituting  part  of 
the  sea’s  drift  from  the  west.  Whence  came  all  these  ?  No 
one  knew;  but  more  and  more  were  led  to  believe  in  an  un¬ 
discovered  continent  as  the  source  of  the  mysterious  freight¬ 
age  of  Old  Neptune.  Hope  and  belief  in  Columbus  were 
thus  strengthened,  and  he  sailed  away  to  solve  the  problem, 
and  in  1 492  America  was  discovered.  It  was  now  the  the  well- 
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understood  Gulf  Stream  which,  bearing  this  and  that  from  a 
far-away  country,  awoke  expectation  and  faith  in  Europeans. 
This  mighty  ocean  current  of  warm  water  in  the  midst  of 
cold,  at  the  behest  of  the  continually  blowing  trade  winds 
of  the  tropics,  rushes  forth  from  our  Gulf  of  Mexico  a 
river  which  is  two  thousand  times  larger  than  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  which  is  sometimes  forty  and  again  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  and  more  wide.  It  rolls  northeastward  along  the 
entire  United  States  coast,  though  at  some  distance  there¬ 
from,  then  strikes  across  the  vast  Atlantic,  through  its  very 
heart,  toward  Europe,  and  after  many  a  turn,  north  and 
south  and  east,  it  completes  its  course  of  over  three  thous¬ 
and  miles,  to  bless  with  a  temperate  clime  and  a  luxriant 
vegetation  regions  that  otherwise  would  be  frozen  and  bar¬ 
ren  and  desolate.  Its  heat  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  “  melt 
daily  a  mass  of  cast  iron  as  large  as  Mount  Washington,” 
and  this  it  distributes  over  Western  Europe,  even  Arctic 
cold  being  thus  modified  with  salutary  effect.  Now  the 
Gulf  Stream  not  only  carried  warmth  and  fruitfulness  across 
the  Atlantic,  but  it  was  also  the  means  of  starting  the  course 
of  empire  westward  by  carrying  to  the  Old  World  evidence 
of  a  new  continent.  We  can  to-day  by  actual  experiment 
prove,  that  articles  committed  to  the  Gulf  Stream  at  its 
source  as  it  dashes  past  Southern  Florida  will  ultimately  be 
carried  to  points  where  expectation  of  old  was  born  by  rea¬ 
son  of  similar  drift  that  then  appeared.  Like  this  ocean 
current  is  the  stream  of  Messianic  prophecy,  flowing  down 
through  the  past,  and  widening  in  its  course,  and  blessing 
every  nation  it  touches  by  awakening  a  great  hopefulness. 

(i)  Placing  ourselves  at  a  time  just  prior  to  the  great 
discovery  of  the  kingdom  of  the  truth,  we  find  that  many 
devout  souls  were  in  a  state  of  expectancy.  Luke  tells  us 
that  the  aged  Simeon  was  “  looking  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel,”  and  was  confident  “he  should  not  see  death,  before 
he  had  seen  the  Lord’s  Christ,”  and  that  the  saintly  Anna 
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was  similarly  minded,  and  that  there  were  still  others  who 
“were  looking  for  the  redemption  of  Jerusalem.”  Mark 
describes  the  wealthy  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  that  “councillor 
of  honorable  estate,”  as  one  who  was  “looking  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.”  Matthew  informs  us  of  wise  men  coming 
from  the  East  with  the  same  pulsing  hope.  Indeed,  the 
New  Testament  is  confessedly  full  of  what  Wordsworth 
would  call  intimations  of  immortality,”  of  a  better  day  to 
dawn,  even  as  Zacharias  prophesied,  “  the  dayspring  from  on 
high.”  So  fervent  was  the  Messianic  expectation  in  the  first 
century,  Josephus  says,  “That  which  chiefly  excited  the 
Jews  to  war  was  an  ambiguous  prophecy,  which  was  also 
found  in  the  sacred  books,  that  at  that  time  some  one 
within  their  country  should  arise  who  would  obtain  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  whole  world,”  and  this  Jewish  writer  has  nothing 
sadder  to  record  than  the  rise  and  fall  of  various  false 
Christs. 

(2)  Classical  writers,  also,  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  testify  to  the  same  expectation.  Suetonius, 
who  wrote  “The  lives  of  the  Caesars,”  says,  “A  firm  persua¬ 
sion  had  long  prevailed  through  all  the  East  that  it  was  fated 
for  the  empire  of  the  world  at  that  time  to  devolve  on  some 
who  should  go  forth  from  Judea.”  Tacitus  speaks  of  a 
similar  belief  being  current,  “that  the  East  would  renew  its 
strength,  and  they  that  should  go  forth  from  Judea  should  be 
rulers  of  the  world.”  Though  Virgil  (40  B.  c.)  may  have 
written  his  fourth  Eclogue  in  honor  of  a  son  of  a  iiterary 
friend,  he  yet  could  hardly  have  used  such  significant  lan¬ 
guage  as  is  found  in  this  poem,  had  he  not  caught  the  spirit 
of  what  have  been  called  “  the  unconscious  prophecies  of 
heathendom.”  How  almost  Messianic  are  these  lines,  for 
example,  from  the  Eclogue  : — 

“Come,  claim  thine  honors,  for  the  time  draws  nigh, 

Babe  of  immortal  race,  the  wondrous  seed  of  Jove! 

Lo,  at  thy  coming  how  the  starry  spheres 
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Are  moved  to  trembling,  and  the  earth  below, 

And  widespread  seas,  and  the  blue  vualt  of  heaven! 

How  all  things  joy  to  greet  the  rising  Age!” 

There  must  have  been  something  measurably  specific 
foretold  to  have  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  the  pagan 
as  well  as  Jewish  mind.  No  doubt,  therefore,  can  exist 
as  to  the  fact  of  a  peculiarily  expectant  mental  state  about 
the  time  of  the  actual  advent  of  the  Lord. 

(3)  Whence  came  these  rising  hopes  They  came  from 
what  had  floated  down  the  stream  of  Messianic  prophecy 
from  a  very  remote  time,  just  as  the  drift  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
upon  being  carried  to  Europe,  made  certain  choice  and  pro¬ 
phetic  spirits  like  Columbus  believe  in  another  and  new 
world.  And,  as  we  might  commit  ourselves  to  the  warm 
current  issuing  from  its  source  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  till  we 
were  landed  where  canoes  and  pines  in  1492  went  ashore  to 
stir  the  Old  World,  into  the  new  life  of  modern  discovery; 
so  can  we  start  with  the  fountain-head  of  Messianic  proph¬ 
ecy  in  the  tropics  of  Eden,  and  by  simply  following  the  cur¬ 
rent  find  ourselves  eventually  at  the  fulness  of  time  when  the 
Messiah  did  appear  and  was  recognized  by  reason  of  the 
prophecies  then  culminating  and  in  him  having  their  manifest 
fulfilment. 

Nor  will  there  be  about  them  anything  vague  and  un¬ 
certain,  as  in  the  oracular  sayings  of  classic  story.  The 
reader  will  recollect  how  it  was  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pom¬ 
peii  (whose  “Last  Days”  Bulwer  delineates),  how  the  statue 
moved  its  head,  opened  its  lips,  and  with  a  hollow  voice 
gave  forth  its  oracle  for  some  consulting  merchants  whose 
ships  were  to  sail  for  Alexandria  the  next  day.  This  was 
the  predictive  utterance: — 

”  There  are  waves  like  chargers  that  meet  and  glow. 

There  are  graves  ready  wrought  in  the  rocks  below ; 

On  the  brow  of  the  future  the  dangers  lour. 

But  blest  are  your  barks  in  the  fearful  hour.”^ 

“Nothing  could  be  more  plain,”  said  a  worshipper, who  added. 
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There  is  to  be  a  storm  at  sea,  as  there  very  often  is  at  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  but  our  vessels  are  to  be  saved.” 
The  priests  themselves,  however,  did  not  seem  so  certain  in 
their  own  private  hearts.  One  of  them  remarked  to  another 
upon  the  improvement  in  the  voice  of  the  statue  since  a 
suggested  mechanical  change  had  been  made,  while  the  other 
said  that  if  a  storm  did  come  and  did  even  wreck  the  vessels, 
yet  the  oracle  would  prove  true,  for  in  one  sense  ships  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  were  “blest”  in  being  forever  at 
rest.  The  Messianic  prophecies  are  not  thus  equivocal,  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  taken  either  way,  and  fraudulent,  being  con¬ 
ceived  with  the  very  idea  of  deceiving.  They  will  rather  be 
seen,  on  examination  to  be  so  true  and  minute,  that  we  will 
exclaim  with  Philip,  “We  have  found  him,  of  whom  Moses 
in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.” 

2.  We  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  a  survey  of  some 
actual  prophecies.  In  making  a  selection  of  predictions 
about  Christ,  we  naturally  would  like  to  know  those  to  which 
he  himself  called  attention  on  that  eventful  occasion,  when, 
walking  with  the  two  doubting  disciples  toward  Emmaus,  he 
began  with  Moses,  and  “  interpreted  to  them  in  all  the 
Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.”  But  we  are  left 
in  ignorance  as  to  the  particular  prophetic  forecasts  upon 
which  he  commented,  except  that  he  indicated  his  main  lines 
of  thought  in  that  he  said,  “All  things  must  needs  be  ful¬ 
filled,  which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets, 
and  the  psalms  concerning  me.”  Under  suggestion  from 
this  division,  we  will  weigh  anchor  on  the  Gulf  Stream  of 
Messianic  prophecy  by  starting  at  the  very  beginning  with 
“the  law  of  Moses.”  We  cannot  stop  to  discuss  each  pre¬ 
diction  in  detail,  because  for  the  present  we  desire  to  get 
the  truer  effect  of  a  wide  sweep  of  prophetic  utterances, — 
not  as  they  may  be  but  as  they  generally  are  in¬ 
terpreted.  We  cannot  tarry  either  to  note  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  references  which  are  acknowledged 
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in  some  of  the  predictions.  Nor  does  it  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  present  trend  of  thought  to  debate  dis¬ 
puted  dates  of  books  which,  at  the  latest,  long  antedate 
the  verifications.  We  will  give  ourselves  at  once  to  the  cur¬ 
rent,  and  move  rapidly  on,  as  the  majestic  stream  of  Messi¬ 
anic  prophecy  may  naturally  and  easily  lead. 

(i)  At  the  very  dawn  of  biblical  history,  we  are  issuing 
from  the  tropical  beauty  of  Eden  with  the  prophetic  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  “bruise” 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  which  had  bruised  the  heel  of  hu¬ 
manity  when  there  was  the  temptation,  and  the  fall,  in  the 
garden.  That  primeval  promise  must  have  meant  some¬ 
thing,  and  could  have  signified  nothing  less  than  a  great  re¬ 
covery  on  the  part  of  mankind  from  the  injury  sustained  in 
the  calamity  of  original  sin.  We  sweep  along  the  current, 
and  we  next  find  that  the  blessing  is  to  come,  not  only  in 
the  line  of  the  race,  but  through  the  Semitic  branch  thereof, 
as  the  rythmical  words  of  Noah  show: — 

“Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Shem  ; 

And  let  Canaan  be  his  servant. 

God  enlarge  Japeth, 

And  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.” 

There  is  briefly  outlined  here  by  the  seer  the  political  pri¬ 
macy  of  Japheth,  the  religious  ascendency  of  Shem,  and  the 
degradation  of  Canaan,  and  the  descendants  of  these  have 
answered  to  the  forecast,  in  the  servitude  of  large  portions 
of  the  human  family  like  the  Canaanites  and  Africans,  in 
the  prominence  and  power  of  the  Japhetic  nations  specially 
centered  in  Europe,  and  in  the  religion  of  the  world,  Chris¬ 
tianity,  having  come  from  the  Semitic  peoples  of  Asia. 
Shem  has  had  the  pre-eminence  foretold  in  that  the  Messi¬ 
anic  stream  flowed  by  his  tents. 

The  current  on  which  we  are  being  borne  takes  an¬ 
other  turn,  and  we  are  in  the  line  of  Jewish  descent  on  our 
way  toward  the  promised  Christ,  in  that  to  Abraham  was 
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the  assurance  made,  “  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed,”  There  is  thus  a  chosen  nationality  for 
the  transmission  of  the  blessing,  and  we  all  know  how  the 
Hebrews  were  entrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God,  and  did 
furnish  the  ancestry'  of  the  Lord.  Still  more  definite  is  the 
designation  next  of  the  Messianic  tribe,  as  one  is  singled 
out  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  nation  by  the  glowing  proph¬ 
ecy: — 

“The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  JUDAH, 

Nor  the  ruler’s  staff  from  between  his  feet. 

Until  Shiloh  come; 

And  unto  him  shall  the  obedience  of  the  peoples  be.” 

That  Christ  did  spring  from  Judah  is  a  simple  matter 
of  history,  and  that  he  came  before  the  overthrow  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  the  Roman  Titus,  when  the  sceptre  of  power  did 
depart  from  the  Jewish  nation,  is  also  well  known.  So 
strong  now  has  become  the  current  of  Messianic  prophecy, 
that  even  the  half-heathen  seer  Balaam  is  impelled  by  the 
sight  of  Israel,  from  his  position  on  a  hill-top  commanding 
a  magnificent  view  of  them  in  the  valley,  to  break  out  into 
the  rapturous  words,  which  fairly  throb  with  the  thought  of 
the  splendid  destinies  wrapped  up  in  the  peculiar  people: — 

“I  see  him,  but  not  now: 

I  behold  him,  but  not  nigh  : 

There  shall  come  forth  a  star  out  of  Jacob, 

And  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel.” 

We  hear  the  echo  of  that  inspired  utterance  afterward 
in  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua  and  Micah  and  Nehemiah,  and 
the  familiar  Star  of  Bethlehem  is  its  brilliant  fulfilment. 
The  tide  is  full  set,  the  course  of  the  current  is  unmistaka¬ 
ble,  when  Moses  himself  gives  his  great  deliverance,  “The 
Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the 
midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto  him  shall 
ye  harken.”  Very  naturally  the  woman  of  Samaria  shared 
the  hope  of  the  Samaritans,  who  received  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  while  she  said  with  all  confidence,  “  I  know  that 
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Messiah  cometh  (which  is  called  Christ).”  She  must  have 
often  read  of  the  coming  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  and  from 
such  clear  words  she  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
expectant,  not  only  of  a  Messianic  age,  but  also  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  Messiah,  and  the  Lord  himself  must  have  had  this, 
among  other  Mosaic  prophecies,  in  mind,  when  he  said, 
Moses  “wrote  of  me.”  Thus  have  we  swept  through  “the 
law  of  Moses”  on  our  swelling  Gulf  Stream. 

(2)  Another  grand  sweep  will  take  us  through  “the 
psalms.”  In  the  particular  family  line  of  the  “  sweet  psalm¬ 
ist”  himself  was  the  Messiah  to  appear,  for  there  repeatedly 
occurs  a  promise  like  this: — 

“I  will  not  lie  unto  David ; 

His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever, 

And  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me.” 

And  he  died  in  hope,  his  “last  words”  being  about 

“  One  that  ruleth  over  men  righteously,” 

While  he  added, — 

“Verily  my  house  is  not  so  with  God; 

Yet  he  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant.” 

He  felt  that  a  son  of  his  was  to  have  perpetual  domin¬ 
ion,  a  “son”  whom  he  yet  in  one  psalm  called  “Lord,”  an 
anomaly  with  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Christ  puzzled 
the  Jews  of  his  day.  How  definite  were  the  manifold 
prophecies  which  named  David  as  an  ancestor  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  appears,  when,  in  the  first  century,  the  common  title  of 
the  expected  Christ  was  “Son  of  David.” 

Floating  swiftly  along  our  Gulf  Stream,  we  gather  up 
other  Messianic  material  from  the  Psalms.  “Neither  wilt 
thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption,”  had  very  little 
application,  if  any,  to  the  psalmist,  for  his  flesh  did  see  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  his  tomb  could  be  seen  at  the  time  of  Peter’s 
Pentecostal  address,  but  the  prophetic  words  did  receive  a 
most  striking  fulfilment  in  the  resurrection  of  “  great  David’s 
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greater  Son.”  There  are  also  in  the  Psalms  very  significant 
details.  When  we  read  these  various  minute  touches, — 

“  And  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink,” 

“  They  part  my  garments  among  them, 

And  upon  my  vesture  do  they  cast  lots,” 

“They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet,” 

We  are  brought  very  near  to  the  cross  of  Cavalry,  with  its 
familiar  but  sad  incidents,  though  the  descriptive  lines  were 
written  hundreds  of  years  before  the  events  thus  foreshad¬ 
owed. 

(3)  How  long  is  the  Gulf  Stream.?  over  three  thous¬ 
and  miles.  We  have  gone  over  two  of  the  millennial  di¬ 
visions  of  our  Messianic  stream  “in  the  law  of  Moses”  and 
in  “the  psalms,”  and  now  we  sweep  out  into  the  times  of 
“the  prophets”  themselves.  Isaiah  stands  forth  pre-emi¬ 
nent.  He  prophesies,  “  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and 
bear  a  Son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,”  that  is, 
“God  with  us,”  likewise  called  “Wonderful,  Counsellor^ 
Mighty  God,”  and  we  think  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  her 
first-born  with  his  divine  characteristics.  The  same  prophet 
speaks  of  a  land  “glorious,  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond 
Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  nations.  The  people  that  walked  in 
darkness  have  seen  a  great  light,”  and  we  have  the  whole 
Galilean  ministry  by  the  sea  of  Gannesaret  pictured  as  with 
a  single  stroke  of  a  master  artist’s  brush.  In  that  marvel¬ 
lous  fifty-third  chapter,  which  has  made  infidels  believers, 
and  confounded  sceptics  who  would  not  be  convinced,  we 
have  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  suffering  Messiah,  so  enig¬ 
matical  till  the  Christ  of  history  exactly  filled  the  prophetic 
outline,  even  to  minutiae,  for  when  we  read  that  the  won¬ 
drous  Person  “opened  not  his  mouth,”  we  are  reminded  of 
the  patient  silence  which  was  so  inexplicable  to  Pilate;  and 
when  we  read  again,  “  His  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with 
the  rich  in  his  death,”  we  are  struck  with  the  correspon¬ 
dence  to  subsequent  facts,  when  the  Lord  was  “with  the 
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wicked”  in  being  crucified  between  two  thieves,  and  was 
“  with  the  rich  in  his  death  ”  in  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
private  garden  of  the  wealthy  Joseph,  while  the  rich  Nico- 
demus  brought  a  hundred  pounds  of  fragrant  “myrrh  and 
aloes.” 

From  Isaiah  we  pass  to  Micah,  and  hear  him  prophe¬ 
sying  that  out  of  humble  Bethlehem  “shall  One  come  forth 
unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel;  whose  goings  forth  are 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting,”  and  this  was  sufficiently 
specific  to  make  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  later,  officially  declare  that  Bethlehem  was  to 
be  the  birth-place  of  the  promised  One.  If  this  is  not 
minute  prediction,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  minuteness. 
Subsequent  prophets  never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the 
coming  Messiah.  Jeremiah  says,  “I  will  raise  unto  David  a 
righteous  Branch,”  Ezekiel  says,  “My  servant  David  shall  be 
king  over  them;  and  they  all  shall  have  one  Shepherd,”  and 
after  a  mystical  seventy  weeks,  says  Daniel,  “Shall  the  An¬ 
ointed  One  be  cut  off,”  “to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to 
make  reconcilliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness.”  Haggai  says,  “  I  will  fill  this  house  with 
glory,”  “  The  latter  glory  of  this  house  shall  be  greater  than 
the  former,”  but  as  the  second  temple  was  not  specially 
glorious  of  itself,  was  indeed  so  much  inferior  to  the  first 
that  the  older  Jews  actually  “  wept  ”  with  disappointment, 
the  greater  glory  promised  for  it  must  have  been  none  other 
than  the  coming  to  it  of  the  Messiah,  who  therefore  was 
connected  by  this  prophecy  with  this  second  house,  whose 
rebuilding  by  Herod  was  never  counted  a  third  structure, 
and  whose  destruction  by  the  Roman  armies,  70  A.  D.,  fixed 
and  defined  the  time  within  which  the  Christ  should  appear, 
and  before  the  post-exilian  temple  was  forever  destroyed, 
there  did  come  to  it  One  who  was  glorious,  “  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men.” 

Zechariah’s  predictions,  too,  were  minute,  presenting 
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still  other  features  by  which  the  Christ  might  be  recognized. 
Said  this  prophet,  “They  shall  look  unto  me  whom  they 
have  pierced,”  and  the  crucified  One  with  his  pierced  side 
comes  to  view  through  the  intervening  ages.  The  King, 
whom  this  same  sacred  writer  represents  coming  “lowly, 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,”  while  yet  “his  dominion  shall  be 
from  sea  to  sea,”  suggests  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  the  still  more  triumphant  march  of  the  present 
around  the  earth.  The  passage,  “They  weighed  for  my 
hire  thirty  pieces  of  silver,”  which  were  cast  “  unto  the  pot¬ 
ter,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,”  makes  dramatic  that  scene 
of  Judas  throwing  down  in  the  temple  the  same  number  of 
silver  pieces  wherewith  the  innocent  blood  of  his  Master 
had  been  betrayed. 

What  a  wealth  of  Messianic  delineations  is  being 
gathered  while  we  are  being  hurried  along  the  stream  of 
prophecy,  and  we  reach  the  flood  tide  in  that  last  of  the 
prophets,  Malachi,  who  exclaims  with  exultant  hope,  “Be¬ 
hold,  I  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  be¬ 
fore  me:  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come 
to  his  temple,”  and  we  see  at  once  John  the  Baptist  and 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  whose  way  he  prepared  by  announcing  his 
coming  and  by  pointing  him  out  as  the  long-expected  Lamb 
of  God,  and  our  Gulf  Stream  of  Messianic  prophecy,  which 
we  have  been  following  through  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the 
psalms,  and  the  prophets,  all  the  way  from  beauteous  Eden, 
breaks  at  last  upon  the  first  century  with  the  melody  of  the 
ocean’s  gleaming  surf,  with  the  musical  sound  of  “many 
waters”  that  sparkle  with  a  gladsome  light.  “We  have 
found  him,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets, 
did  write,”  and  we  have  found  him  by  the  minutiae  of 
prophetic  utterance  through  thousands  of  years.  And  from 
this  single  line  of  Messianic  evidence  among  many  other 
lines  that  might  be  presented,  “  minute  prediction  ”  would 
seem  to  be  not  a  “barrier”  needing  to  be  swept  away,  and 
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“modern  doubt”  would  seem  to  partake  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  the  ancient  slowness  to  belicife  which  the  Lord 
himself  sadly  reproved. 

In  conclusion,  to  vary  for  a  moment  the  figure  per¬ 
meating  all  that  has  here  been  written,  as  a  red  strand  runs 
through  all  the  cordage  of  the  British  navy,  we  have  traced 
through  whole  millenniums  the  scarlet  thread  of  Messianic 
prophecy.  Or  shifting  our  position  yet  again,  as  we  glance 
backward  through  the  vista  of  centuries,  we  are  reminded  of 
a  not  infrequent  scene  in  the  mountains.  Alpine  ranges 
stretch  away  for  miles,  peak  succeeding  to  peak,  and  in  the 
early  morning,  while  dark  shadows  lie  along  the  valleys  and 
far  up  the  steep  slopes,  summit  after  summit,  every  Mont 
Blanc,  is  gilded  by  the  rising  sun.  So  a  long  sweep  of  vis¬ 
ion  into  the  past  shows  a  succession  of  mountain  tops  golden 
with  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  and  while  there 
are  many  low  vales  unlighted,  the  towering  heights  are  so 
illumined  with  glowing  prophecies,  that  there  is  one  stream 
of  Messianic  light  from  Eden  to  the  Cross,  and  the  radiance 
reaches  to  the  present,  and  shall  go  corruscating  down  to 
the  remotest  future. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

DUALITY. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  E.  WALKER,  A.  M.,  MISSIONARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BOARD  TO  FOO  CHOW. 

When  China  was  forced  into  contact  with  Western 
nations  it  was  like  encountering  another  planet;  for  in  her 
were  hundreds  of  millions  of  beings  most  diverse  from,  us, 
with  their  own  independent  history  and  civilization.  The 
contact  must  profoundly  affect  both  them  and  us;  and 
though  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  we  have  a  boon  to  impart  to 
them  which  is  more  than  all  the  world  besides,  they  too  have 
somewhat  to  teach  us:  and  under  the  above  heading  I  wish 
to  set  forth  a  line  of  thought  which  had  its  beginning  in 
contact  with  the  Chinese.  They  are  a  formal  people,  fond 
of  numerical  regularity;  and  pages  might  be  filled  with  in¬ 
stances  of  this:  but  duality  has  the  fundamental  place. 
First,  they  say,  the  Limitless  produced  the  Extreme  Limit; 
and  this  in  turn  produced  the  yin-yang.,  or  dual  principle. 
One  writer  says,  “  From  the  subtile  essence  of  heaven  and 
earth  the  dual  principles  of  yiti-yang  were  formed;  and 
from  their  joint  operations  came  the  four  seasons;  and  these 
putting  forth  their  energies,  gave  birth  to  all  the  products  of 
the  earth.”  ^  Every  thing  is  classed  2iS  yin  or  yan£.  Sun» 
day,  heat,  male,  etc.,  are  yang:  moon,  night,  cold,  female, 
etc.,  are  yin.  Once  some  Chinese  officials  were  calling  on 
the  governor  of  Hong  Kong,  just  after  a  change  of  ministry 
in  England;  and  he  explained  the  situation  to  them.  They 
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styled  it  •the  yiti~yang  of  English  politics.  This  dualism 
pervades  ^heir  whole  life,  and  especially  their  theories  of 
good  and  bad  conditions  in  life.  Stimulating  influences 
bringing  health  and  prosperity  come  from  the  south;  de¬ 
pressing  ones  come  from  the  north.  Fire  yang^  and  water 
is  yin.  Yet  a  proper  balance  must  be  maintained;  and  dur¬ 
ing  a  severe  drouth  at  Foo  Chow  a  few  years  ago,  the  south 
gate  of  the  city  was  kept  partly  closed  to  check  the  too 
strong  influx  of  the  yang.  The  sun  is  the  highest  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  yang,  and  the  moon  of  the  yin:  yet  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  not  especially  sun  worshippers;  nor,  again,  has 
this  dualism  led  them  into  the  obscenities  of  Fallic  worship: 
for  filial  piety  cannot  favor  licentiousness;  and  the  teachings 
of  their  philosophers  as  to  social  purity  are  sound.  But  it 
has  corrupted  their  conception  of  Deity,  and  of  heaven  as 
the  symbol  of  the  Divine,  by  associating  earth  wdth  heaven; 
and  it  has  taken  on  a  very  vicious  development  as  to  fortune 
and  misfortune:  so  that  luck  takes  the  place  of  God;  and 
the  whole  nation  from  the  emperor  to  the  beggar  is  enslaved 
to  a  vast  system  of  silly  superstitions.  Said  the  viceroy  at 
Foo  Chow  to  our  consul  there,  “Just  as  you  believe  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  the  people  of  China  believe  in 
Fung-shuei,”  i.  e.,  the  yin  and  yang  currents. 

But  the  errors  of  heathenism  are  never  pure  inventions; 
there  must  be  some  truth  mixed  in  to  act  as  a  lure;  and  it 
is  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  which  gives  them  their 
baleful  power.  In  this  matter  of  duality  the  Chinaman,  a 
poor  reasoner  but  a  shrewd  observer,  is  only  perverting  a 
great  fact  of  the  universe.  For  its  order  is  a  numerical  one, 
with  duality  underlying  all  the  rest. 

First  of  all,  the  two  necessary  antecedents  of  finite  ex¬ 
istence  are  time  and  space.  Time  consists  of  an  infinite 
past  and  an  infinite  future  separated  by  a  point  called  the 
present;  and  extent  in  space  matches  duration  in  time. 
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Space  has  indeed  three  dimensions;  and  in  time,  the  con¬ 
tinuous  present  has  an  intensity  which  ranks  it  with  past  and 
future  in  importance;  but  here  we  have  triality  blending 
with  duality. 

As  time  and  space  are  the  two  antecedents  of  existence, 
so  number  and  quantity  are  its  two  complements.  As  there 
must  be  a  time  when  and  a  place  where;  so  there  must  be  a 
how  much  and  a  how  many  to  all  entities.  Numbers  are 
classed  as  odd  or  even.  This  is  one  of  the  first  things 
about  numbers  that  a  child  notices;  while  even  the  ripe 
mathematician  cannot  cast  it  aside  as  an  idle  distinction. 
Numbers  are  whole  or  fractional,  integers  or  composites; 
and  fractions  consist  of  a  numerator  and  denominator.  The 
mathematical  processes  are  two,  addition  and  subtraction; 
and  these  again  have  their  complements  in  multiplication 
and  division.  Ratio  and  proportion  are  another  pair.  Ratio 
is  of  two  kinds,  arithmetical  and  geometrical,  and  propor¬ 
tion  is  either  simple  or  compound.  Algebra  and  geometry 
are  the  two  sciences  of  number  and  quantity;  algebra 
classes  all  numbers  as  plus  or  minus,  and  as  known  or  un¬ 
known;  and  its  prime  factors  have  two  modifying  factors, 
the  coefficient  and  the  exponent.  Its  universal  key  to  all 
problems  is  the  equation,  a  thoroughly  dual  thing.  It  also 
finds  a  powerful  helper  in  its  binomial  formula. 

In  geometry,  two  straight  lines  meeting  each  other  give 
the  starting-point  of  the  whole  science;  and  two  intersect¬ 
ing  lines  give  two  fundamental  facts:  (i)  The  sum  of  any 
two  adjacent  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  angles;  (2)  Any 
two  opposite  angles  are  equal  to  each  other.  Without 
these  two  facts  there  could  be  no  science  of  geometry. 
Equally  important  is  the  triangle,  where  again  triality  min¬ 
gles  with  duality;  for  it  consists  of  a  pair  of  threes,  three 
sides  and  three  angles.  The  sum  of  its  three  angles  is  two 
right  angles,  and  the  relative  length  of  each  side  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  opposite  angle.  Without  these  two  facts 
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geometry  would  be  hopelessly  crippled.  In  the  circle  we 
have  another  dual,  the  radius  and  circumference;  for  the 
diameter  is  only  a  double  radius;  and  in  squaring  the  circle, 
we  use  a  series  of  pairs  of  polygons  with  the  number  of 
their  sides  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio  of  two,  till  both 
circle  and  polygons  become  practically  one.  In  measuring 
angles,  the  sine  and  cosine  are  an  indispensable  pair.  Less 
used  are  the  tangent  and  cotangent;  and  still  less  used  are 
the  secant  and  cosecant. 

Passing  on  now  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  let 
us  examine  the  realm  of  Being.  First  of  all,  we  divide  it 
into  matter  and  spirit.  In  the  material  universe  we  distin¬ 
guish  between  matter  and  force,  substance  and  properties. 
Speculative  philosophy  may  question  the  reality  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction;  but  practical  philosophy  must  take  it  for  granted. 
We  also  distinguish  between  bulk  and  mass.  As  to  force, 
we  have  attraction  and  repulsion,  action  and  reaction;  and 
the  two  remarkable  pairs,  light  and  heat,  electricity  and 
magnetism.  The  latter  pair  are  nothing  if  not  dual;  while 
light  and  heat  are  also  capable  of  a  dual  polarization.  Each 
color,  too,  has  its  complement,  which  with  it  produces  white. 

Substances  are  classed  as  primitive  and  compound; 
while  the  primitives  are  divided  into  metallic  and  non- 
metallic,  or  electro-positive  and  electro-negative.  Binary 
compounds,  classed  as  acids  and  alkalies,  make  up  the  great 
mass  of  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky.  Out  in  space  the  masses 
of  matter  are  held  in  place  by  two  balancing  forces,  the  cen¬ 
tripetal  and  the  centrifugal;  and  revolve  around,  not  one 
central  point,  but  the  two  foci  of  an  ellipse.  This  earth  has 
two  motions,  a  diurnal  one  about  its  own  axis,  and  an  annual 
one  about  the  sun,  which  give  it  day  and  night,  winter  and 
summer,  and  divide  it  into  northern  and  southern  hemis¬ 
pheres. 

Living  things  are  animal  or  vegetable;  and  all  have 
duality  of  sex.  They  all  have  symmetry  of  shape  and 
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structure,  which  is  usually  a  marked  dual  symmetry;  and 
many  of  the  organs,  both  external  and  internal,  occur  in 
pairs.  In  plants  we  have  the  dual  distinctions  of  phanero¬ 
gamic  and  cryptogamic,  and  of  exogens  and  endogens,  or 
monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons.  Animals  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  dual  endowment  of  nerve  and  muscle,  giving 
the  dual  powers  of  perception  and  motion.  They  classify 
into  such  duads  as  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  viviperous 
and  oviperous,  biped  and  quadruped,  beast  and  bird,  reptile 
and  fish,  univalve  and  bivalve. 

Even  metaphysics  does  not  carry  us  beyond  the  reach 
of  this  all-embracing  net.  The  fact  that  the  mind  is  linked 
to  a  body,  and  dependent  on  it  in  its  activities,  gives  rise  to 
many  dual  distinctions.  There  may  be  in  fact  a  trichotomy 
of  spirit,  soul,  and  body;  but  mind  and  body  is  the  usual 
classification.  The  mental  faculties  are  classed  as  intellect, 
sensibilities,  and  will;  but  in  truth  the  will  is  the  central 
personality;  while  perception  and  feeling  are  its  dual  avenues 
of  contact  with  the  outer  world.  We  further  have  such 
duads  as  subjective  and  objective,  sensation  and  perception, 
appetites  and  passions,  reason  and  understanding,  governing 
purpose  and  desultory  volitions. 

When  the  mind  comes  to  express  itself,  it  does  so  in  two 
ways,  by  action  or  by  sound,  by  signs  or  by  speech.  Signs 
are  of  two  kinds,  facial  expression  and  gestures.  Sounds 
are  of  two  kinds,  articulate  and  inarticulate.  Language  is 
either  spoken  or  written;  and  in  composition  is  either  prose 
or  poetry.  The  essential  elements  of  a  sentence  are  two, 
and  language  is  either  literal  or  figurative.  Duality  marks 
both  its  web  and  its  woof.  Even  in  cases  where  there  is  an 
infinite  gradation  the  mind’s  preference  for  a  dual  form  of 
'  expression  is  seen  in  such  phrases  as,  long  and  short,  thick 
and  thin,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  etc.  In  other  cases 
there  is  a  real  duality  where  there  is  seemingly  no  need  for 
it,  as  in  house  and  land,  field  and  garden,  food  and  clothing. 
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horses  and  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  ducks  and  geese,  dogs 
and  cats,  rats  and  mice,  frogs  and  toads,  etc. 

Take  also  our  English  language  and  institutions;  Latin 
and  Anglo-Saxon  are  the  father  and  mother  of  our  tongue; 
while  Greek  and  Hebrew  have  enriched  its  vocabulary  and 
its  style.  Few  realize  how  much  the  Hebrew,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Bible,  has  moulded  the  style  of  our  best 
writers  and  speakers.  English  history  has  evolved  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  church  and  state,  also  the  two  houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  two  arms  for  enforcing  the  law,  the  judiciary 
and  the  executive.  The  two  great  nations  of  English  blood, 
as  well  as  the  two  great  English  colonies,  all  find  in  these 
duads  things  to  be  cherished  and  developed. 

In  poetry  and  music,  where  a  fixed  numerical  regularity 
is  required,  duality  is  both  fundamental  and  all  pervasive. 
The  same  is  true  of  architecture,  and  of  every  art  where 
numerical  regularity  is  employed  to  give  order  and  symmetry. 

But  enough  of  this.  Confucius  said,  “  When  I  give  a 
man  one  corner,  and  he  cannot  find  the  other  three,  he  is  no 
pupil  for  me.”  It  is  evident  that  in  this  matter  the  Chinese 
mind  has  laid  hold  of  a  fundamental  fact;  while  we  have 
been  like  the  man  “who  could  not  see  the  town,  because 
there  were  so  many  houses.”  We  can  easily  believe  that 
their  yin-yang^  and  their  4.  8.  and  64.  diagrams  were  the 
symbols  of  an  esoteric  science,  which,  as  their  traditions 
hint,  they  possessed  in  very  ancient  times,  but  have  since 
perverted  into  silly  superstition.  ^  ^ 

Observe  now,  how  naturally,  how  spontaneously,  duality 
enters  into  the  structure  of  the  whole  universe.  It  is  no 
mere  hap,  but  the  framework  of  a  rational  plan.  It  fits  the 
mind  and  the  mind  fits  it.  In  it  the  simplest  and  easiest 
distinction  that  can  be  made  meets  the  awakening  thought 
of  the  child  at  every  turn,  and  sets  it  analyzing  and  synthe- 
tizing.  It  gives  the  mind  a  firm,  two-handed  grasp  on  every 
object  of  thought,  and  is  like  the  two  uprights  of  a  Jacob’s 
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ladder  leading  up  from  earth  to  heaven.  It  envelops  the 
mind  like  a  net,  and  holds  it  to  those  duads  of  primest  im¬ 
portance  which  concern  its  highest  duty  and  everlasting  wel¬ 
fare.  The  distinctions  of  antecedent  and  consequent,  cause 
and  effect,  root  and  branch,  parent  and  offspring;  and  of 
straight  and  crooked,  sweet  and  bitter,  beautiful  and  ugly, 
pleasure  and  pain,  innocence  and  guilt,  love  and  hate, — all 
lead  up  to  two  prime  dual  distinctions,  creator  and  creation, 
good  and  evil.  “See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life 
and  good,  and  death  and  evil;  in  that  I  command  thee  this 
day  to  love  Jehovah  thy  God.  ...  I  call  heaven  and  earth 
to  witness  against  you  this  day,  that  I  have  set  before  thee 
life  and  death,  the  blessing  and  the  curse;  therefore  choose 
life,  that  thou  mayest  live:  to  love  Jehovah  thy  God,  to  obey 
his  voice,  and  to  cleave  to  him;  for  he  is  thy  life,  and  the 
length  of  thy  days.”  (Deut.  xxx.  15,  16,  19,  20.) 

The  Creator  makes  himself  known  to  his  creatures  in 
two  w'ays,  by  works  and  by  words;  and  revelation  as  well  as  * 
creation  is  marked  by  duality.  As  the  “kosmos”  is  charac¬ 
terized  in  many  ways  by  numerical  regularity;  so,  too,  the 
Book  has  a  fondness  for  certain  numbers,  as  7,  12,  30,  40, 
42,  49,  70.  But  the  number  two  enters,  in  some  way,  into 
them  all.  Two  2’s  and  a  3  added  make  7;  multiplied  they 
make  12.  On  two  hands  are  10  digits;  two  hands  and  two 
feet  furnish  a  score,  and  two  score  make  40.  The  product 
of  2,  3,  and  5  is  30;  of  2,  3,  and  7  is  42;  of  2,  5,  and  7  is 
70;  while  49  is  the  product  of  two  7’s. 

The  Bible  consists  of  two  Testaments  giving  the  two 
covenants  of  justice  and  mercy,  or  law  and  gospel.  Its  lit¬ 
erature  is  at  once  most  natural  and  most  spiritual;  for  the 
man  of  God  was  also  the  child  of  nature.  In  its  poetry, 
though  the  jingle  of  rhyme  is  wanting,  and  there  is  no  fixed 
and  rigid  metre,  their  place  is  taken  by  a  duality  more  free, 
more  spiritual,  which  turns  on  the  thought.  This  is  repeated 
in  gracefully  matching  or  forcefully  contrasting  couplet,  with 
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sometimes  a  triplet  or  a  double  couplet.  The  couplet  gives 
fulness  and  balance  of  expresssion ;  while  the  triplet  and 
double  couplet  mark  an  emphasis  or  a  climax.  Psalm  i.  is  a 
striking  combination  of  couplet  and  triplet,  parallelism  and 
antithesis.  It  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  book  of  Psalms; 
and  could  we  hear  it  read  by  Heman  or  Asaph,  it  might  not 
be  found  wanting  in  musical  rhythm.  Such  duality  suits 
well  the  aim  of  the  Bible;  for  it  was  written  to  be  read  to 
the  rustic  as  well  as  studied  by  the  scholar,  and  the  form  of 
its  poetry  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  fix  its  sentiments  in 
the  memory  and  impress  them  on  the  heart.  There  are 
critics  who  think  that  it  mars  poetry  to  yoke  it  with  moral 
precepts:  but  I  have  seen  a  Chinese  scholar  who  thought  it 
unworthy  of  him  to  write  poetry  which  conveyed  no  moral. 
“But  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.”  There  is  no 
beauty  equal  to  that  of  character;  and  true  religion  and  real 
morality  are  a  royal  pair,  that  may  regally  command  the 
'  services  of  poetry  and  art,  to  adorn  their  person  and  swell 
their  train. 

But  duality  in  the  structure  of  the  word  is  not  limited 
to  couplets  in  poetry;  it  extends  also  to  persons  and  events. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Day  i 
gives  the  separation  of  darkness  and  light;  and  day  2,  the 
separation  of  the  waters  above  from  the  waters  below.  The 
third  day  sees  the  separation  of  land  and  water,  and  the 
production  of  herbs  and  trees;  and  on  the  fourth  day  are 
produced  the  sun  to  rule  the  Day,  and  the  moon  to  rule  the 
Night.  On  day  5,  are  brought  forth  things  swimming  in 
the  water,  and  flying  in  the  air;  and  on  day  6,  beasts  and 
man  are  made;  and  when  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day, 
he  blessed  it  and  hallowed  it.  Here  we  have  a  crowning 
duad  of  creation,  holiness  and  happiness,  eternally  wed  in 
the  Divine  purpose,  and  to  be  wed  for  ever  in  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  when  this  groaning  and  struggling  creation 
reaches  her  Sabbath. 
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A  certain  duality,  a  restatement  of  the  leading  facts 
with  some  variety  of  detail,  marks  the  account  of  the  Del¬ 
uge.  It  is,  in  fact,  charact^istic  of  the  whole  Pentateuch; 
and  is  the  starting-point  of  that  Pentateuchal  analysis  which 
is  making  such  a  stir.  Thus,  take  the  history  of  Abraham. 
By  two  stages  he  came  into  Palestine;  and  twice  he  and 
Sarah  got  into  trouble  by  deception,  from  which  Jehovah 
twice  delivered  them.  Twice  he  was  told  that  in  him  and 
in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed; 
and  twice  two  times  was  the  land  of  Canaan  promised  to 
him.  He  was  told  that  he  should  be  a  father  of  nations, 
and  a  progenitor  of  kings;  and  the  same  promise  was  re¬ 
peated  with  reference  to  Sarah.  He  was  told  that  his  seed 
should  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  again  that  they 
should  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven ;  and  then  the  two  are  com¬ 
bined,  and  then  he  is  told  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea  and  the  stars  of  heaven.  He  was  twice 
promised  that  Ishmael  should  become  a  great  nation,  and 
twice  assured  that  Sarah  would  bear  a  son.  The  first  time 
he  laughed,  and  the  second  time  she  laughed;  and  so  as  a 
specially  fitting  expression  of  their  joy  they  named  him 
Isaac,  Laughter.  Twice  God  covenanted  with  Abraham: 
first,  when  at  night  the  double  symbol  of  the  smoking  fur¬ 
nace  and  the  flaming  torch  passed  between  the  bi-sected 
bodies  of  the  sacrificial  victims:  and,  second,  when  God 
gave  him  the  sign  of  circumcision.  He  had  two  sons, 
whose  birth  and  history  yield  a  symbolic  antithesis.  Such, 
also,  was  the  case  with  Esau  and  Jacob,  the  two  sons  of 
Isaac.  Ishmael  and  Jacob,' the  two  founders  of  races  that 
still  survive,  each  had  twelve  sons;  and  of  Jacob’s  twelve, 
first  Leah  bore  four,  then  Bilhah  two,  then  Zilpah  two,  then 
Leah  two  more,  and  finally  Rachel  two.  Joseph  had  two 
dreams,  met  two  misfortunes,  interpreted  two  dreams  for 
two  chief  officers,  and  then  a  pair  of  dreams  for  Pharaoh, 
referring  to  two  sevens  of  years.  He  twice  sold  food  to  his 
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brothers,  and  had  two  sons  born  to  him.  Moses  was  twice 
hidden,  first  in  the  house  and  then  on  the  Nile;  and  he  had 
two  periods  of  training,  forty  years  in  the  palace,  and  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  thus  becoming  the  kingliest  and  the 
meekest  of  men.  Twice  he  was  forty  years  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  first  as  a  leader  of  flocks,  and  next  as  a  leader  of  men. 
To  him  also  two  sons  were  born,  and  two  signs  were  given 
him  when  he  was  summoned  to  his  work.  He  and  his 
brother  Aaron  form  one  of  those  pairs  of  men  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Bible  history.  The  wonders  wrought  on  the 
Egyptians  are  a  majestic  Hebrew  poem,  not  of  speech,  but 
of  action. 

(i.  Nile  Plagues.) 

The  Nile  and  all  waters  turn  to  blood ;  and 
The  Nile  brings  forth  swarms  of  frogs. 

(2.  Vermin.) 

All  the  dust  of  the  earth  becomes  lice  ;  and 
Swarms  of  flies  fill  the  land. 

(3.  Sores.) 

A  grievous  murrain  makes  havoc  among  the  cattle ;  and 
Boils  and  blains  afflict  both  man  and  beast. 

(4.  Earth  products  destroyed.) 

Hail  and  fire  smite  all  green  things ;  and 

Immense  swarms  of  locusts  finish  what  the  hail  had  left. 

(5.  Nights  of  Terror.) 

Utter  darkness  for  three  days  is  a  fit  portent  of 
That  night  when  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt  die. 

At  the  Red  Sea,  the  cloud  was  light  to  Israel,  and  dark¬ 
ness  to  the  Egyptians:  the  waters  were  a  wall  on  either  side 
to  the  Hebrews,  but  the  two  engulfing  jaws  of  death  to  their 
pursuers. 

Twice  were  waters  divided  for  Israel;  twice  were  quails 
brought  to  them ;  and  twice  was  a  rock  smitten  to  give  them 
water.  Twice  was  Moses  forty  days  and  forty  nights  on  Mt. 
Sinai;  and  twice  were  the  Ten  Commandments  written  on 
two  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God.  Twice  were  the 
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tribes  numbered;  twice  did  Moses’  intercession  save  the 
whole  nation  from  destruction?  Two  sons  of  Aaron  were 
destroyed  by  fire  from  before  the  Lord.  Before  this,  two 
sons  of  Judah  had  been  slain  by  Jehovah;  and,  later  on, two 
sons  of  another  high  priest  were  destroyed,  after  they  had 
been  twice  forvvarned.  Two  times  in  the  wilderness  did  fire 
destroy  larger  numbers;  while  four  times  did  a  plague  break 
out  among  the  people.  Two  men  were  stoned  for  desecra¬ 
tion;  two  kings  were  overthrown  before  crossing  Jordan;  and 
after  the  crossing  two  cities  were  taken,  and  then  two  great 
victories  won  over  confederate  Canaanites,  There  were 
many  duads  in  connection  with  the  ceremonial  law.  Some 
remarkable  pairs  of  persons  are  Joshua  and  Caleb,  Ruth  and 
Naomi,  Saul  and  Jonathan,  David  and  Solomon,  Joab  and 
Abishai,  Nathan  and  Gad,  Zadok  and  Abiather,  Ahaziah 
and  Joram,  Jezebel  and  Athaliah.  Pairs  of  prophets  are 
Elijah  and  P^lisha,  Isaiah  and  Hosea,  Amos  and  Micah,  Eze¬ 
kiel  and  Daniel,  Zechariah  and  Haggai.  After  the  captivity 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  were  pairs  of 
leading  men.  Jonah  and  Nahum  were  two  prophets  to  Nin¬ 
eveh  before  its  final  overthrow.  Was  Jonah  a  myth.?  A 
traveler  on  the  Pacific  coast  had  confounded  the  snow  on  a 
range  of  snow  capped  mountains  with  the  white  clouds  rest¬ 
ing  here  and  there  on  the  summits;  and  asked,  “How  do 
you  tell  them  apart.?”  The  white  of  the  clouds  was  every¬ 
where  shading  off  into  dinginess;  while  the  snow  showed 
everywhere  the  same  unsullied  lustre,  with  the  dividing  line 
between  it  and  the  rocks  always  sharp  and  clear-cut.  So  in 
the  book  of  Jonah,  the  impartiality  and  goodness  of  God 
contrast  with  the  vanity  and  prejudice  of  a  man  just  as 
sharply  as  they  do  in  the  New  Testament.  The  book  stands 
out  in  that  remote  age  like  a  snow  peak  in  the  remote  back¬ 
ground  of  a  Western  landscrape.  But  men  may  pore  over 
books  till  their  impaired  vision  sees  mist  and  mountain,  myth 
and  miracle,  all  in  the  same  hazy  blur. 
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The  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther  form  a  striking  pair: 
both  occupy  similar  positions  in  the  earlier  and  the  later  Old 
Testament  narratives,  and  both  are  marked  by  the  absence 
of  miracles.  Both  teach  us  that  God  does  not  work  mira¬ 
cles  as  a  last  resort  to  get  good  folks  out  of  trouble,  but  can 
save  just  as  surely  through  providential  agencies;  and  in 
each  case  the  lesson  is  the  more  impressive,  because  the  chief 
actor  is  not  a  strong  man,  but  a  helpless  woman. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  exhibit  of  the  duality  of  the 
Old  Testament.  I  have  passed  by  many  cases  where  the 
duality  might  seem  a  little  far-fetched,  and  have  omitted 
many  others  for  the  lack  of  space. 

The  New  Testament  divides  naturally  into  two  parts: 
(i)  the  works  and  words  of  Christ;  (2)  the  works  and  words 
of  his  apostles.  Of  the  four  Gospels,  two  were  written  by 
apostles,  and  two  by  companions  of  apostles.  Matthew  and 
Luke  are  a  matching  pair,  both  treating  in  equal  degree  of 
the  miracles  and  the  discourses  of  our  Lord;  but  Mark  and 
John  are  a  contrasting  pair,  Mark  relating  mainly  the  won¬ 
ders  that  Christ  wrought  and  John  giving  remarkable  dis¬ 
courses.  The  first  three  Gospels  are  commonly  classed 
together,  because  they  have  so  much  in  common;  while 
four-fifths  of  John’s  Gospel  consists  of  matter  peculiar  to  it. 
But  here,  again,  John  and  Mark  are  at  the  extremes;  while 
Luke  and  Matthew  occupy  middle  ground,  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  matter  peculiar  to  themselves;  for  in  each  case  the 
new  matter  consists  mainly  of  discourses:  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  John,  Luke,  and  Matthew  are 
three  supplementists,  just  as  Mark,  Luke,  and  Matthew  are 
three  synoptists  in  regard  to  his  miracles.  This  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  as  natural  as  it  is  remarkable;  for  miracles  call  for  at¬ 
testation  “at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses;”  dis¬ 
courses  need  only  to  be  reported. 

Acts  is  in  two  parts:  the  first  treating  of  the  founding 
of  the  Jewish  Church  under  the  lead  of  Peter,  and,  the  sec- 
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ond,  the  founding  of  the  Gentile  Church  under  the  lead  of 
Paul.  Of  the  Epistles  we  have  two  Corinthians,  two  Thes- 
salonians,  two  Timothys,  and  two  Peters.  Romans  and  Ga¬ 
latians  are  a  matching  pair;  so  also  are  Second  and  Third 
John.  First  John  presents  God  under  the  twofold  aspects 
of  Light  and  Love,  and  Christians  as  having  fellowship  with 
the  Light,  and  sonship  through  the  Love.  In  the  Revela¬ 
tion  of  John  we  have  such  duads  as  God  and  the  Lamb,  the 
Two  Witnesses,  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet,  Michael 
and  the  Dragon,  the  Woman  and  the  Harlot,  Death  and 
Hades,  the  New  Jerusalem  and  the  Lake  of  Fire.  The 
Seven  Lamps  of  Fire  and  the  Seven  Eyes  of  the  Lamb  are 
two  symbols  of  the  Spirit;  while  the  seven  Stars  and  the 
Seven  Golden  Candlesticks  are  two  symbols  pertaining  to 
the  Church.  The  Seven  Seals  and  the  Seven  Trumpets 
match  each  other.  The  first  four  seals  represent  Disease, 
War,  Famine,  Pestilence:  the  first  four  trumpets  usher  in  the 
corruption  of  a  third  part  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  rivers, 
the  luminaries.  The  fifth  and  sixth  seals  cover  varied  and 
extended  events:  so  also  do  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets. 
Under  the  sixth  seal  the  elect  are  sealed;  under  the  sixth 
trumpet  the  inner  temple  is  measured  off,  and  set  apart. 
The  Seven  Bowls  have  a  different  arrangement;  the  first  and 
fifth  are  poured  out  especially  on  Babylon,  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  inflict  two  plagues  of  blood  and  one  of  fire,  while 
the  sixth  and  seventh  introduce  more  varied  events:  and 
events  seem  hastening  to  a  climax. 

The  highest  forms  of  beauty,  whether  in  creation  or 
revelation,  are  attained  by  blending  the  similar  and  dissimi¬ 
lar.  This  requires  the  highest  skill;  and  when  successfully 
done,  yields  the  highest  results.  Poetry  must  have  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  regularity,  and  hence  of  sameness;  but  it  must  also 
have  an  element  of  diversity,  or  it  would  be  insipid.  Rhymes 
are  formed  by  words  that  have  the  same  final,  but  not  the 
same  initial  sounds.  In  Hebrew  parallelisms  the  idea  is  the 
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same,  but  the  language  is  diverse.  What  would  architec¬ 
ture  be  without  diversity  of  form,  or  painting  without  varied 
colors  !  The  culmination  of  all  beautiful  blending  of  di¬ 
verse  things  is  found  in  the  person  of  Christ.  In  him  Crea¬ 
tor  and  creature  unite.  He  was  the  brightness  of  his 
Father’s  glory,  yet  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh; 
one  with  God,  who  cannot  be  tempted,  yet  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are.  The  Lord  of  all  and  the  fountain  of 
life,  he  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross;  and  knowing  no  sin,  he  was  made  sin  for  us:  for  in 
him 

“Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together; 

Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.”  1 

He  was  master  of  the  Hebrew  poetic  style;  and  the 
finest  specimen  of  this,  the  gem  of  all  gems  sacred  or  pro¬ 
fane,  is  his  invitation, 

“  Come  unto  me 

All  ye  that  labor,  And  are  heavy  laden ; 

And  I  will  give  you  rest. 

Take  my  yoke  upou  you,  And  learn  of  me : 

For  I  am  meek,  And  lowly  in  heart ; 

And  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls ; 

For  my  yoke  is  easy,  And  my  burden  is  light.” 

Many  of  his  parables  occur  in  pairs.  Thus  of  the 
seven  in  Matt,  xiii.,  the  first  two  refer  to  seeds  and  sowing, 
and  supplement  each  other.  Next  the  Mustard  seed  and 
the  Leaven  compare  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  things  that 
make  large  growth  from  small  beginnings.  Then  the  Hid¬ 
den  Treasure  and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  set  it  forth  as 
something  worth  sacrificing  everj’thing  for;  while  the  seventh 
mates  with  the  second.  Other  pairs  of  parables  are  the 
Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost  Coin;  Building  a  Tower  and  Going 
to  War,  the  New  Cloth  on  Old  Garments,  and  the  New 
Wine  in  Old  Skins;  the  Salt  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Light 
of  the  World;  the  Lamp  on  its  Stand,  and  the  City  on  a 
Hill;  the  Mountain,  and  the  Tree  uprooted  by  Faith;  the  I 
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Raven,  and  the  Lilies;  the  Pounds,  and  the  Talents;  the 
Galileans  slain  by  Pilate,  and  the  Eighteen  crushed  by  the 
Tower  of  Siloam;  Nineveh,  and  the  Queen  of  the  South; 
etc.  In  the  parables  not  thus  paired,  there  is  usually  a 
sharp  antithesis,  as  the  Children  in  the  Market  Place,  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  the 
Ten  Virgins.  The  climax  is  reached  in  the  Judgment  Scene, 
the  benevolent  inheriting  everlasting  life,  the  selfish  going 
away  into  everlasting  punishment. 

As  to  the  events  in  his  life,  the  shepherds  identified 
him  by  two  marks,  two  aged  saints  rejoiced  over  him  when 
he  was  brought  to  the  temple,  two  dreams  directed  Joseph 
in  regard  to  Mary  and  the  Child,  and  two  dreams  warned 
him  against  two  Herods.  Two  genealogies  substantiate 
his  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  David;  and  in  two  provinces 
most  of  his  works  were  wrought.  Twice  he  fed  the 
multitude;  and  twelve  and  sei’eji  baskets  full  of  fragments 
were  taken  up.  For  two  men  of  rank  he  healed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  two  only  children  he  brought  to  life;  while  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  his  own. 
His  twelve  apostles,  like  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  were  in 
pairs;  and  the  Seventy  also  were  sent  out  by  twos.  Two, 
Moses  and  Elijah,  came  to  him  at  his  transfiguration.  Twice 
he  cleansed  the  temple;  and  twice  he  was  anointed  with 
precious  ointment.  Two  rites  he  gave  the  church,  baptism 
and  the  Supper;  and  in  two  elements  he  instituted  the  latter. 
He  was  tried  by  two  high  priests:  the  one,  perhaps,  holding 
the  office  for  religious  matters  according  to  Moses;  the  other, 
for  civil  affairs  under  the  Roman  Governor;  he  was  also  tried 
by  two  civil  rulers:  the  one  a  foreigner  and  a  Gentile,  the 
other  a  native  and  a  descendant  of  Abraham — the  former 
ruling  the  Jews  and  Judaea,  the  latter  Galilee  and  remnants  of 
the  Ten  Tribes;  so  that,  against  Jesus,  “both  Herod  and 
Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  peoples  of  Israel, 
were  gathered  together.”  He  was  one  of  two  between 
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whom  the  people  chose;  and  was  crucified  between  two  rob¬ 
bers:  and  on  that  day  not  one,  but  two,  passed  from  the 
shame  and  torment  of  the  cross  to  the  glory  and  bliss  of 
Paradise.  Two  men  of  high  rank  buried  him;  and  two  an¬ 
gels  announced  his  resurrection.  On  two  successive  Sundays 
he  showed  himself  to  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem;  and  twice 
also  he  met  them  in  Galilee.  After  his  ascension  he  twice 
appeared  again  on  earth,  once  to  Saul  on  the  road  to  Da¬ 
mascus,  and  once  to  John  in  Patmos.  (Stephen  had  a  vision 
of  him  in  heaven,  not  on  earth.)  Once  he  came  in  humili¬ 
ation,  and  once  again  he  will  come  in  glory.  There  are  both 
plausible  arguments  against  this,  and  wild  theories  about  it; 
but  the  Word  seems  to  plauily  teach  just  this  much,  Christ 
will  come  again  in  visible  form,  and  then  his  saints  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  glorified  body  in  some  way  related  to  this  mortal 
body.  How  it  will  be  done,  or  what  it  will  be  like,  we  have 
less  means  of  conceiving  than  Newton  or  Franklin  had  of 
conceiving  of  what  we  are  now  doing  with  steam  and  elec¬ 
tricity. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  exhibit  of  the  duality 
of  either  Old  or  New  Testament.  But,  taken  altogether,  it 
gives  the  Word  something  of  that  duality,  both  in  outline 
and  detail,  which  we  find  in  nature.  It  all  has  the  same 
spontaneous  character,  and  constitutes  a  vast  framework, 
binding  the  whole  together,  and  linking  revelation  to  crea¬ 
tion.  There  is  also  a  deep  analogy  between  the  preparation 
in  creation  for  the  advent  of  man,  and  the  preparation  in 
revelation  for  the  advent  of  Christ.  After  long  eons  there 
appeared  on  the  earth  a  race  of  beings  immeasureably  su¬ 
perior  to  all  other  creatures,  beings  who  could  understand  its 
mechanism,  and  utilize  its  resources:  and  all  preceding  forms 
of  life  were  in  some  way  typical  of  man,  and  progressing 
toward  him.  So  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  whole  course  of 
events  was  preparing  for  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God;  and 
all  its  heroes  are  in  some  way  or  other  typical  of  Christ, 
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Abel  the  victim  of  envy,  Job  the  innocent  sufferer,  Isaac 
the  son  offered  up,  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  David  and  all  the 
faithful,  while  acting  each  his  part  in  the  preparatory  events, 
were  all  types  of  Christ;  and  many  of  the  Psalms  and 
Prophecies  seem  worded  as  they  are,  because  their  authors, 
or  those  of  whom  they  speak,  were  in  the  matters  referred 
to  typical  of  him  who  was  to  come.  As  Christ  came 
through  the  Divine  Spirit,  using  a  natural  process;  so  also 
God’s  creative  power  may  have  wrought  through  natural 
processes  in  bringing  the  human  race  into  existence.  The 
Spirit  brooded  on  the  waters. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  is  all  rather  fanciful. 
But  is  it  fanciful  to  find  duality  in  the  pairs  of  syllables  and 
of  rhymes  which  characterize  most  of  our  poetry.?  These 
latter  are  only  a  special  phase  of  a  numerical  order  which 
delights  us  in  many  other  things.  Duality  and  other  forms 
of  numerical  regularity  are  to  the  universe  what  rhyme  and 
metre  are  to  poetry.  The  poet  uses  his  words,  first  of  all,  for 
what  they  mean,  just  as  he  would  in  prose;  but  he  so  uses 
them  that  rhyme  and  metre  add  to  the  effect.  He  must 
combine  a  correct  and  tasteful  use  of  words  with  a  faultless 
versification.  Just  so  the  dual  symmetry  of  form  and  struct¬ 
ure  which  so  pervasively  characterizes  living  things,  not  only 
gives  beauty,  but  serves  many  most  important  ends.  For 
duality  unites  in  a  high  degree  economy  of  force  and  material 
with  beauty  of  form  and  efficiency  of  sendee.  In  both  na¬ 
ture  and  art  duality  is  so  pervasively  present  as  to  fully  sus¬ 
tain  the  likeness  to  rhyme  and  metre  in  poetry.  But  how 
far  is  this  true  also  of  the  Bible .?  It  is  true  of  the  account 
of  creation,  a  poem  in  the  Word  of  God  founded  on  a  poem 
in  his  works.  It  is  true  of  the  judgments  inflicted  on  Egypt, 
and  of  the  main  events  in  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Joseph,  and 
Moses;  and  in  the  Exodus  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
duality  appears  at  each  important  point  with  a  persistence 
not  reconcilable  with  the  theory  of  mere  hap.  If  the  death 
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of  the  two  sons  of  Judah  stood  alone,  the  fact  that  there 
were  just  two  of  them  would  be  of  little  weight;  but  when, 
to  these  are  added  the  two  sons  of  Aaron  and  the  two  sons 
of  Eli,  the  theory  of  mere  hap  as  to  the  number  two  begins 
to  look  improbable.  I  do  not  add  to  this  list  the  two  sons 
of  David  who  died  for  treason,  and  the  other  two  who  died, 
one  because  of  his  father’s  and  the  other  because  of  his  own 
flagrant  violation  of  the  seventh  commandment,  lest  it  should 
seem  too  far-fetched.  When  in  the  New  Testament  we  find 
that  sixteen  out  of  twenty-seven  books  can  be  classed  in 
pairs,  while  others  are  marked  by  a  dual  structure;  or  ob¬ 
serve  how  duality  pervades  the  events  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  especially  his  death  and  resurrection,  it  looks  more  and 
more  probable  that  there  was  a  divine  poet  {iron)rrfi)  order¬ 
ing  it  all. 

Again  it  may  be  objected  that  many  triplets  might  be 
found  in  the  Bible;  and  indeed  there  are  many;  but  this  is 
only  in  harmony  with  poetry,  and  with  the  works  of  nature 
too.  We  have  triplets  as  well  as  duads  in  both  the  rhyme 
and  the  metre  of  poetry,  and  in  the  numerical  order  of  the 
universe  triality  often  blends  with  duality;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  six  stamens  and  the  six  petals  which  everywhere  mark 
the  lily.  The  “  Holy,  holy,  holy,”  of  the  archangels  is  only 
one  of  numerous  instances  in  which  triality  is  preferred  to 
duality  in  ascriptions  of  praise  to  Deity.  In  fact,  not  only 
three,  but  5  also  and  other  numbers  are  sometimes  used  in  a 
striking  manner,  just  as  also  they  often  enter  into  the  numer¬ 
ical  order  of  poetry  or  of  nature.  The  question  is  this.  Is 
the  Bible  use  of  them  a  haphazard  one,  or  part  of  a  poetical 
order,  in  which  their  use  adds  to  the  beauty  and  force.? 
David’s  warriors  are  arranged  in  threes  and  thirties;  three, 
yea  four,  things  mark  a  climax  of  wonders,  or  of  sins;  be¬ 
fore  the  cock  crew  tivice^  Peter  denied  his  Master  thrice ;  he 
was  not  especially  moved  by  being  twice  asked,  “  Lovest 
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thou  me?”  but  was  grieved  when  Christ  asked  it  the  third 
time.  This  well  illustrates  the  emphasis  that  lies  in  a  triple 
repetition.  Christ  prayed  thrice  in  the  Garden;  and  Paul 
thrice  besought  that  his  thorn  in  the  flesh  might  be  removed. 
Duality  differs  from  triality  in  this,  duality  maintains  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  economy  and  fulness  or  emphasis,  triality  sub¬ 
ordinates  all  else  to  emphasis. 

The  language  of  China  is  made  up  of  monosyllables, 
which  are  so  few  in  number  that  each  one  has  at  least  six 
or  eight  entirely  distinct  uses.  So  to  avoid  ambiguity,  two 
sounds  which  have  one  meaning  in  common  are  united  in  a 
dyssyllable;  and  often,  too,  the  most  important  word  in  a 
sentence  is  repeated.  But  triple  repetition  marks  a  special 
emphasis;  as  “Intimate,  intimate^  INTIMATE,  and  yet  he 
sells  to  me  dear,”  i.  e.,  he  is  a  very  mean  man.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  is  almost  as  much  dyssyllabic  as  monosyllabic;  their 
best  prose  will  scan  as  if  it  were  made  up  of  spondees  with 
now  and  then  a  dactyl;  and  in  their  standard  poetry  the 
metre  is  a  ys  made  up  of  two  spondees  and  a  dactyl.  Just 
so  we  often  find  the  leaves  on  a  stem  arranged  in  couplets 
with  a  triplet  at  the  end. 

The  higher  criticism,  with  its  tendency  to  make  out  two 
Jahvists,  two  Elohists,  two  Redactors,  etc.,  bears  striking, 
because  unconscious,  testimony  to  the  duality  which  per¬ 
vades  the  Old  Testament. 

Now  as  to  the  practical  value  of  all  this:  does  not 
duality  have  some  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Old  Testament  “Scriptures”?  It  strengthens  the 
presumption  against  their  being  a  disorderly  jumble  of  frag¬ 
ments.  It  is  true  that  the  higher  criticism  ton  nes  only  the 
letter:  and  there  is  an  invincible  “spirit”  of  le  Scriptures, 
which  no  criticism  of  the  letter  can  destroy.  So  there  is  a 
spirit  in  man  which  can  overcome  bodily  infirmities;  so  that 
the  blind  can  read,  and  even  a  man  without  hands  become 
an  artist.  Is  it  then  no  harm  to  a  man  to  dig  out  his  eyes, 
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or  lop  off  his  limbs  ?  The  presumption  is  that  he  who  gave 
man  a  body  to  match  his  spirit  would  secure  to  the  Script¬ 
ures  a  letter  befitting  them.  The  analogy  of  both  creation 
and  revelation,  their  inwrought  poetic  order,  is  against  the 
present  positions  of  the  higher  criticism.  And  when  we 
consider  the  manner  in  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  quote 
the  “  Scriptures,”  spirit  of  their  quotations,  even  more 
than  the  form,  establish  a  probability  in  favor  of  the  letter 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  only  the  strongest  proof  can 
outbalance. 

But  the  repetitions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  joints  in 
its  harness,  through  which  its  integrity  has  been  assailed. 
Thus  unskilful  compilation  is  assumed  as  the  explanation  of  the 
repetitions  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  this  overlooks  the  value  of 
repetition  in  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  a  rude  and  froward 
race.  The  repetitions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  mainly  dual; 
and  dual  repetitiofi  combines^  in  the  highest  degree^  economy 
of  force  with  intensity  of  effect.  The  speaker  who  knows 
how  to  skilfully  repeat  his  leading  positions,  thereby  greatly 
increases  his  power  both  to  interest  and  convince  the  aver¬ 
age  man.  Hence,  as  we  have  seen,  Christ  uttered  his  para¬ 
bles  in  pairs.  The  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch  abound  in 
just  this  impressive  repetition.  For  some. striking  cases,  see 
Ex.  xxx.-xxxi.  as  to  offerings  on  the  golden  altar,  taking 
the  census,  etc.  In  them  all,  dual  repetitions  impart  a 
rhythmical  cadence,  repeating  the  important  points,  to  catch 
the  ear  and  impress  tbe  mind.  And  what  more  reasonable 
than  that  God  should  extend  his  use  of  so  effective  an  in¬ 
strument  to  events.?  The  mind  is  naturally  impressed  by 
coincidences;  and  pairs  of  judgments  or  deliverances  add 
greatly  to  each  other’s  impressiveness.  It  is  absurd  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  God  would  employ  duality  everywhere  else,  and 
then  omit  it  just  where  it  would  be  most  effective  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  mercy  on  this  earth. 
The  pairs  of  similar  events  in  the  Pentateuch  are  the  majestic 
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metre  of  the  Divine  poet;  and  yet  there  are  critics  who  find 
in  them  only  rehashes  of  discrepant  traditions.  The  duality 
which  runs  through  the  Pentateuch  is  a  proof  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  master  mind  who  knew  how  to  teach  men;  and  if 
the  critic  who  finds  in  it  an  argument  against  its  integrity, 
follows  the  same  principles  in  his  preaching  as  in  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  Moses,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  have  small 
power  over  men.  It  is  marvellous  how  such  critics,  in  their 
attempt  to  be  scientific  at  the  expense  of  the  supernatural, 
tend  to  become  dead  to  poetry,  and  devoid  of  common  sense. 

Of  all  past  errors  which  science  has  exploded,  none  are 
now  seen  to  be  more  absurd  than  the  atheistic  doctrine  of  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  higher  criticism,  which  aims  to  be  most  highly  scientific, 
is  applying  this  very  doctrine  to  the  Divine  Word,  and  trying 
to  show  that  it  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous  concotirse  of 
fragments.  As  if  he  who  taught  the  mother  bird  to  care 
for  her  eggs  and  her  young,  would  give  most  important  rev¬ 
elations  to  men  who  had  not  the  sense  to  record  them,  and 
hand  them  down;  or  that  the  children  of  God  could  ever 
have  been  careless  of  his  word !  I  write  these  words  from 
the  conviction  that  the  mental  attitude  which  once  set  “  for¬ 
tuitous  concourse’.’  over  against  a  Divine  Maker,  still  infects 
somewhat  much  of  present  theorizing  on,  and  criticism  of, 
things  pertaining  to  the  supernatural. 

Again,  duality  has  some  bearing  on  the  arguments  for 
the  partition  of  Isaiah.  There  were  two  deportations,  that 
of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  and  that  of  Judah  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah.  God  did  not  aim  to  blot  out  either  nation,  but 
wrought  through  his  prophets  for  the  preservation  of  pious 
remnants  from  each;  and  hence  a  marked  prophetic  activity 
attended  each  deportation.  The  return  of  Israel  as  well  as 
Judah  was  promised  and  provided  for.  The  lands  in  which 
the  two  nations  were  captive  were  not  far  apart,  perhaps, 
were  contiguous;  and  the  Ten  Tribes  passed  in  turn  under 
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the  sway  of  both  Babylon  and  Persia.  Ezekiel  addressed 
more  prophecies  to  Israel  than  to  Judah.  The  proclamation 
of  Cyrus  opened  the  way  for  the  return  of  all;  and  Ezra 
states  (ii.  70)  that  there  dwelt  “All  Israel  in  their  cities.’* 
John  in  his  Gospel  never  applies  the  name  Jew  to  Galileans; 
and  Paul  and  James  recognize  the  existence  of  twelve  tribes 
in  their  day.  There  was  a  call  for  such  a  prophecy  as  Isa. 
xl.-lxvi.  at  the  time  of  the  first  deportation:  it  was  well- 
suited  to  encourage  the  faithful  few,  and  keep  alive  the  vital 
spark  in  captive  Israel;  and  it  has  a  catholicity  befitting  the 
situation.  It  recognizes  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  as  the 
religious  centre,  but  names  Jacob  twenty-six  times  and  Israel 
forty-six  times  to  Jerusalem  and  Zion  each  eighteen  times, 
Judah  four  times,  and  David  only  once.  Jehovah  is  repeat¬ 
edly  called  “the  Holy  One  of  Israel.”  In  the  prophecy 
about  Cyrus,  Jehovah  is  “even  the  God  of  Israel;”  and 
Cyrus  employs  this  specific  name  in  his  proclamation. 

Again,  a  reformation  in  Judah  had  saved  that  nation 
from  the  enemy  who  had  carried  Israel  captive;  but  there 
soon  followed  a  relapse  with  persecution,  when  Manasseh 
filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood,  and  the  faithful  needed 
just  such  a  message  from  God.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Judah 
as  well  as  in  Israel  called  for  such  a  prophecy  in  Isaiah’s 
time. 

And,  again,  prophecies  are  of  two  kinds,  those  in  which 
the  prophet’s  own  person  is  prominent,  and  those  in  which 
it  [s  suppressed.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  are  marked  instances 
of  the  former  class  when  they  are  dealing  with  Judah  and 
Israel,  “men  of  God”  in  contact  and  in  conflict  with  the 
men  of  the  times:  their  prophecies  against  foreign  nations 
are  often  of  the  latter  class,  their  own  person  not  appearing. 
But  the  latter  portion  of  Isaiah  is  the  most  striking  case  we 
have  of  suppressed  personality.  In  all  the  twenty-seven 
chapters,  the  author  himself  does  not  once  appear.  Yet  as 
we  read  them,  we  seem  continually  to  be  hearing  Isaiah’s 
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matchless  voice.  Is  it  not  rash,  then,  to  assert  that  these 
chapters  must  have  been  written  by  some  one  else,  in  Baby¬ 
lon  and  near  the  close  of  the  captivity  ? 

And  yet,  again,  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
divided  into  two  parts.  Thus,  Ezekiel  for  the  first  twenty- 
four  chapters,  denounces  Judah  and  Israel;  but,  from  there 
on,  it  comforts  them  and  denounces  their  enemies;  and  it 
concludes  with  a  vast  symbolic  vision  as  unique  as  is  the 
latter  portion  of  Isaiah.  This  dual  character,  first  denuncia¬ 
tory  and  then  consolatory,  appears  at  the  beginning  of 
prophecies  about  Israel  in  Deut.  xvii.-xxxiii.,  and  marks  all 
the  prophetic  books.  In  some,  as  Ezekiel  and  Joel,  it  divides 
the  book  into  two  parts;  in  others,  as  Isaiah  and  Hosea,  the 
two  alternate.  But  all  end  hopefully;  and  even  the  Lamen¬ 
tations  of  Jeremiah  do  not  close  in  an  utterly  hopeless  strain. 
The  prophet  of  Jehovah  is  never  a  pessimist.  But  the 
thirty-ninth  of  Isaiah  contains  the  first  prediction  of  the 
coming  Babylonish  captivity  of  Judah;  and,  did  the  book 
end  here,  prophetic  analogy  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
something  was  missing.  Daniel,  in  the  first  six  chapters  of 
his  book,  is  an  interpreter  of  dreams;  but  in  the  last  six,  he 
is  a  receiver  of  visions  and  interpretations,  just  the  opposite 
of  the  other  captive  statesman,  Joseph,  who  was  first  a 
dreamer,  and  then  an  interpreter.  In  the  first  seven  chap¬ 
ters  of  Zechariah,  the  prophet’s  own  person  is  prominent, 
and  visions  abound;  in  the  last  seven  both  are  withdrawn, 
and  there  is  simply  prediction,  reaching  far  into  the  future. 
But  critics  think  that  they  find  here,  also,  a  seam  along 
which  a  book  will  rip  in  two.  But  if  Isaiah  and  Zechariah* 
are  to  be  thus  ripped  up,  then  why  not  all  the  rest.^  It  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  report  of  a  Chinese  official  on  the  arrest  of 
three  missionaries.  It  was  false  not  only  as  to  the  main 
facts,  but  also  in  all  the  details;  and  when  I  remarked  on 
this  to  a  Chinese  friend,  he  replied,  “  You  do  not  understand: 
when  a  man  begins  to  lie,  he  must  lie  right  straight  through. 
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and  not  mix  in  any  truth.”  So  when  critics  begin  to  treat  the 
dual  order  of  the  “Scriptures”  as  a  seam  in  the  robe,  there  is 
no  stopping-place  till  the  whole  book  is  torn  into  patches, 
just  fit  for  a  “  crazy  quilt.”  Jahvist  must  supplement  Jah- 
vist,  and  Elohist  Elohist,  and  so  on  (in  each  case  duality 
leading  to  the  invention  of  a  pair)  till  it  comes  to  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum;  and  the  whole  thing,  like  the  Ptolemaic  system 
of  astronomy,  breaks  down  under  its  own  weight.  Such 
critics  often  seem  to  assume  that  before  them,  all  men  were 
superstitious  simpletons,  whose  testimony  was  worth  noth¬ 
ing;  and  their  methods  are  too  much  like  Chinese  methods 
of  administering  justice.  The  magistrate  believes  no  body’s 
testimony,  unless  a  bribe  has  given  him  a  bias,  but  forms  his 
own  theory  of  the  case,  and  then  applies  torture  till  he  ex¬ 
torts  a  confession  to  suit  it. 

Reason  which  deals  with  law  and  faith,  which  grasps  the 
supernatural,  forms  a  most  important  duad.  But  the  one  has 
its  abuse  in  rationalism,  and  the  other  in  superstition.  But 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  higher  criticism  to  minimize  or 
even  shut  out  the  supernatural;  for  it  first  approached  its 
problems  from  the  rationalistic  point  of  view.  And  though  it 
is  not  now  identified  with  rationalism,  it  is  still  infected  with  its 
taint,  and  not  ready  to  give  the  supernatural  its  due  place  as  a 
force  in  the  production  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  if  we 
accept  as  two  factors  in  the  production  of  Isaiah  and  other 
prophetic  books  a  Divine  Mind  knowing  the  remotest  future 
and  rational  men  used  by  the  Spirit  for  the  furtherance  of 
rational  purposes  which  embrace  the  distant  future,  then 
there  is  no  more  diversity  than  would  easily  result  from  the 
combined  activity  of  two  free  and  rational  agents.  But  when 
the  rationalistic  trend  excludes  or  minimizes  the  Spirit’s 
activity  as  a  factor  in  the  problem,  something  must  be  in¬ 
vented  to  take  its  place.  There  has  been  a  little  excuse  for 
this  aversion  to  the  supernatural  in  a  superstitious  use  of  it  to 
shut  out  natural  law  and  forestall  investigation  with  a  mirac- 
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ulous  explanation  of  everything;  but  surely  the  higher  crit¬ 
icism  ought  to  rise  above  all  this.  Yet  some  of  the  most 
destructive  work  has  been  done  by  critics  who,  starting  with 
wrong  theories  as  to  the  supernatural  elements  in  God’s 
Word,  have  been  driven  by  their  very  candor  to  most  ques¬ 
tionable  results. 

In  the  natural  sciences  every  theory  has  to  be  tested  by 
experiment;  and  the  higher  criticism,  with  its  subtile  data, 
and  large  room  for  bias  of  mind  to  mislead,  has  peculiar 
need  of  a  rigid  practical  test.  Some  claim  that  this  rend¬ 
ing  apart  of  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  has  given 
them  a  fuller  disclosure  of  its  spirit;  and  they  find  in  this  a 
confirmation  of  their  theories.  But  so  also  there  are  men 
who  have  gained  increased  spiritual  vision  from  the  loss  of 
eyesight.  The  practical  test  is.  What  will  give  the  Bible  the 
greatest  reforming  power  over  the  mass  of  plain  men.^  For 
this  it  was  given,  and  for  this  it  is  necessary;  and  he  who 
holds  theories  hurtful  to  this,  will  hurt  his  own  power  for 
good;  and  in  the  future  growth  of  the  church,  he  and  his 
theories  will  be  left  behind;  while  sounder  men  will  gather 
in  the  converts,  by  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
For  the  fit  owe  their  fitness  to  God,  and  he  blesses  it  both 
in  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  men  to  whose  solid  faith  the  Bible  is  not  a  lump  of 
conglomerate,  but  the  Spirit’s  two-eged  sword,  are  the  ones 
who  have  power  to  convert  sinners.  The  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures  are  the  strong  in  the  spirit. 

The  Bible  is  the  temple  and  ark  of  truth,  where  a  divine 
light  glows  above  the  mercy  seat,  but  whence  also  fire  blazes 
forth  against  the  impious:  and  neither  superstition  nor  ra¬ 
tionalism  should  tempt  any  one  to  imitate  either  Uzzah  or 
Uzziah.  Its  “underlying  subject  is,”  as  President  Harper 
well  says,  “sin  and  grace.”  Grace  provides  one  all-sufficient 
salvation  from  sin;  and  revelation  brings  this  down  within 
the  reach  of  children.  But  it  demands  that  all  shall  receive 
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it  as  little  children;  pride,  lust,  and  self-will  rebel  at  this. 
And  when  hostility  to  the  supernatural  in  the  Bible  is  traced 
to  its  ultimate  source,  it  will  be  found  to  rise  from  just  this 
rebellion  to  its  divine  authority.  It  is  true  that  this  has  been 
perverted  to  the  uses  of  spiritual  tyrrany;  but  the  Bible  sel¬ 
dom  has  been  a  favorite  with  tyrants;  and  the  hard  fact  of 
history  is  that  men  have  been  more  tolerant  of  tyrranies  that 
humor  their  pet  sins  than  of  the  fixed  demand  of  the  Word 
for  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  # 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  everj-^lhing,  though  too  often 
it  is  only  a  right  side  and  a  wrong  side,  and  there  is  a  better 
side  to  this  Old  Testament  criticism.  In  old  times,  after 
years  of  neglect,  the  temple  would  need  to  be  cleansed  and 
repaired,  though  not  to  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt;  and  so 
now  there  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  work  to  be  done  for  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  I  would  suggest  a  less 
equivocal  name  than  the  higher^  criticism;  it  is  too  con¬ 
venient  a  stalking  horse  for  sceptical  smartness  and  vanity. 
Let  all  be  lowly,  in  form,  as  well  as  spirit,  in  dealing  with 
the  Word  of  God.  Keep  at  work,  but  learn  a  lesson  of 
caution  from  natural  scientists.  Dr.  Koch  among  other  val¬ 
uable  discoveries  thought  he  had  found  a  cure  for  consump¬ 
tion;  and  the  eager  demand  for  it,  caused  its  premature  pro¬ 
mulgation,  only  to  find  that  it  failed  to  cure.  But  the  facts 
at  the  base  of  it  may  in  time  be  mated  with  other  as  yet 
undiscovered  facts,  and  prove  a  great  boon  to  man.  This 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  has  a  desirable  end  in  view, 
but  not  an  intensely  urgent  one:  for  the  Bible  is  doing  its 
work  very  well  in  spite  of  our  ignorance  on  some  points. 

*  The  term  “higher  criticism  ”  is  analogous  to  the  term  “  higher  mathe* 
matics;’’  but  the  analogy  seems  rather  distant.  For  in  mathematics  we  ad¬ 
vance  in  a  fixed  logical  order  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The  higher 
criticism  seeks  to  go  below  the  text  and  textual  criticism  and  back  of  it, 
rather  than  to  build  upon  it,  and  even,  perhaps  to  convict  it  of  wasting  time 
on  human  dross  instead  of  refining  gold. 
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The  critics  can  be  given  more  time,  and  need  not  try  to 
strike  twelve  before  noon.  Better  far  be  behind  the  times 
than  ahead  of  the  truth.  * 

There  has  been  the  same  battle  over  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  the  Old;  but  here,  dealing  with  things  nearer  at 
hand,  it  has  not  been  so  easy  to  mistake  snow-caps  for 
clouds.  When,  however,  it  comes  to  a  harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  scholars  often  seem  to  assume  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  against  the  repetition  of  either  events  or  discourses. 
Duality  would  seem  to  reverse  this,  and  give  a  probability 
in  favor  of  repetition. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  call  of  Peter,  and  Andrew  (Matt, 
iv.  18-22),  and  the  Miraculous  Draft  of  Fishes  (Luke  v.  i— 
ii).  Many  harmonists  identify  the  two,  and  so  put  Luke 
V.  i-ii  back  in  the  middle  of  the  previous  chapter.  But, 
in  the  first  case,  Christ  said  to  the  two  brothers,  “Come 
after  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men;”  in  the  other 
case,  he  said  to  the  awe-stricken  Peter,  “Fear  not,  from 
henceforth  thou  shalt  capture  men.”  Here  we  have  a 
Bible  duad,  a  promise  repeated  in  words  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  make  it  more  emphatic.  There  is  a  further 
advance  on  this  in  the  second  Miraculous  Draft  of  Fishes 
(John  xxi.);  while  a  climax  is  reached  (Acts  x.)  in  the 
vision  of  the  great  sheet  let  down  thrice  from  heaven,  full 
of  all  manner  of  living  things;  whereby  Peter  was  taught 
to  capture  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 

Take  again  the  time  note  in  Luke  ix.  51-56:  this  is 
made  a  fixed  time  mark  in  the  general  narrative  by  harmon¬ 
ists,  a  Procustes  bed  to  which  everything  must  conform. 
But  in  this  incident  and  the  preceding  one,  we  have  two  cases 
of  party  spirit  and  misguided  zeal  for  Christ,  in  both  of 
which  John  was  prominent,  which  Christ  rebukes.  In  the 
account  of  his  rejection  at  the  Samaritan  village  the  time 
note  was  needed  to  explain  the  situation.  They  would  not 
receive  him  because  his  face  was  toward  Jerusalem;  and  his 
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face  was  steadfastly  toward  Jerusalem,  because  the  time  was 
well-nigh  come  that  he  should  be  received  up.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  he  entered  the  village,  and  why  he  did  not  ap¬ 
proach  in  a  more  conciliatory  manner.  These  two  incidents 
are  followed  by  three  others,  the  first  one  of  which  makes 
an  antithetic  pair  with  the  first  of  these  two,  contrasting  the 
man  who  was  with  Christ  in  spirit  though  not  in  form,  with 
one  who  would  follow  boldly,  while  perhaps  wanting  the 
right  spirit.  The  last  two  incidents  are  a  mating  pair;  and 
the  five  form  a  pentad  which  clearly  defines  the  spirit  that 
should  characterize  the  follower  of  Jesus:  and  when  taken 
with  the  two  immediately  preceding  incidents  of  Christ  an¬ 
nouncing  his  coming  passion,  and  rebuking  their  strife  about 
who  should  be  greatest,  the  seven  form  a  striking  heptad. 
Not  all  of  them  need  belong  in  chronological  order  to  this 
chapter.  The  incident  at  the  Samaritan  village  fits  in  nicely 
after  Luke  xvii.  10;  and  if  we  put  it  there,  instead  of  bring¬ 
ing  Luke  xvii.  11-19  back  into  chap.  ix.  after  Riddle  and 
Robinson,  how  many  difficulties  in  harmonizing  will  be  ob¬ 
viated  ! 

Truth,  though  its  own  attestation,  often  calls  for  reiter¬ 
ation.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  truths  which  upset 
long-established  notions.  Such  a  truth  was  that  set  forth 
in  the  parables  of  the  Leaven  and  the  Mustard  seed.  The 
disciples  were  slow  to  accept  such  a  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  even  now  there  are  those  who 
controvert  the  statement  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  leaven:  it  does  not  agree  with  their  theory  in  regard  to 
this  kingdom.  It  would  not  be  strange,  then,  if  Christ  re¬ 
peated  the  two:  and  hence  Matthew  and  Luke  may  each 
be  reporting  a  separated  occasion  on  which  Christ  used 
them.  So  also  he  four  times  told  his  disciples  that  he  must 
die  and  rise  again.  We  have  in  all  this  the  emphatic  insis¬ 
tence  of  the  double  couplet. 

Again,  the  same  truth  may  have  different  applications 
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to  different  classes.  Thus  the  parable  of  the  Pounds  pre¬ 
sents  a  truth  as  it  stands  related  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
church;  while  that  of  the  Talents  applies  the  same  truth  to 
the  leaders,  especially  the  Twelve,  to  whom  Christ  was 
about  to  entrust  all  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  which  he 
should  die  to  establish.  In  the  two  parables  we  have  just 
that  fulness  and  balance  of  statement  which  duality  aims  to 
give.  Other  cases  might  be  adduced  where  duality  would 
help  to  solve  difficulties  in  harmonizing;  yet  I  do  not  hope 
to  find  in  it  a  universal  solvent  of  them  all. 

Live  things  are  not  only  born  of  two,  but  live  and 
grow  through  the  joint  action  of  two  agencies.  In  plants  it 
is  air  and  sap;  in  animals  it  is  air  and  food.  It  seems  to  be 
a  law  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  natural  world,  that  every 
resultant  shall  come  through  the  interaction  of  two  forces, 
the  one  aggressive,  the  other  responsive.  So  the  Bible  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  us  not  as  the  sole  product  of  either  the  Di¬ 
vine  or  the  human  mind,  but  the  two  together;  the  Divine 
being  the  aggressive  force,  and  the  human  being  the  respon¬ 
sive  activity.  In  China  I  sometimes  have  a  Chinese  scholar 
put  my  thoughts  into  their  classical  language,  under  my 
supervision.  The  wording  is  his;  yet  I  am  responsible  for 
every  word.  At  times  I  insist  on  a  particular  phraseology, 
or  again  I  leave  a  matter  of  business  partly  to  his  judgment, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  some  such  ways 
God  may  have  used  the  prophets  to  produce  the  Word. 
The  Divine  and  the  human  are  both  visible,  like  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  both  father  and  mother  in  the  face  of  a  child;  but 
no  skill  can  dissect  out  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe,  which  would 
disconnect  God  from  it,  and  the  creation  theory,  which 
would  make  God  the  sole  actor  in  each  advancing  step,  are 
both  of  them  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  dual  forces  which 
characterizes  both  nature  and  revelation.  God  honors  what 
he  has  made  by  using  it  in  what  he  is  going  to  make;  and 
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when  once  we  get  the  idea  before  the  mind  that  God  may 
have  brought  the  universe  to  its  present  stage  through  both 
evolutionary  and  creative  processes,  the  language  of  Gen.  i. 
seems  to  fit  the  thought.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  as  to 
how  the  two  may  have  been  combined.  It  is  taking  years 
of  careful  investigation  to  solve  the  mystery  of  birth,  how 
much  more  then,  of  creation. 

The  Bible  represents  man  not  as  an  independent  agent 
standing  alone  in  his  moral  activities,  but  as  a  voluntary  re¬ 
sponsive  agent,  who  either  under  the  good  impulses  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  works  out  life,  or  under  the  evil  impulses  of 
Satan  works  out  death.  He  is  never  alone,  but  always 
paired  with  one  or  the  other.  But  his  initial  response  be¬ 
ing  to  Satan,  the  race  was  started  toward  death.  Evolution 
should  have  produced  a  creature  with  appetencies  accurately 
balanced;  but  in  fallen  man  we  find  disordered  appetites  and 
a  perverse  will  mutually  making  each  other  worse,  and  work¬ 
ing  the  ruin  of  individuals  and  families,  and  even  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  whole  races.  The  final  catastrophe  also  comes 
through  the  joint  action  of  two  agencies,  the  one  attacking 
from  without  and  the  other  corrupting  from  within.  It  is  like 
the  fall  of  the  decaying  tree  before  the  blast.  So  it  was 
with  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  (Lev.  xviii.  24, 
25),  and  the  two  destructions  of  Jerusalem:  and  so  it  is  now. 
In  the  social  problems  of  the  day,  the  selfishness  of  the 
masses  is  as  great  an  obstacle  as  is  the  selfishness  of  the 
rich  and  strong.  The  African’s  cruelty  and  greed  have  been 
essential  factors  in  the  slave  trade;  the  covetousness  and 
sensuality  of  the  Chinaman  are  the  fat  soil  in  which  the 
opium  traffic  thrives;  and  the  red  man’s  own  lust  and  law¬ 
lessness  have  been  potent  factors  in  his  extermination. 
The  shame  of  it  is  that  the  aggressive  force  in  these  evils 
comes  from  nominally  Christian  races.  The  legion  of  de¬ 
mons,  which  when  cast  out  of  the  man  entered  the  swine 
and  destroyed  them,  fitly  typify  that  scum  which  the  aggres- 
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sive  force  of  Christianity  drives  out  before  it  into  the  heathen 
races.  The  sight  of  Israel  in  bondage  moves  us  to  pity; 
but  when  God  heard  their  groanings,  and  set  them  free,  they 
soon  provoked  him  to  as  fierce  wrath  as  the  Egyptians  had. 
And  now  wherever  we  find  an  oppressed  people,  we  find 
men  whose  debased  moral  nature  is  callous  to  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  others,  and  only  wanting  opportunity  to  develop 
into  tyrants  themselves.  The  Turks  and  the  Chinese  rail  at 
the  venality  and  truculence  of  their  officials;  but  most  of 
them  would  themselves  make  the  same  kind  of  officials  if 
they  had  the  chance.  The  people  are  not  so  bad  as  the 
rulers,  just  as  weeds  are  smaller  in  a  sterile  soil.  Wealth 
and  power  give  a  fatter  soil  for  evil  to  thrive  in.  Moses  and 
David  had  to  serve  apprenticeships  as  toiling  shepherds  and 
oppressed  wanderers,  before  they  could  be  fitted  to  shepherd 
the  nation.  But  when  the  wise  Solomon,  in  addition  to  levies, 
presents,  and  profits  from  trade,  had  the  enormous  yearly  in¬ 
come  of  Six  hundred  and  sixty-six  talents,  say  $18,500,000 
in  gold,  he  became  a  licentious  tyrant,  and  with  a  harem  of 
a  thousand  women,  led  thd  van  in  a  course  of  dissipation 
which  made  Jerusalem  the  prototype  of  Babylon  and  Rome. 
In  every  age  excess  of  wealth  won  through  abuse  of  power 
has  been  a  most  ravenous  beast;  and  perhaps  one  reason 
why  there  are  fewer  men  than  women  in  our  churches,  is  the 
greater  opportunities  which  men  have  of  getting  and  spending 
money  in  anti-Christian  ways.  If  only  we  can  know  this 
beast  by  its  number,  and  starve  it  to  death  on  consecrated 
power  and  wealth,  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  come.  This 
beast  had  its  full  embodiment  in  Rome  and  in  Nero,  the  let¬ 
ters  of  whose  name  and  title,  Neron  Kaisar,  put  into  He¬ 
brew  have  the  numerical  value  of  Six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six.  It  well  typifies  excessive  tyranny  which  having  ex¬ 
torted  the  bigger  share  demands  ten  per  cent  more,  and  then 
with  a  last  turn  of  the  screw  wrings  out  one  per  cent  more. 

In  the  corrupting  presence  of  sin  we  have  not  the  sur- 
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vival  of  the  fittest,  for  there  are  none  fit  to  survive,  but  the 
destruction  of  the  more  unfit.  For  because  of  sin  the  law 
can  only  work  death.  A  good  aggressive  force  must  come 
in  to  revive  and  heal  the  ruined  moral  nature;  and  the 
strong  man  armed  must  be  despoiled  by  one  stronger  than 
he.  The  soul  must  be  divorced  from  Satan,  and  married  to 
its  Maker;  and  the  body  transformed  from  a  den  of  thieves 
to  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  law  of  the  death 
of  the  worse  acts  powerfully  to  slough  off  corruption,  and 
prevent  utter  rottenness.  It  is  a  terrific  destroyer,  but  it 
keeps  the  heathen  from  reaching  a  point  where  nothing  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  gospel  would  survive.  It  is  a  stern  school¬ 
master,  but  it  leads  toward  Christ.  Often  two  evils  combine 
their  forces,  only  to  shorten  their  days.  So  was  it  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  so  it  was  with  the  Beast  and 
the  False  Prophet  in  pagan  Rome.  So  was  it  also  when 
slavery  called  secession  to  its  aid,  and  some  fought  for  the 
one  and  some  for  the  other;  and  so  may  the  rum  power  and 
political  corruption,  now  confederate  in  the  land,  hasten 
each  other’s  sloughing  off.  But  must  our  nation  bleed 
again  t  By  two  wars  we  won  complete  national  indepe- 
dence;  by  two  wars  also  must  we  attain  internal  soundness  ? 
This  depends  on  the  Church.  If  the  salt  loses  its  savor, 
and  the  light  refuses  to  shine  and  purify,  the  knife  must  cut. 
The  Roman  lust  for  dominion  was  cruel;  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  Twelve  Tribes  was  sad;  but  her  vast  empire,  with 
pious  Israelites  scattered  through  it  from  end  to  end,  opened 
a  way,  and  made  ready  elements  which  could  respond  to  the 
gospel.  Opium  is  a  curse  to  the  Chinese,  and  to  the  for¬ 
eign  trader  in  Chini;  but  it  has  humbled  the  pride  which 
was  once  the  Chinese  barrier  to  Christianity.  In  due  time 
Christ  said  to  them,  a  people  as  vicious  as  they  were  vain, 
“  Come  into  my  kingdom,  or  perish  from  before  it.”  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  which  he  would  have  them  do,  or  toward 
which  result  his  providence  is  now  working. 
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According  to  James,  faith  and  works  are  an  interacting 
pair;  and  so  also  are  the  Divine  and  the  human  will  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul.  The  Divine  holds  itself  ready  to  be  moved 
by  our  prayers;  that  so  in  turn,  it  may  move  us  to  right¬ 
eousness.  In  the  Divine  mind  foreordination  and  fore¬ 
knowledge  may  also  be  a  simultaneously  interacting  pair. 
What  we  expect,  depends  in  part  on  what  we  intend;  and 
what  we  intend  depends  in  part  on  what  we  expect.  The 
two  are  continually  interacting;  and  with  more  power  we 
could  expect  more  surely;  or  with  better  foresight  we  could 
purpose  more  firmly.  But  purpose  without  knowledge  is 
folly,  and  knowledge  without  purpose  is  imbecility.  In  God 
both  wisdom  and  will  are  limitless;  and  I  suppose  the  two 
have  been  co-ordinate  in  their  action  from  all  eternity. 

Both  Paul  and  Peter  subordinate  the  wife  to  the  hus¬ 
band,  and  yet  practically  make  him  her  servant.  But  in  a 
family  regulated  according  to  their  injunctions,  the  children 
would  be  taught  both  chivalry  and  reverence  by  example  as 
well  as  precept.  And  both  are  needed.  The  Chinaman  has 
subordination  drubbed  into  him  by  rulers  who  are  devoid  of 
chivalry;  and  he  will  drown  a  newly-born  daughter  with  less 
compunction  than  he  would  kill  a  pet  chicken.  And  when 
he  sees  us  treating  our  women  much  as  he  is  required  to 
treat  his  superiors,  he  concludes  that  with  us  men  are  the 
subordinate  sex.  But  if  our  children  are  not  given  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  reverence  as  well  as  chivalry  by  their  parents,  we 
shall  become  as  hideously  one-sided  as  the  Chinese  are. 

Thus  everywhere  the  truth  is  found  in  the  harmonious 
interaction  of  duads.  And  it  is  wonderful  how  true  the 
Bible  is  to  this  law.  Yet  God  does  nothing  solely  for  the 
sake  of  duality.  It  is  the  metre,  the  parallelisms  and  antith¬ 
esis,  in  the  Works  of  the  Divine  Poet.  So,  when  Christ 
in  healing  men  required  that  their  faith  should  interact  with 
his  grace,  this  was  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  law  of  du¬ 
ality;  but  there  was  a  deeper  reason  for  it.  For  as  sin  be- 
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gan  with  distrust  of  God,  it  was  fit  that  Grace  should  first 
of  all  demand  and  inspire  trust.  So  also  the  Spirit  always 
works  through  human  agencies  to  convert  men,  and  this  ac¬ 
cords  with  duality;  but  this  is  not  the  chief  reason  why 
God  associates  his  children  with  him  in  his  works. 

There  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  Professor  Drum¬ 
mond’s  claim  that  some  laws  are  one  in  both  worlds;  they 
are  one  in  form,  but  dual  in  application:  for  they  relate  to 
utterly  different  energies  and  substances.^  So,  all  love  is 

*  But  what  do  we  mean  by  Law?  In  common  usage  it  means  not  only 
the  fixed  order  according  to  which  forces  work,  but  includes  also  the  forces 
themselves.  We  speak  of  the  “majesty  of  the  law,”  when  we  mean  by  it 
the  government  which  makes  and  enforces  the  law ;  and  we  conceive  of 
natural  law  as  something  which  causes  things  to  be  as  they  are.  Using  the 
word  law  in  this  sense,  each  world  must  have  its  own  laws  because  each  has 
its  own  distinct  forces.  Thus  uhat  could  be  more  utterly  diverse  in  their 
essential  nature  than  gravitation  and  love  ! 

But  let  us  lock  at  the  two.  We  speak  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  in  a 
way  that  includes  both  the  force  and  the  law  which  regulates  the  working  of 
that  force.  But  the  force  of  gravitation  is  that  which  makes  all  particles  of 
matter  tend  to  approach  each  other;  the  laio  of  gravitation  is  that  the  inten¬ 
sity  with  which  this  force  is  felt  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
Love  is  to  spirits  what  gravitation  is  to  particles  of  matter ;  it  draws  out 
each  heart  in  good  will  and  fellowship  toward  every  other;  and  true  love  is 
as  unvarying  and  impartial  as  gravitation.  But,  in  finite  beings,  its  intensity 
like  that  of  gravitation  is  conditioned  by  propiniquity.  But  while  gravita 
tion  knows  only  one  kind  of  propiniquity,  and  is  absolutely  conditioned  by 
this,  love  knows  many  kinds;  as,  nearness  in  place,  time,  occupation,  party, 
church,  kinship,  affinity,  moral  character,  etc.  It  is  the  roluntary  attitude 
of  an  intelligent  and  self-determining  spirit,  which  can  see  how  far  it  ought 
to  be,  and  determine  how  far  it  w’ill  be,  effected  by  each  kind  of  propin¬ 
iquity.  Yet,  other  things  being  equal,  the  intensity  in  each  case  will  vary 
with  the  distance.  We  cannot  show  that  it  will  be  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  for  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  distance,  and  the  forces  are  of 
too  subtile  a  nature  to  be  weighed  or  measured ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  follow 
out  their  workings,  they  do  approximate  to  this.  Mass  and  propiniquity  are 
both  constant  factors  in  determining  the  intensity  with  which  love  works. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  more  here  than  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  analogy  ;  there  is  a  oneness  of  order,  w’hich  unites  the  two  worlds 
in  one  harmonious  universe. 

The  great  central  force  from  which  all  other  forces  originate  is  love, — 
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one  in  escence  but  dual  in  application,  and  reciprocal  in  its 
activities;  and  it  finds  bliss  both  in  giving  and  receiving. 
But  for  its  full  development  it  needs  not  two  only  but  three. 
The  reciprocal  love  of  husband  and  wife  is  enhanced  by  mu¬ 
tual  love  for  their  children;  and  the  Bible  is  true  to  the 
deepest  spiritual  analogies,  when  it  teaches  that  there  is  a 
Trinity  in  the  Godhead. 

The  Chinese  render  highest  reverence  by  kneeling  three 
times,  and  striking  the  forehead  to  the  ground  thrice  each 
time;  and  they  have  other  triads  relating  to  worship  and 
authority:  for  duality  seems  too  commonplace,  and  lacks  in 
empasis.  So  in  the  Bible,  a  reserved  use  of  triality  befits 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  “Abraham,  Abraham,’* 
or  “Moses,  Moses,”  “Fallen,  fallen,”  or  “Woe,  woe,”  may 
answer  for  man  and  human  affairs;  but  the  Lord’s  Prayer  has 
two  sets  of  three  petitions  each,  and  the  never-ending  song 
of  the  four  Living  Ones  consists  of  three  triplets:  “Holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord,  God,  Almighty,  who  was,  who  is,  and  who 
is  to  come.” 

Yet  New  Testament  references  to  Deity  are  usually 
dual.  Christ  often  couples  himself  with  the  Father,  but 
seldom  includes  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  taught  that  the 
Spirit  was  to  take  the  place  of  himself  with  his  people  on 

omnipotent,  omniscient  love ;  and  law  is  that  orderly  working  which  love 
imposes  on  all  the  forces  to  which  it  has  given  being.  I  once  saw  two  men 
hand-cuffed  together  and  keeping  step  as  they  walked,  yet  they  were  utterly 
diverse  in  character;  for  one  was  an  officer  of  the  law,  and  the  other  a  pris¬ 
oner.  So  love  chains  all  other  forces  to  itself,  and  compels  them  to  keep 
step.  But  when  Professor  Drummond  speaks  of  “Natural  Law  in  the  Spir¬ 
itual  World,”  it  sounds  a  little  like  saying  that  the  prisoner  walks  off  the 
policeman,  instead  of  saying  that  the  policeman  walks  off  the  prisoner.  Law 
does  not  have  its  source  in  the  natural  world  and  extend  from  there  up  into 
the  spiritual  world,  but  the  reverse.  But  we  first  know  it  by  experience  as 
something  in  the  natural  world,  which  leads  up  into  the  spiritual  world ; 
Professor  Drummond  approached  his  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
hence  perhaps  was  justified  in  using  the  title  which  he  did.  But  when  I 
speak  of  law  as  being  one  in  both  worlds,  I  do  not  mean  that  properties  are 
the  same  in  both  worlds;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  language  necessarily 
implies  such  a  thought. 
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earth :  and  he  warned  men  that  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit 
was  the  one  unpardonable  sin.  For  though  in  Christ  the 
Divine  and  the  human  have  the  most  perfect  blending,  yet 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  come  down  to  dwell  with  men,  God  makes 
his  closest  contact  with  each  individual.  Hence  the  New 
Testament  has  the  two  distinct  duads,  God  and  Christ  in 
heaven,  and  the  Spirit  and  the  church  on  earth.  Paul,  Peter, 
James,  John,  and  Jude, — all  indite  their  epistles  in  the 
name  of  the  two  in  heaven;  ^nd  John  saw  God  and  the 
Lamb  on  the  throne,  but  the  seven  Spirits  of  God  sent  forth 
into  all  the  earth:  where  “the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say 
come.”  In  the  triple  benediction  of  2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  we  have 
the  grace  of  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit:  for  the  Spirit  is  not  presented  to  our  minds 
as  throned  in  heaven  to  rule  and  receive  homage,  but  as  sent 
down  by  Christ  to  abide  with  his  church  as  its  constant  com¬ 
panion  and  helper.  The  apostles  do  not  pray  to  the  Spirit, 
but  teach  us  to  pray  in  the  Spirit,  who  helps  our  infirm 
prayers  with  his  own  groanings  unutterable:  and  when  to 
John  in  the  Spirit  at  Patmos,  Christ  appeared  and  sent 
special  messages  to  the  seven  churches;  he  sn^en  times  ad¬ 
monished  his  people  to  keep  their  ears  open  to  the  voice  of 
the  ever  indwelling  Paraclete.  ^ 

Christ,  when  on  earth,  sought  not  his  own,  but  his 
Father’s  glory;  and  now  the  Spirit  keeps  himself  in  the 
background,  while  he  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  shows 
them  to  us,  and  glorifies  both  Father  and  Son.  It  is  ours 
to  cry,  “Holy,  holy,  holy;”  be  emptied  of  self,  delivered 
from  Satan,  and  filled  with  the  Spirit,  an  honor  unspeakable, 
a  blessing  most  divine,  and  a  source  of  power  exhaustless 
for  hastening  the  time  when  on  earth  as  in  heaven  the  name 
shall  be  hallowed,  the  kingdom  come,  and  the  will  be  done  of 
Him  who  is  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible;  whom  to 
love  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the 
strength  is  the  highest,  the  holiest,  the  happiest  passion  that 
men  can  know: 

**  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things.’* 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

DRIVER  ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.! 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  E.  BARTON,  B.  D.,  OF  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  “  International  Theolog¬ 
ical  Library,”  which  is  to  be  published  simultaneously  in 
this  country  and  England,  and  is  designed  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  Christian  theology.  Of  the  twelve  volumes 
already  arranged  for,  six  are  to  be  by  American  and  six  by 
English  scholars.  While  the  Library  is  interconfessional  as 
well  as  international,  its  authors  are  for  the  most  part  among 
the  advocates  of  the  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  the 
editors  are  Professors  Charles  A.  Briggs,  and  Stewart  D.  F. 
Salmond.  From  such  a  series,  the  Christian  scholar  has  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  much;  and  the  successive  issues  will  be  looked 
for  with  interest,  not  unmingled,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
volumes,  with  anxiety. 

Canon  Driver  makes  no  attempt  to  set  forth  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Old  Testament, — a  book  on  that  subject  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  B.  Davidson  being  one  of  those  arranged  for  in 
this  library:  his  attempt  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  con¬ 
tents,  structure,  and  general  character  and  aim  of  the  several 
books;  and  this  he  docs  in  the  main  with  candor,  cogency 
and  conciseness.  Whatever  one’s  opinions  on  the  points  in 
controversy,  the  book  is  of  great  value.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  name  any  recent  work  on  the  Old  Testament  con- 

^An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  S.  R. 
Driver,  D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  formerly  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  (Pp.  522,  3^x6^.)  $2.50,  net. 
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taining  so  much  that  is  of  interest  and  value  to  the  Bible 
student  of  the  present  day.  In  speaking  of  its  characteristic 
features,  general  statements  must  suffice  for  the  most  part; 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  the  author’s  views  adequately 
in  fewer  words  than  he  himself  employs,  and  a  satisfactory 
critique  upon  it  would  require  a  volume  at  least  as  large. 
Yet,  that  the  book  may  not  pass  with  the  necessarily  super¬ 
ficial  criticism  of  general  statements,  we  shall  indicate  briefly 
but  in  detail,  a  few  of  Dr.  Driver’s  most  characterestic 
positions. 

Canon  Driver  is  a  higher  critic  of  the  moderate  type. 
He  believes  thoroughly  in  the  methods  of  the  modern  school 
of  criticism,  and  accepts  the  most  important  of  its  results. 
He  is,  however,  a  believer  in  the  supernatural,  and  while 
treating  the  books  of  the  Bible  “  as  literature,”  recognizes 
their  divine  origin.  His  preface  defends  his  book  against  the 
anticipated  charge  that  his  conclusions  antagonize  estab- 
ished  truths  concerning  inspiration:  his  introduction  defends 
it  from  attacks  on  the  ground  of  the  supposed  sacredness  of 
the  canon  of  Scripture. 

On  these  points  he  says: — 

“  It  is  not  the  case  that  critical  conclusions,  such  as  those  expressed  in 
the  present  volume,  are  in  conflict  either  with  the  Christian  creeds,  or  with 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Those  conclusions  affect  not  the  fact  of 
revelation,  but  only  its  form.  .  .  .  They  do  not  touch  either  the  authority  or 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  imply  no  change 
in  respect  to  the  divine  attributes  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament;  no  change  in 
the  lessons  of  human  duty  to  be  derived  from  it;  no  change  as  to  the  general 
position  (apart  from  the  interpretation  of  particular  passages)  that  the  Old 
Testament  points  forward  prophetically  to  Christ.  That  both  the  religion  of 
Israel  itself  and  the  record  of  its  history  embodied  in  the  Old  Testament,  are 
the  work  of  men  whose  hearts  have  been  touched,  and  minds  illumined  in 
different  degrees,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  manifest :  but  the  recognition  of 
this  truth  does  not  decide  the  question  of  the  author  by  whom  or  the  date  at 
which,  particular  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  committed  to  writing;  nor 
does  it  determine  the  precise  literary  character  of  a  given  narrative  or  book. 
No  part  of  the  Bible,  nor  even  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  is  a  logically  articulated 
system  of  theology ;  the  Bible  is  a  ‘  library,’  showing  how  men  variously 
gifted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  the  truth  which  they  received  into  many  dif- 
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ferent  literary  forms,  as  genius  permitted  or  occasion  demanded."  (P.  xi.) 
**  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  conclusions  such  as  those  expressed  in  the 
present  volume  on  the  age  and  authorship  of  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  are  in  conflict  with  trustworthy  historical  statements  derived  from 
ancient  Jewish  sources.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  .  .  .  For  the  opinion, 
often  met  with  in  modern  books,  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
closed  by  E^ra,  or  in  Ezra’s  time,  there  is  no  foundation  in  antiquity  what¬ 
ever.  .  .  .  The  opinion  referred  to  is  not  a  tradition  at  all :  it  is  a  conjecture, 
based  no  doubt  on  the  passages  that  have  just  been  cited,  [from  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra,  and  the 
Talmud,]  but  inferring  from  them  more  than  they  actually  express  or  justify. 
This  conjecture  was  first  distinctly  propounded  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  by 
Elias  Levita,*  a  learned  Jew.  .  .  .  But  it  is  destitute  of  historical  foundation ; 
and  the  authority  of  Ezra  cannot,  any  more  than  that  of  the  Great  Synagogue, 
be  invoked  against  the  conclusions  of  critical  investigation.  .  .  .  The  age 
and  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  determined  (so  far 
as  this  is  possible)  solely  upon  the  basis  of  the  internal  evidence  supplied  by 
the  books  themselves,  by  methods  such  as  those  followed  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume:  no  external  evidence  worthy  of  credit  exists."  (Pp.  xxiii.,  xxxi.) 

Having  thus  severed  all  a  priori  considerations,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  an  examination  of  the  books  in  detail,  arriving  at 
the  following  general  conclusions: 

"The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  form  two  series;  one,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  books  from  Genesis  to  2  Kings,  embracing  the  period  from  the 
creation  to  the  release  of  Jehoiachin  from  his  imprisonment  in  Babylon,  B.  c. 
562,  the  other  comprising  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
beginning  with  Adam  and  ending  with  the  second  visit  of  Nehemiah  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  B.  c.  432.  .  .  .  No  entire  book  in  either  series  consists  of  a  single, 
original  work;  but  older  writings,  or  sources,  have  been  combined  by  a  com¬ 
piler  in  such  a  manner  that  the  points  of  juncture  are  often  plainly  discernible, 
and  the  sources  are  in  consequence  capable  of  being  separated  from  one 
another.”  (Pp.  2,  3.) 

The  Book  of  Joshua,  since  it  includes  elements  homo¬ 
geneous  with  those  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  with  it.  This  "  Hexateuch  ”  has  at  least  three  authors. 
After  Deuteronomy  and  the  Priests’  Code  have  been  con¬ 
sidered,  the  remainder  appears  composite;  but  the  analysis 
of  JE  is  much  less  satisfactory  than  that  which  establishes 
the  limits  of  P  and  D;  ^  but  ‘‘that  P  and  JE  form  two 

^  To  Dillman,  De  VVette  and  others,  the  easiest  problem  in  Pentateuchal 
analysis  seems  to  have  been  the  separation  of  J  and  E.  Dr.  Driver  always 
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clearly  definable,  independent  sources,  is  a  conclusion  abun¬ 
dantly  justified  by  the  facts.”  J  and  E  appear  to  have 
cast  into  a  literary  form  the  traditions  respecting  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  nation  that  were  current  in  the  early  centuries 
of  the  monarchy,  (p.  no.)  The  terminus  ad  quern  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  621  B.  c.,  is  not  probably  the  date  of  its  compo¬ 
sition:  it  is  unlikely  that  its  finding  in  the  temple  was  a 
ruse  of  Hilkiah;  but  it  can  hardly  be  older  than  the  reign 
of  Mannassah.  (pp.  81-2.)  The  Priests’  Code  belongs  to 
the  exilic  or  early  post-exilic  period:  not  that  it  was  “man¬ 
ufactured”  by  priests  during  the  exile;  “it  is  based  upon 
pre-existing  temple  usage,  and  exhibits  the  form  which  it 
finally  assumed.”  (p.  135.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  a  very  different  theory 
from  that  which  regards  Deuteronomy  a  forgery  and  the 
Priests’  Code  a  dishonest  invention — different  at  least  in 
spirit, — and  for  that  spirit  Dr.  Driver  deserves  credit,  even 
though  the  results  of  his  theory  seem  to  shade  easily  into 
the  other.  It  is  in  part  because  of  this  spirit,  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  much  in  the  book  to  be  heartily  commended, 
that  we  may  presume  to  speak  with  freedom  in  criticism  of 
a  few  of  those  features  of  the  work  from  which  we  find  ourselves 
constrained  to  dissent.  There  is  no  other  book  in  which  the 
alleged  established  results  of  the  higher  criticism  have  been 
set  forth  at  once  so  fully,  so  concisely,  so  reverently,  and  so 
recently;  nor  is  there  any  which  is  more  accessible  or  intel¬ 
ligible  to  the  pastor  or  thoughtful  layman.  There  can  be 

rises  from  a  study  of  this  part  of  the  Hexateuch  with  the  conviction  that  it 
is  composite,  but  doubts  if  it  will  ever  be  analized  satisfactorily.  The  fact 
that  one  critic  finds  an  analysis  self  evident  does  not  seem  to  render  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  next  one  to  hesitate  even  to  pronounce  it  composite,  much  less  to 
assert  that  its  analysis  is  beyond  dispute.  Such  facts  are  worth  considering. 
What  seems  to  the  present  critic  to  indicate  very  plainly  a  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  two  portions  of  a  book  may  be  the  one  thing  which  the  next 
generation  of  critics  will  feel  constrained  to  deny.  In  an  age  when  every¬ 
thing  else  that  was  once  thought  to  have  been  established  is  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  opinions  of  critics  cannot  escape  counter-criticism. 
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no  fairer  method  than  to  let  these  results  stand  or  fall  with 
this  book.  An  adequate  presentation  of  the  facts  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  a  trial  this  article  does  not  attempt,  but  only 
a  few  particular  points  illustrative  of  general  positions. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  ought  to  be  said  in  advance 
about  the  competence  of  ordinary  pastors  and  common 
Bible  students  to  pass  on  these  questions  where  doctors 
disagree.  First  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  question  of 
authorship,  date,  etc.,  is  in  very  slight  degree  one  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Where  there  is  a  large  body  of  contemporary  liter¬ 
ature  for  comparison,  linguistic  arguments  at  times  are  con¬ 
vincing:  but  where,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  no  such  comparison  is  possible,  and  the  whole 
theory  must  be  built  upon  the  fact  that  certain  words  ap¬ 
pear  in  one  place  more  frequently  than  in  another,  with  pos¬ 
sible  conjectures  as  to  the  reason,  the  critic’s  linguistic 
tables  and  subjoined  conjectures  prove  as  much  as  Prof.  C. 
M.  Meade  has  proved  concerning  the  composite  character 
of  Romans,  and  usually  no  more.  ^  It  is  due  to  Canon 
Driver  to  say  that  he  makes  comparatively  little  use  of  the 
argument  from  language,  as  is  also  true  of  other  of  the 
more  thoughtful  and  candid  of  the  higher  critics.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  that  the  essential  questions  involved 
in  the  discussion  of  the  higher  criticism,  are  questions  which 
may  be  understood  by  ordinary  students  of  the  Bible,  and 
answered  by  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  may  be  obtained 
without  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew. 

Again,  it  is  well  to  be  on  one’s  guard  against  a  too 
ready  acceptance  of  whatever  is  believed  by  a  great  man, 
though  he  be  a  specialist  in  the  department  of  knowledge 
concerned.  One  has  but  to  examine  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance,  the  commentaries  extant  on  a  controverted 
book  to  see  how  narrow  a  field  even  great  men  are  able 

1  Romans  Dissected.  A  New  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romanr,  by  E.  D.  McRealsham.  A  valuable  satire. 
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to  work  thoroughly.  A  man  has  new,  and  as  he  believes, 
important  views  regarding  a  certain  book,  and  puts  them 
into  print.  The  work  attracts  attention,  and  its  author  is 
soon  quoted  as  authority  on  the  entire  book  of  which  it  treats. 
But  a  careful  comparison  shows  often  that  his  own  line  of 
research  has  been  a  limited  one,  and  that  he  has,  in  the 
main,  appropriated  the  results  of  his  contemporaries  or  pre¬ 
decessors.  Often  an  error  can  be  traced  through  a  whole 
shelf  of  commentaries  of  great  and  “original”  authors, 
each  of  whom  was  original  in  a  few  points  only,  and  followed, 
in  the  main,  his  predecessors,  who  in  their  turn  followed 
others  except  as  their  studies  led  them  to  conclusions  of 
their  own  in  other  and  comparatively  limited  fields.  And, 
even  when  an  idea  is  clearly  original,  and  its  discoverer  a  great 
man,  those  who  are  wont  to  take  all  matters  of  opinion  on 
the  basis  of  “expert  testimony,”  need  the  warning  of  a 
noted  scientist,  whose  observations  in  his  own  field  apply 
with  equal  force  to  matters  of  biblical  criticism:  “No  one 
who  has  attentively  studied  the  results  of  the  numerous 
investigators  in  this  field  of  research,  can  help  being  struck 
by  the  want  of  harmony,  and  even  positive  contradictions, 
among  the  conclusions  which  apparently  the  same  experi¬ 
ments  and  the  same  facts  have  led  to  in  difterent  hands.”  ^ 
Wisdom  did  not  begin,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  die  with  the 
critics.  Their  results  are  themselves  subject  to  the  higher 
criticism  of  the  common  sense  of  the  ordinary,  intelligent 
students  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  also  true  that  when  a  man  adopts,  even  tentatively, 
an  hypothesis,  he  is  likely  to  undergo  a  temptation  to  cease 
to  be  impartial  in  his  research.  It  may  almost  be  said  that 
with  some  men  a  theory  is  fatal  to  investigation.  Once 
adopted,  the  facts  must  adjust  themselves  to  the  theory  or 
suffer  the  consequences.  The  ease  with  which  the  higher 
criticism  makes  an  assumption  and  states  that  there  is  noth- 
^  Perrier’s  Functions  of  the  Brain,  p.  xxi. 
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ing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  conflict  with  it,  treating  as  in¬ 
terpolations  whatever  passages  seem  to  contradict  their 
sweeping  generalizations,  is  as  good  an  illustration  of  this  as 
of  the  circle  which  their  reasoning  as  frequently  displays. 
The  method  of  the  doctor  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  story,  “The 
Minister’s  Housekeeper,”  is  not  unknown  to  them:  ‘/He 
was  great  on  texts,  the  doctor  was.  When  he  had  a  p’int 
to  prove,  he’d  jest  go  thro’  the  Bible,  and  drive  ail  the  texts 
ahead  o’  him  like  a  flock  o’  sheep;  and  then,  if  there  was 
a  text  that  seemed  agin  him,  why,  he’d  come  out  with  his 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  kind  o’  chase  ’round  a  spell, “jest  as 
ye  see  a  fellar  chase  a  contrary  bell-wether,  and  make  him 
jump  the  fence  arter  the  rest.  I  tell  yeu,  there  wa’n’t  no 
text  in  the  Bible  that  could  stand  agin  the  doctor  when  his 
blood  was  up!”  “ Oldtown  Stories.”  (Pp.  58-9.) 

One  of  the  best  places  to  test  the  criticism  of  Dr. 
Driver’s  book  and  its  school,  is  in  regard  to  the  authorship 
and  date  of  Deuteronomy.  Our  author  begins  about  it  thus: 

“Even  though  it  were  clear  that  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  written  by  Moses,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  Deuteronomy.  .  .  .  For,  in  Deuteronomy  language  is  used  implying  that 
fundamental  institutions  of  P  are  unknown  to  the  author.  Thus,  while  Le¬ 
viticus  XXV.  39-43  enjoins  the  release  of  the  Hebrew  slave  in  the  year  of  Jubi¬ 
lee,  in  Deuteronomy  xv.  12-18  the  legislator,  without  bringing  his  new  law 
into  relation  with  the  different  one  of  Leviticus,  prescribes  the  release  of  the 
Hebrew  slave  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  service.”  (P.  77.) 

To  test  the  connection  of  these  statements  let  us  place 
these  two  passages  in  parallel  columns: 

LEVITICUS  XXV.  39-43.  DEUTERONOMY  XV.  I2-l8. 

39  And  if  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  12  And  if  thy  brother,  a  Hebrew 

by  thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  man,  or  a  Hebrew  woman,  be  sold  un- 
unto  thee;  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  thee,  and  serve  thee  six  years;  then 
to  serve  as  a  bondservant:  in  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  him 

40  But  as  a  hired  servant,  and  as  a  go  free  from  thee. 

sojourner,  he  shall  be  with  thee,  and  13  And  when  thou  sendest  him  out 
shall  serve  thee  unto  the  year  of  jubi-  free  from  thee,  thou  shalt  not  let  him 
lee :  |go  away  empty : 
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41  And  then  shall  he  depart  from  14  Thou  shalt  furnish  him  liberally 

thee,  both  he  and  his  children  with  out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  floor, 
him,  and  shall  return  unto  his  own  and  out  of  thy  winepress  :  of  that 
family,  and  unto  the  possession  of  his  wherewith  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
fathers  shall  he  return.  blessed  thee  thou  shalt  give  unto  him. 

42  For  they  are  my  servants,  which  15  And  thou  shalt  remember  that 

I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of 
Egypt :  they  shall  not  be  sold  as  bond-  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeem- 
men.  led  thee:  therefore  I  command  thee 

43  Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  himithis  thing  to  day. 

with  rigor  ;  but  shalt  fear  thy  God.  16  And  it  shall  be,  if  he  say  unto 

,  thee,  I  will  not  go  away  from  thee ; 
because  he  loveth  thee  and  thine 
house,  because  he  is  well  with  thee  ; 

17  Then  thou  shalt  take  an  awl,  and 
thrust  it  through  his  ear  unto  the 
dour,  and  he  shall  be  thy  servant  for 
ever.  And  also  unto  thy  maidservant 
thou  shalt  do  likewise. 

18  It  shall  not  seem  hard  unto  thee, 
when  thou  sendest  him  away  free  from 
jthee;  for  he  hath  been  worth  a  double 
hired  servant  to  thee,  in  serving  thee 
six  years :  and  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  doest. 

By  what  process  can  a  contradiction  be  wrung  from 
these  passages.?  The  seventh  year  and  the  fiftieth  might 
both  be  years  of  emancipation.  The  law  which  provides 
that  a  laboring  man  may  have  July  4th  as  a  legal  holiday 
probably  says  nothing  about  the  fact  that  every  seventh 
day  already  belongs, to  him.  This  does  not  prove  that  the 
authors  of  these  statutes  were  mutually  ignorant  of  each 
other’s  work,  nor  even  that  the  two  laws  interfere  in  their 
operation.  ’  The  laboring  man  has  his  Sunday,  and  his  hol¬ 
iday,  whether  they  coincide  or  not.  The  year  of  Jubilee, 
and  the  Sabbatical  year,  were  each  marked  by  joy  and  en¬ 
largement  of  freedom.  In  the  founding  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  the  design  was  prominent  of  having  a  nation 
of  freemen,  and  every  possible  opportunity  consistent  with 
the  character  of  the  people  was  taken  of  enlarging  the 
area  of  freedom  and  equalizing  the  distribution  of  wealth 
among  the  people.  With  a  law  already  in  operation 
for  a  general  emancipation  once  in  fifty  years,  and  with  a 
return  to  the  possessions  of  the  family,  what  is  more  likely 
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than  that  the  establishment  of  another  year  of  joy, 
more  frequently  recurring,  would  bring  with  it  another, 
though  somewhat  less  complete  emancipation  ?  The  two 
are  not  only  not  contradictory,  since  they  involve  no  condi¬ 
tions  inherently  improbable,  but  more  than  this,  they  are 
just  what  our  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  intent  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Not  even 
Dr.  Driver’s  unqualified  statement  and  his  unstinted  use  of 
italics,  prove  or  even  make  it  appear  likely  that  any  other 
than  the  traditional  view  is  the  correct  one. 

So  also  the  statements  which  Dr.  Driver  makes  concern¬ 
ing  the  priests  and  Levites,  appear  stronger  than  the  text 
warrants.  “In  the  laws  of  P  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers  a 
sharp  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  priests  and  the 
common  Levites:  in  Deuteronomy  it  is  implied  (i8:i®) 
that  all  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  are  qualified  to  exer¬ 
cise  priestly  functions.”  (P.  77.)  But  if  the  margin  of  the 
Revision  is  correct,  as  seems  probable,  the  same  distinction 
is  made  here  in  Deuteronomy  xviiiri®  between  the  Levites 
who  are  priests  and  those  who  are  not.  “The  priests,  the 
Levites,  and  all  the  tribe  of  Levi  shall  have  no  portion  nor 
inheritance  with  Israel.”  That  Deuteronomy  xviii.  6  is  in 
conflict  with  Leviticus  vii.  32-34,”  appeclrs  as  certain  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  church  records  were  to  show  that  a  minister 
receives  a  stipulated  salary,  while  the  local  papers  chronicled 
a  donation  party  at  his  house.  In  other  words,  where  there 
is  no  direct  contradiction  in  the  Old  Testament  statements 
in  different  parts,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  harmony ; 
and  our  ignorance  of  much  that  belongs  to  the  history,  jus¬ 
tifies  such  harmony  where  it  can  be  brought  about  by  a 
reasonable  hypothesis. 

Of  course.  Dr.  Driver  divides  Isaiah,  “There  is  no 
thought  in  this  prophecy  [chs.  xl.-lxvi.]  of  the  troubles  or 
dangers  to  which  Judah  was  exposed  at  the  hands  of  Sar- 
gon  or  Senacherib;  the  empire  of  Assyria  has  been  sue- 
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ceeded  (B.  C.  607)  by  that  of  Babylon:  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  have  long  been  in  ruins  (58,  12;  61,  4,  ‘the  old 
waste  places;” 64,  10);  Israel  is  in  exile  (47,  6;  48,  20, 
etc.).”  (p.  217).  There  is  no  occasion  to  discuss  these 
points:  they  have  received  full  consideration  in  recent  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  There  are  many  men  to 
whom  these  arguments  seem  cogent  and  who  would  accept 
them  without  hesitatictfi  if  they  could  rest  there:  but  once 
having  admitted  the  composite  authorship  of  Isaiah,  and 
having  assigned  the  date  of  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters 
to  the  time  of  the  exile,  one  must  next  begin  to  split  up  the 
first  part,  and  find  another  author  for  the  thirteenth  chapter, 
and  send  the  twenty-third  in  search  of  the  man  who  wrote 
it:  and  a  conservative  man  must  be  indulged  in  some  re¬ 
luctance  to  assent  to  even  the  more  plausible  of  such  con¬ 
clusions  until  he  ascertains  where  his  method  is  likely  to 
land  him. 

Space  forbids  the  consideration  of  any  of  the  other 
prophets  at  length.  We  venture  to  allude,  however,  to  his 
views  of  the  Book  of  Jonah.  Holding  to  its  historic  basis, 
— that  Jonah  was  a  real  character,  that  he  actually  preached 
in  Nineveh  and  that  a  great  reformation  followed — the  au¬ 
thor  considers  the  facts  which  make  it  appear  to  him  that  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  entirely  historical,  and  states,  appar¬ 
ently  with  approval,  and  in  as  concise  and  satisfactory’  a 
manner  as  we  have  seen  anywhere,  the  allegorical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Kleinert  and  others: 

“According  to  lliis  view,  Jonah  does  not  merely  represent  the  unspirit¬ 
ual  Israelites,  he  symbolizes  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  the  narrative  is  an  alle¬ 
gory  of  Israel’s  history.  Israel,  as  a  nation,  was  entrusted  with  a  propheti¬ 
cal  commission,  to  be  a  witness  and  upholder  of  Divine  truth;  but  Israel 
shrank  from  executing  this  commission,  and  often  apostatized:  it  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  “  swallowed  up  ”  by  the  world-power,  Babylon  (see  esp.  Jer.  5r, 
34),  as  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  the  fish  ;  in  exile,  however,  like  Jonah  (c.  2), 
it  sought  its  Lord,  and  thus  was  afterward  disgorged  uninjured  (cf.  tfi.  v. 
44);  after  the  return  from  exile,  there  were  many  who  were  disappointed 
that  the  judgments  uttered  by  the  prophets  did  not  at  once  take  effect,  and 
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that  the  cities  of  the  nations  still  stood  secure,  just  as  Jonah  was  disappointed 
that  the  judgments  pronounced  against  Neneveh  had  been  averted.”  (p.  304.) 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Psalms,  the  author  is  usually 
suggestive  rather  than  dogmatic:  and  where  his  conclusions 
seem, — as  they  sometimes  seem  to  the  present  writer, — to 
be  unsupported  by  the  facts  as  we  have  them  in  the 
Psalter,  the  reasons  for  the  author’s  views  are  usually  given, 
so  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  hiipself  of  their  merit.  Of 
the  general  Considerations  which  have  influenced  him,  Dr. 
Driver  says,  “  It  is  to  be  owned  that  these  criteria  are  less 
definite  than  might  be  desired,  and  that  when  applied  by 
different  hands  they  do  not  always  lead  to  identical  results. 
Nevertheless,  some  conclusions  may  be  fairly  drawn  from 
them.  It  may  be  affirmed,  for  instance,  with  tolerable  con¬ 
fidence,  that  very  few  of  the  psalms  are  earlier  than  the 
seventh  century  B.  C.”  (p.  362).  The  psalms  in  Books  I-II 
alluding  to  the, king  (Ps.  2,  20,  21,  28,  61,  63,  72,)  are  pre¬ 
sumably  pre-exilic.  Of  the  psalms  describing  the  suffer¬ 
ings  or  persecution  of  the  writers  (which  are  numerous  in 
these  two  books)  a  few  may  be  pre-exilic,  but  most  were 
probably  written  by  contemporaries  of  Jeremiah,  or  possi¬ 
bly  in  some  cases  spring  from  the  early  part  of  the  Persian 
period  (B.  C.  536-^7.  400).  Psalms  44,  74,  79,  and  perhaps 
83,  appear  to  belong  to  the  Maccabean  period,  ahd  it  may 
be  that  there  are  other  psalms  dating  from  this  period but 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  this  to  have  been  the 
case  on  the  scale  supposed  by  Olshausen  and  Reuss,”  and 
we  may  add  Cheyne.  “Had  so  many  psalms  dated  from 
this  age,  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  they  would  have 
borne  more  prominent  marks  of  it  in  their  diction  and  style. 
Reuss’  exegesis  is  arbitrary.”  (p.  364.) 

In  general.  Dr.  Driver  allows  himself  considerable  lati¬ 
tude  in  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  dates  of  the 
psalms,  with  a  tendency  to  unsettle  views  usually  held  rather 
than  to  give  definite  views  of  his  own.  But  the  “wide 
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limits”  which  he  gives  are  narrower  than  they  seem,  as  in 
the  following:  “There  is  no  doubt  that  the  psalms  upon 
which  Ewald’s  critical  tact  has  thus  fastened  are  marked  by 
a  freshness  and  poetic  force  and  feeling  and  a  certain  bright¬ 
ness  of  language  and  expression  which  distinguish  them 
from  most  of  the  others  attributed  to  David;  and  if  Davidic 
Psalms  are  to  be  preserved  in  the  Psalter,  we  may  safely  say 
that  they  are  to  be  found  among  those  which  Ewald  has 
selected.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
aesthetic  criterion  upon  which  Ewald  relies  is  a  subjective 
one.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  a  noft  liquet  must  be  our  ver¬ 

dict:  it  is  possible  that  Ewald’s  list  of  Davidic  psalms  is  too 
large,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  none  of  the  psalms  contained 
in  it  are  of  David’s  composition.”  (p.  358.)  Now,  we  sub¬ 
mit  that  this,  under  color  of  allowing  the  widest  possible 
choice,  really  forces  the  reader  into  very  narrow  limits. 
Ewald  assigned  to  David  ten  psalms  (3,  4,  7,  8,  ii,  15,  18, 
29,  32,  lOi)  with  portions  of  two  others  (19:  1-6;  24:  1—6, 
7-10),  and  three  fragments  imbedded  in  later  psalms  (60: 
6-9,68:  13-18,  144:  12-14.)  Upon  what  ground  may  we 
“safely  say  that  if  there  are  Davidic  psalms  preserved  in  the 
Psalter  that  they  are  to  be  found  among  those  which  Ewald 
has  selected  ”  ?  Why  may  there  not  be  as  many  more 
which  upon  other  than  aesthetic  grounds  may  be  assigned 
to  him  ?  Dr.  Driver  himself  warns  us  that  Ewald’s  sub¬ 
jective  criterion  is  unreliable:  is  it  reliable  enough  to  deter¬ 
mine  beyond  a  peradventure  the  widest  possible  limit  of 
Davidic  psalmody,  and  not  reliable  enough  to  afford  any  bar 
to  further  diminution  ?  May  we  upon  the  basis  of  “  the 
freshness  and  poetic  force  and  feeling  and  a  certain  bright¬ 
ness  of  expression  ”  which  we  may  imagine  to  have  charac¬ 
terized  David,  assume  first  that  no  psalm  which  does  not 
bear  these  characteristics  is  David’s,  and  second  that  any 
psalm  bearing  these  characteristics  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
anyone’s  else  than  David’s  ?  We  believe  that  Dr.  Driver 
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means  to  be  candid:  but  this  is  only  one  example  of  what 
seems  to  us  an  unconscious  lack  of  candor.  Why  may  not 
the  rule  work  as  well,  nay  far  better,  the  other  way,  and  en¬ 
able  us  to  say  that  psalms  exhibiting  the  characteristics  de¬ 
scribed  seem  certainly  to  belong  to  David,  and  that  the  list 
may  be  increased  indefinitely  on  other  grounds }  It  is  more 
than  absurd  to  attempt  to  define  the  widest  possible  range 
of  an  author’s  work  by  the  marks  which  distinguish  some 
portions  of  it.  There  is  “a  freshness  and  poetic  force  and 
feeling  and  a  certain  brightness  of  language  and  expression” 
in  L’ Allegro  not  to  be  found  in  “Samson  Agonistes”;  in  “The 
Princess”  and  not  in  “In  Memoriam  ;”  in  “Tam  O’Shanter” 
and  not  in  “The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night;”  in  “A  P'able  for 
Critics”  and  not  in  “Commemoration  Ode;”  in  “The 
Bells”  and  not  in  “The  Raven.”  A  man  may  study  the 
character  of  Cowper  until  he  becomes  tolerably  sure  that 
certain  poems  which  have  come  to  him  anonymously  betray 
some  moods  characteristic  of  that  poet:  is  he  therefore  jus¬ 
tified  in  the  assertion  that  if  there  are  any  writings  of  Cow'- 
per  extant  they  are  to  be  found  among  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
poems  and  scraps  culled  from  his  “  Olney  Hjmns”,'* 
Judged  by  such  standards,  what  would  become  of  “The 
Task”  and  “John  Gilpin”.^  Who  could  ever  collect  Gray’s 
poems  if  he  submitted  each  one  to  subjective  tests  derived 
from  a  study  of  his  “Elegy  ”  The  fault  in  the  method  is 
in  the  application:  it  may  be  used  in  helping  to  determine 
in  part  what  may  be,  but  becomes  extremely  unreliable 
when  used  to  determine  what  may  not  be  an  author’s  work. 
“An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  Dog”  is  just  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Goldsmith  as  “The  Traveller”:  “A  Vision  of 
Judgment”  is  as  characteristic  of  Byron  as  “ Childe  Harold ”: 
“Maud  Muller”  is  as  characteristic  of  Whittier  as  “Stanzas 
for  the  Times  ”;  the  twenty-third  psalm  is  probably  as  char¬ 
acteristic  of  David  as  the  twenty-fourth. 

And,  as  an  illustration  of  the  workings  of  this  method 
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of  criticism,  let  us  ask,  what  becomes  of  the  twenty-third 
psalm  under  its  manipulation  ?  We  do  not  find  the  answer 
directly  given  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  not  included  in 
Ewald’s  list:  we  are  to  infer  therefore,  that  it  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  be  David’s.  Why  not }  We  must  infer  the  answer 
from  some  vague  allusions.  It  is  one  of  those  numerous 
psalms  in  the  first  and  second  books  which  represent  their 
authors  as  suffering:  for  it  speaks  of  the  Psalmist’s  enemies. 
It  was  probably  written  then,  we  infer,  by  a  contemporary 
of  Jeremiah,  (p.  363.)  Again,  it  refers  to  the  “House  of 
the  Lord:”  this  must  indicate  a  later  period  than  the 
time  of  David’s  life  and  reign,  (p.  353.)  We  infer  this, 
though  neither  of  the  references  cited  designate  this 
particular  psalm.  But  had  David  no  persecutions,  that 
all  psalms  alluding  to  sufferings  or  enemies  must  be  assigned 
to  some  other  man,  and  of  course  to  another  time,  and 
equally  of  course  to  a  later  time  What  of  his  flight  for 
his  life  from  the  court  of  Saul,  of  his  residence  in  the  cave, 
of  his  exile  among  the  Philistines,  of  his  conflict  with  Saul, 
of  his  strife  for  the  conquest  of  his  land,  of  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom,  of  the  troubled  later  years  of  his  reign  in  which 
the  sword  never  departed  from  his  house  ?  Were  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  life  so  barren  of  strife  or  of  persecution  or  of 
suffering  that  every  psalm  which  betrays  a  tinge  of  these 
qualities  must  forthwith  be  wrenched  from  its  associations 
and  sent  down  the  ages  on  a  hopeless  hunt  for  an  author 
and  a  place  in  history  ? 

In  the  face  of  such  passages  as  Gen.  xxviii.  17  can  we 
affirm  that  “  the  house  of  the  Lord  ”  of  necessity  refers  to  the 
temple And  if  it  does,  was  the  hope  of  being  permitted 
to  erect  a  house  for  the  Lord  so  foreign  to  the  thought  of 
David  that  any  psalm  which  expresses  thought  of  dwelling 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  is  forthwith  to  be  cut  off  from 
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further  consideration  as  Davidic  ?  (See  2  Sam.  vii.  2  seq;  i 
Ki.  V.  3;  viii.  19,  2  Chron.  vi.  7.) 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  process  of  reasoning  that  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  work  before  us,  since  it  is  based  on 
inferences  from  general  statements  instead  of  particular 
affirmations,  the  answer  is  that  the  desired  particular  affirma¬ 
tions  are  largely  wanting,  and  that  such  inferences  constitute 
of  necessity  the  reviewer’s  criteria. 

But,  judged  entirely  on  the  ground  of  its  internal  evi¬ 
dence  there  is  not  in  the  whole  Psalter  a  psalm  which  fits 
more  accurately  into  the  place  which  the  critics  assign  it  than 
this  psalm  fits  into  the  time  in  David’s  life  when  he  was  flee¬ 
ing  from  Absalom,  and  was  fed  by  Barzillai  the  Gileadite. 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27-9.)  Let  the  historic  imagination  reproduce 
the  scene  when  the  king,  having  left  Jerusalem,  barefoot  and 
weeping,  forsaken  by  his  friends,  persecuted  by  his  son, 
plotted  against  by  his  counsellor,  and  with  the  memory  of 
Nathan’s  prophecy  in  his  mind,  comes  at  length,  through  a 
way  beset  with  dangers,  and  through  plots  against  his  life, 
to  Mahanaim,  where  he  is  provided  with  all  that  he  needs 
for  himself  and  his  followers.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask 
whether  he  might  have  thought  such  thoughts  as  this  psalm 
expresses ;  must  he  not  have  thought  them  ?  “  I  am  no 

longer  a  king:  I  am  not  even  a  shepherd:  I  am  only  a  sheep. 
Yet  I  am  not  shepherdless.  I  wander  where  my  Shepherd 
leads.  I  am  in  his  wide  pasture,  and  I  shall  not  want.  He 
has  given  back  my  life,  which  seemed  to  have  been  taken 
from  me:  he  leads  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his 
name’s  sake.  I  walk  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  in  a  valley 
shadowed  with  death,  but  I  fear  not,  for  he  is  wi^  me. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  my  enemies  he  provides  for  me  with 
such  lavish  care  that  I  have  more  than  I  could  wish.  Not 
adversity  alone,  but  his  goodness  and  mercy  follow,  and 
shall  follow  me.  He  who  provides  for  me  shall  still  care  for 
me;  and  I  shalk  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  dwell  in  God’s 
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house  to  the  end  of  my  life.”  No  more  natural  or  charac¬ 
teristic  thoughts  can  be  imagined  for  David,  and  no  more 
appropriate  historical  setting  could  be  desired  for  the 
psalm. 

This  is  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  data  and 
authorship  of  the  psalm  “solely  upon  the  basis  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  supplied  by  the  book  itself,  by  methods 
such  as  are  followed  in  the  present  volume;”  and  nothing 
more  clearly  in  harmony  with  its  Davidic  authorship  could 
be  expected  or  even  desired.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
psalm  or  out  of  it  to  set  aside  these  considerations.  Is  it 
not  violent  to  take  this  psalm  from  such  a  setting  and  such 
an  author  on  the  basis  of  mere  conjecture,  and  without  even 
the  meager  compensation  of  finding  for  it  elsewhere  a  local 
habitation  and  name }  If  one-fourth  as  much  of  its  lan¬ 
guage  and  spirit  as,  fairly  interpreted,  seem  characteristic  of 
David  and  in  harmony  with  his  experience,  fitted  'the  life 
and  time  of  Jeremiah,  or  Simon  Maccabaeus,  would  not  the 
critics  assign  it  without  hesitation  to  the  time  of  the  Exile 
or  the  Maccabees  and  to  the  appropriate  author  ? 

Upon  grounds  equally  slight  other  psalms  are  wrested 
from  their  time-honored  associations.  “  Psalm  90  in  dignity 
and  deep  religious  feeling  is  second  to  none  in  the  Psalter : 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  does  not  presuppose 
conditions  different  from  those  of  Moses’  age ;  and  had 
Moses  been  the  author,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  would 
have  been  more  archaic  in  style  than  it  actually  is.”  (P.  358.) 
As  throughout  the  book,  the  fact  that  “  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned”  settles  the  case  with  the  author  at  once  and  forever. 
Is  the  fact  that  a  thing  may  be  questioned,  enough  to  set  at 
rest  all  opposing  considerations.^  Does  the  fact  that  a  doc¬ 
ument  does  not  display  characteristics  which  a  critic  who 
lives  thousands  of  years  afterward  finds  it  “natural  to  sup¬ 
pose”  might  have  been  those  of  its  alleged  age,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  critic  has  previously,  and  on  equally 
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satisfactory  grounds,  relieved  himself  of  all  assistance  which 
might  have  come  to  him  by  a  comparison  of  the  style  of 
the  document  in  question  with  that  of  other  documents 
alleged  to  have  been  by  the  same  author,  justify  the  une¬ 
quivocal  decision  that  the  alleged  author  was  not  the  real 
author,  and  that  the  work  is  to  be  attributed  to  no  one  and 
to  no  time  in  particular.^  There  is  in  such  reasoning  much 
that  reminds  one  of  the  only  fact  which  the  detectives  in 
search  of  Mark  Twain’s  lost  white  elephant  could  at  first 
determine  with  certainty, — namely,  that  the  great  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  building  was  not  the  aperature  through  which 
the  animal  had  effected  an  egress. 

The  testimony  of  Peter  in  Acts  ii  to  Psalm  xvi  is  not 
regarded  by  Dr.  Driver  as  establishing  its  Davidic  author¬ 
ship,  nor  does  Peter’s  opinion  seem  to  weigh  greatly  against 
the  critical  conclusions  which  would  assign  it  to  a  later  time. 
The  New  Testament  use  of  Psalm  cx  is  harder  to  account 
for,  since  the  testimony  is  not  only  definite  and  necessar}”^  to 
the  argument,  as  is  true  also  in  its  use  of  Psalm  xvi,  but  the 
words  are  those  of  our  Lord  himself.  Driver  asserts,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “  In  the  question  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  the 
Jews  (Mt.  xxii.  41-46;  Mk.  xii.  35-37;  Luke  xx.  41-44) 
his  object,  it  is  evident,  is  not  to  instruct  them  as  to  its  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  psalm,  but  to  argue  from  its  contents;  and 
though  he  assumes  the  Davidic  authorship,  accepted  gener¬ 
ally  at  the  time,  yet  the  cogency  of  his  argument  is  unim¬ 
paired  so  long  as  it  is  recognized  that  the  psalm  is  a  Messi¬ 
anic  one  and  that  the  august  language  used  in  it  of  the 
Messiah  is  not  compatible  with  the  position  of  one  who  was 
a  mere  human  son  of  David.”  (p.  363.)  The  psalm  may  be 
ancient.  Driver  thinks,  and  apparently  does  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  monarchy,  but  can  hardly  be  Davidic.  But 
we  do  not  yet  see  that  the  Davidic  authorship  of  this  psalm 
is  not  involved  of  necessity  in  our  Lord’s  argument;  and  it 
still  appears  to  us  that  the  Jews  might  easily  have  worsted 
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Jesus  in  the  controversy,  had  they  possessed  the  wisdom  of 
Dr.  Driver’s  book.  If  it  is  really  true  that  David  did  not 
write  this  psalm,  it  is  well  for  us  to  know  it;  but  it  is  not 
well  for  us  to  accept  the  theory  with  the  quiet  assurance 
that  it  will  make  no  difference  with  our  belief.  Such  con¬ 
clusions  will  necessitate  a  very  considerable  readjustment  of 
faith: — a  readjustment  which  must  be  made  if  truth  com¬ 
pels  it,  but  not  needlessly  nor  hastily  nor  yet  without 
thought  of  the  consequences. 

We  do  not  care  to  quarrel  about  the  question  of  titles : 
we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  title  of  Psalm  xxxiv. — “yl 
Psalm  of  Davids  when  he  changed  his  behaviour  before  A  bi- 
melech^  who  drove  him  away,  and  he  departed" — fits  the 
contents  as  ill  as  any  that  could  easily  have  been  devised. 
David  had  not  at  this  particular  time  been  blessing  the 
Lord;  deceit,  and  not  praise  had  been  in  his  mouth.  He 
had  not  been  righteous  and  had  not  cried  to  the  Lord  and 
had  not  been  delivered;  his  tongue  had  not  been  kept  from 
evil  nor  his  lips  from  speaking  guile;  he  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  fool,  and  had  been  turned  away  by  the  king — who  was 
not  Abimelech — and  had  been  left  by  God  to  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  folly.  But  do  this  and  a  few  other,  though  less 
evident  instances,  justify  the  “question”  (which  is  treated  at 
once  as  though  it  were  a  demonstration)  whether  the  titles 
“are  more  trustworthy  in  the  instances  that  remain”.^ 
(P.  356.)  If  Longfellow  did  not  write  the  little  ditty  about 
the  turnip  growing  behind  the  barn,  does  the  untrustworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  tradition  which  ascribes  it  to  him,  raise  (and,  for 
that  matter,  settle)  a  question  as  to  his  having  written  any¬ 
thing  else  that  has  been  ascribed  to  him.? 

This  article  has  already  exceeded  its  proper  bounds.  In 
a  closing  word  it  is  possible  only  to  express  our  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  the  book,  and  to 
wish  that  its  defects  were  absent.  Much  of  what  it  brings 
to  us  is  true  and  good  :  while  some  of  its  positions  seem  hardly 
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worth  the  dignity  of  the  appellation,  guess- work.  The  final 
effect  of  the  book  will  be  good.  Its  theories,  true  and  false 
alike,  are  those  which  are  “  in  the  air,”  and  the  Church  may 
far  better  receive  them  from  reverent  Christian  scholars  than 
from  violent  infidels.  Let  the  work  of  investigation  go  on. 
Let  every  fact,  and  every  conjecture  which  can  throw  light  on 
the  truth  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  truth  concerning  the 
Bible,  be  given  a  hospitable  reception  and  a  careful  analysis. 
But  let  us  not  mix  the  facts  and  the  conjectures;  and  let  us 
not  mistake  the  weather-cock  for  the  compass.  Truth  is 
better  than  any  theory;  however  ancient  or  widely  believed, 
and  the  Church  can  suffer  nothing  from  it.  But  assumption 
is  not  always  truth;  and  assertion  is  not  demonstration;  and 
the  new  is  not  always  the  true  theory.  This  is  not  an  esoteric 
matter.  A  due  regard  must,  it  is  true,  be  entertained  for 
the  opinions  of  scholars;  and  the  theories  of  experts  ought 
to  receive,  and  rarely  fail  to  receive,  that  respectful  consider¬ 
ation  and  high  regard  deemed  appropriate  toward  their  au¬ 
thors,  and  often  somewhat  higher  than  the  theories  might 
seem  to  merit,  if  unsupported  by  great  names.  But  these 
are  not  questions  of  names,  but  of  facts;  and  these 
facts  are  intelligible  to  ordinary  Bible  students.  It  is 
not  courteous  for  the  ignoramus,  however  reverent  and 
honest,  to  decry  as  infidels  or  rationalists  all  who  do 
not  agree  with  him;  but  it  is  in  order  for  every  man 
who  has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  English  Bible  to 
search  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  and  see  whether  these 
things  are  so.  The  final  judgment  of  the  church  at  large 
will  be  more  trustworthy  than  the  conjectures  of  the  critics. 
What  is  needed  is  a  wider  study  of  the  questions  involved: 
that  need  will  be  met  in  part  by  this  volume  and  the  study 
to  which  it  will  incite. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

CAREY,  THE  FOUNDER  OF*  MODERN  MISSIONS. 

BY  THE  REV.  D.  L.  LEONARD,  OF  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

The  recent  centennial  missionary  gatherings  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  which  all  Christendom  in  spirit  has  heartily  joined, 
and  which  various  churches  have  made  the  occasion  to  urge 
a  substantial  increase  of  zeal,  giving,  and  toil  for  the  world’s 
evangelization,  afford  a  fitting  opportunity  for  reviewing  the 
missionary  achievements  of  the  century  lying  between  1792 
and  the  present  year. 

Going  back  to  the  date  of  William  Carey’s  immortal 
sermon.  May  31,  the  organization  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  October  2,  and  the  setting  forth  of  its  first  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  June  of  the  following  year,  what  do  we  find  to 
be  the  situation  as  to  missions.?  A  few  startling  words  tell 
the  entire  story.  In  Southern  India,  in  Lutheran  hands,  an 
insignificant  work  was  in  a  languishing  condition.  Kiernan- 
der  and  a  little  circle  of  laymen  were  astir  in  Calcutta. 
Some  slight  remains  of  desire  for  the  salvation  of  the  Indians 
were  discoverable  in  New  England  and  New  York.  And 
this,  with  a  single  notable  exception,  represented  the  sum 
total  of  faith,  longing  and  endeavor  in  Protestant  Christen¬ 
dom,  in  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New!  Elsewhere,  in 
populous  Asia  nothing,  nothing  in  Africa,  nothing  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  North  or  South,  nothing  in  the  Islands  of  the  Sea.  In 
particular,  not  a  single  English-speaking  missionary  to  be 
found  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  1  The  churches  in  a  deep 
sleep  as  touching  their  duty  and  their  privilege.  The  last 
command  of  their  Lord  altogether  forgotten.  No  sympathy 
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or  solicitude  for  the  millions  perishing  in  heathen  lands. 
The  Moravians  indeed,  though  a  body  of  saints,  few,  feeble,^ 
despised,  and  scarcely  heard  of  by  most,  were,  and  since 
1732  had  been,  models  of  missionary  fervor,  activity  and 
self-denying  devotion,  and  in  divers  lands  spiritually  most 
barren  and  desolate,  were  proclaiming  to  thousands  the  Glad 
Tidings.  Yes,  and  only  six  years  before.  Coke,  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  apostle,  sailing  for  Nova  Scotia,  but  driven  by  a  storm 
to  the  West  Indies,  concluded  that  the  Lord  had  called  him 
to  plant  the  Gospel  in  Antigua.  And  this  is  the  entire  cata¬ 
logue  of  efforts  in  progress  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  the 
kingdom  almost  three  hundred  years  after  Luther’s  clarion 
call  had  sounded  out  the  beginning  of  a  better  day  for  truth 
and  righteousness! 

Of  course,  not  that  nothing  beyond  this  had  been 
achieved,  or  even  attempted,  since  the  Reformation  period 
began.  A  few  heroes  can  be  named,  such  as  Eliot  and 
Brainerd,  Zeisberger  and  Heckewelder,  Egede,  Ziegenbalg, 
and  Schwartz,  and  some  of  them  not  yet  surpassed  for 
courage,  persistence  and  skill.  But  the  co-operation  at 
home  was  how  slight,  and  their  activity  was  but  a  fleeting 
phenomenon.  They  came,  they  went,  and  left  behind  but 
few  traces  of  their  toil.  The  bulk,  and  the  best,  of  what 
they  did — and  how  glorious  it  was,  and  how  full  of  profit  to 
the  kingdom — is  found  in  the  inspiration  of  their  Christlike 
example. 

And,  how  shall  we  solve  the  mystery  of  this  long  de¬ 
lay.?  No  doubt  in  part  this  serious  dereliction  is  to  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  churches  as  a  sin,  but  in  part,  also,  it 
must  be  attributed  to  a  strange  complication  of  hindering 
circumstances,  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  political, 
social,  moral  and  religious  world.  In  other  words,  there 
was  a  true  Providence  in  it  all.  We  might  sum  up  the  cause 
in  a  word,  and  suggest  that  it  took  all  these  centuries  to  out¬ 
live,  outgrow,  slough  off,  the  host  of  flagrant  errors  and 
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demoralizations  inherited  from  the  thousand  years  preceding. 
The  church  was  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  had  taken  on  so  many  features  borrowed  from  pagan¬ 
ism.  Belief  and  practice  at  home  must  first  be  purified,  also 
theology,  church  order  and  church  life,  before  Christ  could 
be  preached  to  profit  abroad.  No  doubt,  to  Him  to  whom 
one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day,  these  were  needful  times  of  preparation.  It  cannot  be 
uninteresting,  or  uninstructive  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  man¬ 
ifold  hindrances,  and  take  note  how  strangely,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  they  were  removed,  until  at  length  the  fulness  of  times 
was  come. 

Recall  first  the  potent,  the  dominating  fact  that  the  nas¬ 
cent,  renewed  type  of  Christianity  must  needs  first  attend  to 
the  weighty  matter  of  self-preservation,  must  earn  its  right 
to  live  by  defending  itself  against  its  most  formidable  foe, 
the  Papal  church,  determined  to  crush  it  at  all  hazards, 
Avhether  by  the  terrible  Inquisition,  or  by  the  machinations 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  P'or  generations,  and  night  and 
day,  Protestantism  was  kept  on  the  defensive,  in  the  midst  of 
alarms,  facing  destruction.  With  St.  Bartholomew  in  mind, 
and  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  there  was  slight  leisure  to  ponder  upon  the 
miseries  and  perils  of  the  heathen  at  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  crisis  was  not  over  until  the  Armada  was  so  signally 
smitten  in  1588,  until  William  of  Orange  sat  upon  the  Brit¬ 
ish  throne,  and  until,  further,  at  a  day  much  later  France 
failed  so  overwhelmingly  on  the  Continent,  at  Plassey,  and 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

Then,  those  same  centuries  were  marked  by  intermina¬ 
ble  wars,  which  for  the  most  part  were  waged  in  the  name 
of  religion,  “wars  of  the  Lord,”  with  Catholics  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Reformed  upon  the  other,  stirring  up  passions 
most  hellish,  and  so  wofully  destructive  of  property  and  life. 
Say,  in  the  days  of  Charles  V.,  and  of  Philip  II.,  with  his 
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crusade  against  the  Netherlands,  and  the  ruthless  Duke  of 
Alva  as  his  lieutenant.  Or,  the  almost  unparalleled  atrocities 
and  desolations  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Wars,  too,  were 
frequent  against  political  tyranny,  king-craft,  prerogative  of 
all  sorts,  and  in  behalf  of  the  people,  human  rights,  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  unspeakable  sancity  and  worth  of  the  individual, 
more  especially  in  England,  with  the  haughty  and  obdurate 
Stuarts  to  bring  to  reason,  and  in  her  colonies  in  the  New 
World  striking  for  independence,  and  finally  in  France 
through  her  Revolution  at  once  so  terrible  and  so  sublime. 
The  millions  must  first  be  enfranchised,  and  be  taught  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  before  the  Kingdom  could  come 
with  power  and  great  glory,  and  begin  anew  the  movement 
to  reach  all  the  world. 

The  kindred  struggle  was  also  widespread  and  fierce 
against  bishop,  and  presbytery,  and  theologian,  and  council, 
in  asserting  the  right  and  duty  of  each  and  every  humblest 
saint,  even  to  the  Puritan,  the  Baptist,  and  the  Quaker,  to 
use  freely  his  own  reason  and  conscience  in  all  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  the  “liberty  of  prophesying,”  the  privilege  of  non¬ 
conformity,  and  all  that.  In  the  good  time  coming  not  the 
few  only,  the  great,  the  titled,  those  in  authority,  should  be 
active,  aggressive,  and  the  fountain  of  power,  but  the  masses 
were  to  be  aroused,  and  enlisted,  and  marshalled,  and  able  to 
assert  themselves.  As  an  essential  part  of  the  herculean 
task  of  preparation,  the  word  of  God  must  be  loosed  from 
its  fetters,  and,  rendered  into  the  vernacular,  must  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  common  people  for  loving  and  rever¬ 
ent  use,  that  so,  familiar  with  its  teachings,  they  might  with 
its  spirit!  be  transfused,  and  by  it  be  transformed.  Thus 
the  printing  press  and  the  common  school  have  a  work  to 
perform. 

But,  further,  for  the  most  part  the  habitations  of  the 
heathen  were  exceedingly  remote  from  Protestant  believers, 
as  well  as  in  regions  little  known  and  almost  inaccessible. 
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We  easily  forget  that  the  early  triumphs  of  the  faith  were 
almost  wholly  gained  in  lands  lying  just  about  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  blessed  with 
peace,  good  government,  a  common  language,  and  with  a 
magnificent  system  of  roads,  easily  reached.  And  the  mis¬ 
sions  in  mediaeval  times  planted  among  the  nations  of  cen¬ 
tral  and  northern  Europe,  were  not  very  far  from  the  great 
Christian  centers.  All  that  Eliot  and  his  successors  -at- 
tempted  for  the  American  Indians  was  for  such  as  dwelt  at 
their  doors,  and  were  “foreign”  only  In  a  limited  sense. 
Then,  an  important  consideration,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  and  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half,  all  intercourse  with  these 
strongholds  of  paganism  was  in  the  exclusive  and  most 
jealous  hands  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  both  of  them  wholly 
and  ardently  devoted  to  the  Papacy.  Therefore,  as  yet, 
clearly  there  was  no  “call”  for  Protestant  missionaries  in 
those  parts,  and  the  various  Catholic  orders  were  more  active 
evangelizers  not  so  much  because  more  earnest  and  sincere, 
as  because  by  the  accident  of  circumstances,  they  were  brought 
into  more  immediate  contact  with  the  heathen.  Tranque- 
bar  was  a  Danish  possession,  and  therefore  King  Frederick 
and  Lutkens  were  stirred  to  send  thither  heralds  of  the  cross. 
No  sooner  had  the  Dutch,  poaching  on  the  Portuguese  pre¬ 
serves,  forced  their  way  into  the  East  Indies,  than  they  be¬ 
gan  to  tell  the  natives  of  Jesus.  It  was  only  after  Great 
Britain  had  founded  colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
the  South  Seas,  that  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  English- 
speaking  Christians  began  to  be  moved  at  length  to  set  mis¬ 
sions  on  foot.  Carey  and  Thomas  turned  their  steps  to¬ 
wards  India  because  Clive  and  Hastings  had  opened  the 
door.  And  prominent  in  the  preparation  for  the  movement 
which  Carey  began,  must  be  set  the  then  wonderful  voyages 
in  the  hitherto  unknown  Pacific  made  by  Captain  Cook 
(1769-79).  The  volumes  which  told  of  what  he  had  found, 
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aroused  a  surprising  interest,  and  were  God’s  strange  instru¬ 
ment  to  set  Carey’s  soul  on  fire. 

Then,  finally,  another  hindrance,  perhaps  most  serious 
of  all,  was  by  divine  grace  happily  removed.  It  had  existed 
for  years,  had  spread  throughout  most  Protestant  countries, 
and  had  made  missions  impossible,  at  least  scarcely  worth 
while.  From  a  variety  of  causes  vital  godliness  had  well 
nigh  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  had  come  rationalism  and 
formalism,  a  dead  orthodoxy.  But,  now  at  length,  out  of 
the  long  darkness  and  chill,  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
morning  had  begun  to  break.  At  first  in  Germany,  through 
the  pietists,  with  Francke  and  Spener  as  leaders,  who  had 
trained  and  sent  missionaries  for  King  P'rederick  when  he 
could  find  none  in  Denmark;  and  through  the  Moravians, 
who  were  also  alive  in  Christ;  and  later,  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  in  connection  with  that  second  Reformation,  the 
perfervid  Wesleyan  movement,  which  made  the  dry  bones  to 
live,  and  to  rise  up  a  great  army  to  conquer  the  world  for  the 
King  of  Kings.  As  a  phase  of  this  astonishing  revival  of 
godliness,  a  divine  pity  for  man  was  kindled,  a  flame  of 
benevolence,  philanthropy,  the  spirit  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
The  ragged  schools  of  Robert  Raikes  date  from  this  same 
happy  time,  and  Howard’s  tireless  labors  for  the  prisoner 
class,  as  well  as  those  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  in  behalf 
of  the  negro  slaves.  So  that  all  things  were  now  ready  for 
a  new  and  glorious  beginning  and  going  forth  of  the  Gospel. 
Only  a  leader  evidently  called  of  God  was  lacking,  and  he 
also,  well  endowed  and  thoroughly  trained  for  his  momentous 
task,  was  in  due  season  to  be  forthcoming. 

Another  kind  of  preparation  should  be  mentioned  more 
direct  in  its  operation,  which  contained  omens  of  good,  gave 
signs  that  the  spirit  of  God  was  moving  upon  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  arrested  attention  and  developed  interest  in  missionary 
undertakings.  As  far  back  as  1746  from  Scottish  Christians 
had  gone  forth  a  circular  far  and  wide,  inviting  and  urging 
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to  a  concert  of  prayer  on  certain  days  of  each  month,  for 
the  outpouring  of  a  rich  blessing  from  on  high,  for  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  kingdom  at  home  and  its  universal  spread. 
In  response  and  to  reinforce  the  call,  Edwards  put  on  paper 
and  sent  abroad  his  “Humble  Attempt  to  promote  Explicit 
Agreement  and  Visible  Union  of  God’s  People  in  Extraor¬ 
dinary  Prayer,”  etc.  To  this  suggestion  not  a  few  churches 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  gave  good  heed.  In  1784  a 
copy  of  Edwards’  essay  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sutcliff  of 
Olney,  and  by  him  was  reprinted  and  circulated  among  his 
friends.  Then  the  names  of  Eliot  and  Brainerd  with  many 
had  become  household  words,  synonyms  for  consecration 
and  Christian  heroism.  Nor  less  were  the  deeds  of  the 
Danish-Halle  evangelists  on  the  Coromandel  coast  well- 
known  and  often  mentioned.  In  particular  of  Schwartz,  who 
since  1750  had  played  a  prominent  part  even  in  the  political 
and  military  history  of  Southern  India.  And  the  simple- 
hearted,  fervid  Brethren  of  Herrnhut,  \vith  so  many  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Greenland  and  Labrador,  and  South  Africa,  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  among  the*  American  Indians,  had 
made  an  impression  profound  and  widespread  among  all  the 
denominations.  All  these  “  reformers  before  the  reforma¬ 
tion,”  played  an  important  and  essential  part  in  making  the 
Carey  epoch  possible,  and  in  hastening  on  the  day  of  its 
birth. 

As  for  William  Carey,  after  whom  this  epoch  in  Chris¬ 
tian  history  is  as  fittingly  named  as  the  Reformation  after 
Luther,  or  the  Methodist  movement  after  Wesley — for  seldom 
has  any  general  or  lasting  revolution  received  its  origin  and 
inspiration  and  early  development  so  almost  entirely  from 
the  heart  and  brain  and  will  of  a  single  man, — he  was  born 
in  1761,  in  one  of  the  interior  counties  of  England,  eleven 
miles  south  of  Northampton.  His  father  was  the  village 
schoolmaster  and  parish  clerk,  and  was  able  to  bestow  upon 
the  boy  such  measures  of  education  as  were  then  commonly 
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possessed.  One  trait  he  early  began  to  display,  which  char¬ 
acterized  him  through  life,  and  perhaps  helped  more  than 
any  other  to  buoy  him  up  and  bear  him  onward  in  spite  of 
every  hindrance  and  discouragement.  The  story  is  that  he 
and  other  boys  undertook  to  climb  a  certain  tree,  but  so 
difficult  was  the  task  that  all  the  rest  gave  up  the  undertak¬ 
ing  as  impossible,  but  this  future  apostle  to  the  Hindoos, 
who  was  never  known  to  yield,  or  to  turn  back,  or  to  turn 
aside  from  what  he  had  determined  to  accomplish,  made 
assay  again  and  again,  not  without  divers  falls  and  bruises, 
until  success  was  attained. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  left  home,  purposing  to  earn 
his  living  upon  a  farm.  But  finding  that,  on  account  of  a 
scrofulous  affection  of  the  skin,  every  day  of  toil  in  the  sun 
was  certain  to  be  followed  by  a  night  of  torture,  after  two 
years  he  was  sent  to  Hackleton  to  be  apprentice  to  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  and  for  twelve  years,  until  he  was  twenty-eight,  he 
was  a  maker  and  mender  of  shoes.  From  all  accounts  he 
never  attained  to  more  than  mediocrity  of  excellence,  and 
“cobbler”  was  a  fitting  title.  In  all  probability  the  reason 
was  that  his  brain  was  always  too  busy  with  other  themes. 
From  early  years  Carey  was  distinguished  by  an  unquench¬ 
able  thirst  for  knowledge  of  all  kinds.  In  particular  he  had 
a  pervading  fondness  for  observing  all  kinds  of  living  things, 
both  animals  and  plants,  soon  became  proficient  in  botany, 
was  always  exceedingly  fond  of  gardening,  and  kept  the 
walls  of  his  room  decorated  with  bugs  impaled  upon  pins. 
But  even  more,  Carey  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  language, 
and  while  yet  in  early  manhood,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  and  Dutch  were  mastered  in  some  fair  degree.  And 
until  he  had  added  two  more  to  the  number,  his  habit  was 
to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  every  morning,  first  in  English, 
and  then  in  each  of  the  other  languages.  '  History  too  and 
geography  helped  to  occupy  many  leisure  hours.  When 
about  twenty  he  married  the  daughter  of  his  master  now 
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deceased,  a  woman  without  the  least  fitness  to  be  joined  to 
one  with  aims  and  ambitions  so  lofty  as  his.  She  was  illit¬ 
erate,  and  had  no  appreciation  for  schemeswhich  filled  his  soul 
and  were  his  very  life.  Her  mind  was  shattered  by  disease, 
all  along  she  was  practically  beside  herself,  and,  during  the 
last  years  of  her  life,  was  too  insane  for  the  outside  of  an 
asylum.  To  cap  the  climax  of  misfortune,  he  also  bought 
out  the  business  of  his  late  master,  for  the  conduct  of 
which  he  had  no  capacity,  and  thereby  burdened  himself  for 
years.  And  now  it  was  that  he  entered  a  trying  period  of 
sickness  and  poverty,  of  manifold  discouragement  and  sor¬ 
row,  enough  to  break  the  courage  and  crush  the  hope  out  of 
almost  any  man. 

It  was  about  two  years  before  his  marriage  that  for  the 
first  time  his  religious  nature  was  aroused  to  the  depths. 
After  some  months  of  struggle  towards  the  light  he  attained 
to  a  fixed  purpose  to  be  wholly  the  Lord’s  servant,  and  took 
up  every  duty  with  whole-hearted  determination.  Reared 
in  the  Established  Church,  he  soon,  his  mind  curiously  fas¬ 
tening  upon  Hebrews  xiii.  11-13,  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  “go  forth  unto  him  without  the  camp,”  i.  e.  to  turn  his 
back  upon  an  organization  which  was  wealthy,  cultured  and 
popular,  and  to  identify  himself  with  a  little  company  of 
Independents,  because  they  were  despised,  and  not  long  after 
united  with  a  Baptist  church.  Presently  this  neophyte  was 
found  to  be  astonishingly  in  earnest,  and  preaching  gifts  of 
unusual  excellence  began  to  appear.  So  that  after  six  days 
at  his  bench  he  could  be  seen  trudging  off  several  miles  to 
occupy  pulpits  on  Sunday,  though  such  was  the  poverty  of  his 
hearers  that  for  years  the  amount  of  money  received  would 
scarcely  replace  the  garments  worn  out  in  their  service.  In 
1785  a  removal  was  made  to  Moulton  to  be  pastor  of  a 
church  which  paid  a  salary  of  ;^i6,  and  to  eke  out  a  living 
he  undertook  to  teach  school  by  day,  while  making  shoes  by 
night.  During  these  days  this  preacher-cobbler  made  fre- 
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quent  journeys  on  foot  to  Northampton,  ten  miles,  carrying 
a  sack  of  manufactured  articles,  and  returning  with  his  back 
bending  under  a  load  of  leather.  No  signs  were  yet  visible 
of  what  he  was  certain  to  be  and  to  do. 

But,  nevertheless,  coming  momentous  events  soon  began 
to  cast  their  shadows  before.  Thus  we  read  that  from  the 
time  of  his  conversion  he  was  not  heard  to  pray  without  offer¬ 
ing  up  petitions  for  the  poor  heathen  and  slaves.  Just  now 
it  was  that  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook  fell  under  his  eye. 
He  was  teaching  history  and  geography,  and  these  volumes 
told  of  new  and  strange  lands.  More  especially,  his  soul 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  thought  that  all  those  tribes  in 
utter  paganism  and  savagery  were  perishing  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Saviour  of  men.  And  to  his  mind,  of  such  an 
eminently  practical  make,  to  which  theory  was  only  for  prac¬ 
tice,  fact  only  a  spur  to  action,  and  truth  to  be  transformed 
into  duty,  swift  came  the  tremendous  conclusion, — Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done,  and  at  once,  and  I  must  do  it,  and  even 
though  nobody  else  under  the  sun  will  share  in  the  boundless 
task,  God  in  the  Gospel  evidently  commands.  The  work 
is  his  for  whom  nothing  is  too  hard.  It  only  remains  for  us 
to  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost.  In  order  to  fix  the  con¬ 
viction,  to  give  length,  breadth  and  depth  to  his  thought,  he 
makes  a  map  of  the  world,  with  every  country  he  puts 
whatever  statements  and  figures  will  set  forth  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  its  population,  their  condition,  intellectual,  moral, 
etc.,  and  hangs  it  before  him  on  the  wall  that  he  may  read 
and  ponder  as  he  stitches  and  pegs  away.  From  thenceforth 
this  one  idea  takes  possession  within,  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Gospel!  A  scheme  so 
sublime,  an  idea  so  vast  and  overwhelming,  was  found  in  his 
breast  alone.  Wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  it 
was  original  with  Carey.  Rather,  forgotten  for  many,  many 
centuries,  it  had  in  him  a  new  birth.  He  returned  to  the 
New  Testament  conception  of  the  great  business  of  the 
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children  of  the  kingdom,  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  How 
engrossed  he  was  is  seen  in  the  statement  made  by  his  sister, 
that  he  would  often  stand  in  his  garden  with  face  turned 
upward  towards  the  sky,  lost  to  all  surroundings,  utterly 
unconscious,  as  if  carried  away  in  spirit  to  the  lands  of  dark¬ 
ness. 

It  need  not  be  affirmed  that  being  so  thoroughly  pos- 
sessessed  by  this  idea  and  conviction,  he  could  not  keep 
silent.  Particularly  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  he  made 
known  his  discovery,  and  sought  to  enlist  their  faith  and 
desire  and  zeal.  But  for  years  almost  wholly  in  vain.  He 
seemed  to  most  that  met  him  to  be  a  dreamer,  a  teller  of 
idle  tales,  one  gone  daft,  and  his  conclusions  irrational,  his 
plans  impracticable,  his  longings  such  as  never  could  be  met. 
It  was  a  crisis  in  his  career,  that  day  at  the  Association, 
when  urged  by  the  moderator  to  name  a  subject  for  discus¬ 
sion,  after  an  effort  to  shun  tbe  task,  he  finally  propounded 
this  question,  “Whether  the  command  given  to  the  apostles 
to  teach  all  nations  was  not  obligatory  on  all  ministers  to 
the  end  of  the  world.”  And  the  reply  of  the  aged  Ryland 
did  but  express  the  indifference  and  unbelief  of  Christendom: 
“You  are  a  miserable  enthusiast  to  ask  such  a  question. 
When  God  wants  to  convert  the  world,  he  can  do  it  without 
your  help;  and  at  least  nothing  can  be  done  until  another 
Pentecost!”  However,  so  far  from  being  discouraged  by 
this  rebuff  and  rebuke,  the  heroic  subject  thereof  is  presently 
found  engaged  upon  the  task  of  arguing  and  proving  his 
case  with  his  pen.  From  lack  of  means  on  his  part  to  print, 
this  “  first  and  still  greatest  missionary  treatise  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,”  lay  for  six  years  in  manuscript  and  unread. 

During  these  years  the  English  Baptists,  as  well  as 
many  others,  were  grievously  afflicted  by  a  perversion  of 
Calvinism  which  taught  that  the  non-elect  (among  the 
heathen,  e.  g.)  were  under  no  obligation  to  repent  and  re- 
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ceive  the  Gospel,  with  the  added  inference  that  Christians 
were  under  no  obligation  to  preach  among  them  the  un¬ 
searchable  riches  of  Christ.  But  Andrew  Fuller  had  taken 
in  hand  this  anti-Christian  and  most  pestiferous  heresy,  with 
Sutcliff,  Carey  and  others  as  efficient  coadjutors.  At  a  cer¬ 
tain  Association  two  sermons  made  a  great  impression; — 
one  from  Sutcliff  on,  “I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,”  and  the  other  from  Fuller,  on  The  danger  of 
delay  in  religion,  and  Carey’s  swift  and  cogent  inference  was. 
Let  us  do  something  at  once,  let  us  organize  and  begin. 
As  we  have  seen,  some  years  before,  this  same  company  of 
ministers  had  instituted  a  concert  of  prayer  for  the  univer¬ 
sal  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  now,  by  this  same  troublesome 
agitator  they  were  reminded  that  it  is  dishonest  and  hypo¬ 
critical  to  keep  on  praying  while  undertaking  to  do  nothing. 
At  length  his  great  opportunity  came.  On  May  31,  1792, 
the  Northampton  Association  met,  and  Carey  had  been 
chosen  to  preach.  That  day  and  that  discourse  have  long 
been  historic.  Probably  no  sermon  ever  delivered,  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  only  excepted,  ever  produced  such  pro¬ 
found  and  far-reaching  results.  The  text  chosen  was  Isaiah 
liv.  2-3:  “Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  lengthen  thy 
cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes,”  etc.  The  theme  was  the 
glorious  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the  overwhelming  argu¬ 
ment  and  appeal  were  contained  in  those  phrases,  ever  since 
and  evermore  the  battle-cry  in  the  missionary  campaign — 
Expect  great  things  from  Cod’,  and  attempt  great  things  for 
God.  Never  were  faith  and  works  put  in  better  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  preacher,  giving  utterance  to  the  prayers,  the 
longings,  and  hopes  of  a  decade,  spoke  with  power  and  car¬ 
ried  with  him  at  least  the  emotions  of  his  audience,  but  so  long 
and  so  thoroughly  had  their  souls  been  in  doubt  and  hesita¬ 
tion  that  even  yet  they  were  in  sore  perplexity.  So,  after 
all,  the  audience  was  about  to  separate  with  nothing  done, 
when,  in  an  agony  of  longing  and  fear,  Carey  seized  Fuller 
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by  the  arm  and  exclaimed,  “  Are  you  going  to  again  do 
nothing?”  And  then,  as  Fuller  admits,  to  pacify  him  and 
also  to  gain  time,  it  was  decided  to  organize  at  the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  five  months,  and  in  the  meantime  Carey  was 
counselled  to  publish  his  pamphlet. 

In  due  season  came  forth  from  the  press  “An  Enquiry 
into  the  Obligations  of  Christians  to  use  Means  for  the  Con¬ 
version  of  the  Heathen,  in  which  the  Religious  State  of  the 
Different  Nations  of  the  World,  the  Success  of  Former  Un¬ 
dertakings,  and  the  Practicability  of  Further  Undertakings, 
are  considered  by  William  Carey.”  In  this  essay, “this shoe¬ 
maker,  still  under  thirty,  surveys  the  whole  world,  continent 
by  continent,  .  .  .  tabulating  his  results  with  an  accuracy, 
and  following  them  up  with  a  logical  power  of  generaliza¬ 
tion,  which  would  extort  the  admiration  of  the  learned  men 
of  the  present  day.” 

In  due  season,  also,  “The  Particular  Baptist  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  Among  the  Heathen”  came  into 
being,  the  world’s  first  missionary'  society,  parent  of  scores 
and  hundreds,  and  in  the  little  back  parlor  of  Widow  Beebe 
Wallis,  at  Kettering.  How  utterly  insignificant  as  to  num¬ 
ber  and  station  and  gifts  were  the  actors  !  Only  twelve,  of 
a  feeble  and  despised  sect,  and  all  unheard  of  outside  of  the 
interior  counties  in  which  they  lived.  Kings,  statesmen, 
church  magnates  cared  nothing,  knew  nothing.  A  sub¬ 
scription  was  also  made,  amounting  to  ;^I2  2s  6d — the  grain 
of  mustard  seed — since  increased  to  $12,000,000!  From 
this  date  the  movement  was  steadily  forward.  Almost  at 
once  Carey  offered  himself  to  go  to  the  heathen,  and 
search  was  made  for  the  most  eligible  field.  The  world  was 
wide,  and  how  to  choose  was  the  perplexing  problem.  The 
South  Seas,  and  Otaheite  in  particular,  had  long  been  in 
Carey’s  mind,  but  now  came  a  radical  change  of  plan.  By 
a  strange  providence  one  John  Thomas,  a  surgeon  who  had 
been  in  India  for  years  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  spir- 
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itual  welfare  of  that  vast  people,  happened  to  be  in  London 
and  in  eager  quest  of  assistance.  He  and  the  society  were 
not  long  in  getting  into  communication,  and  the  decision 
was  formed  to  send  out  the  two  men  at  the  soonest. 

But  not  yet  were  all  obstacles  removed,  or  the  great 
cost  of  the  first  step  endured.  Funds  were  sadly  lacking, 
for  the  London  churches  looked  on  without  interest.  With 
one  exception,  not  a  metropolitan  clergyman  gave  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  movement.  But  worse  by  far,  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  great  East  India  Company,  omnipotent  in  Bengal, 
had  no  liking  for  missionaries,  and  that  after  the  utmost  of 
influence  had  been  brought  to  bear,  no  permission  to  dwell, 
or  land,  on  Indian  soil  could  be  gained.  A  certain  captain 
agreed  to  take  them  on  board  without  a  license  and  smug¬ 
gle  them  in,  but  later,  through  fear,  broke  his  contract  and 
put  their  baggage  ashore.  Meantime,  Mrs.  Carey  had 
resolutely  and  persistently  refused  to  accompany  her  hus 
band,  and  he  had  felt  compelled  to  leave  her  behind  at  least 
for  a  season.  Casting  about  for  a  vessel  in  which  to  reach 
the  goal,  at  length  a  Danish  East  Indiaman  touched  British 
soil  and  passage  was  engaged,  and  at  the  last  moment,  Mrs* 
Carey  consented  to  go.  A  voyage  of  five  months  brought 
them  to  Calcutta.  While  in  mid-ocean,  with  sublime  au¬ 
dacity  of  faith,  this  dauntless  Christian  hero  could  write : 

I  hope  the  society  will  go  on  and  increase,  and  that  the 
multitudes  of  heathen  in  the  world  may  hear  the  glorious 
words  of  truth.  Africa  is  but  a  little  way  from  England, 
Madagascar  but  a  little  further.  South  America  and  all  the 
numerous  and  large  islands  in  the  Indian  and  China  Seas,  I 
hope  will  not  be  passed  over  !  ” 

Let  us  pause  long  enough  to  take  a  glance  at  the  great 
world  and  what  was  going  on  during  this  eventful  period. 
While  Carey  was  learning  his  trade  and  in  dead  earnest  en¬ 
tering  into  a  life  of  Christian  devotion,  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  was  in  progress  with  all  its  excitements.  The  yeae 
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his  pastorate  at  Leicester  began,  the  terrible  tempest  of  the 
French  Revolution  burst  forth  and  the  Bastile  fell.  A  few 
weeks  after  his  great  sermon  was  preached  the  allies  inva¬ 
ded  France  and  the  “September  Massacre”  occurred.  A 
fortnight  before  Carey  sailed,  the  Reign  of  Terror  being  in 
full  headway,  the  Girondists  fell,  and  the  hapless  Queen 
met  her  fate  as  he  was  nearing  his  destination.  And,  in  view 
of  all  that  has  transpired  since,  weighing  carefully  and  with¬ 
out  prejudice  the  forces  then  at  work  and  their  effect  in  en¬ 
hancing  the  welfare  of  the  race,  who  will  dare  say  that 
the  Hackleton  cobbler  is  not  every  whit  worthy  to  be  named 
with  Chatham  and  Napoleon,  George  III.  and  Washington, 
Mirabeau  and  La  Fayette 

Carey  and  Thomas  “landed  in  Calcutta  unobserv^ed, 
coming  in  a  ship  which  had  cleared  from  a  foreign  port,  but 
escaped  arrest  and  deportation  only  because  their  presence 
and  mission  were  unknown.”  For  months  they  suffered  all 
manner  of  embarrassments  and  lacked  the  necessaries  of  life, 
“  enduring  hardships  unknown  to  any  other  missionaries  in 
India  before  or  since.”  But  one  day,  when  at  the  worst,  he 
wrote:  “Well,  I  have  God,  and  his  word  is  sure;  and 
though  the  superstitions  of  the  heathen  were  a  million 
times  worse  than  they  are,  if  I  were  deserted  by  all,  and 
persecuted  by  all,  yet  my  hope,  fixed  on  that  word,  will  rise 
superior  to  all  obstructions,  and  triumph  over  all  trials. 
God’s  cause  will  triumph,  and  I  shall  come  out  of  all  trials  as 
gold  purified  by  fire.”  And  for  comfort  he  reads  Brainerd. 
Then  they  removed  to  Bandel,  a  Portuguese  settlement 
thirty  miles  up  the  river,  where  Carey  was  to  support  him¬ 
self  by  farming,  and  Thomas  by  the  practice  of  medicine, 
but  some  months  later  are  found  located  in  “the  waste  jun¬ 
gles  of  the  Sunderbunds,  in  the  tiger-haunted  swamps  lying 
to  the  east  of  Calcutta,”  but  meantime  not  in  the  least  neg¬ 
lecting  the  study  of  various  languages,  or  any  opportunity 
of  offering  to  the  natives  the  bread  of  life.  So  passed  the 
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first  year,  and  then  the  dark  skies  began  to  brighten.  For, 
a  Mr.  Udney  offered  to  each  a  situation  as  indigo  planter, 
in  the  Dinajpoor  district,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the 
Ganges,  with  a  salary  of  ;^2  50.  This  occupation  was  fol¬ 
lowed  for  six  years,  their  time  being  divided  between  the 
secular  duties  of  superintendence,  and  study,  and  translating 
the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  preaching  and  teaching. 

In  1799  a  large  reinforcement  for  the  mission  arrived, 
Marshman  and  Ward  among  the  rest,  in  an  American  ship, 
and  passing  by  Calcutta,  ascended  the  Hoogly  fifteen  miles 
to  Serampore,  a  Danish  settlement.  Here  a  cordial  welcome 
was  accorded  them,  with  an  invitation  from  the  Governor  to 
remain,  and  a  promise  of  protection  and  assistance.  And 
when  a  demand  came  that  these  “interlopers”  be  surrendered 
in  order  that  they  might  be  sent  home  to  England,  Colonel 
Bie  refused,  and  declared  his  determination  to  protect  them 
with  all  the  forces  at  his  command.  Then  under  a  Danish 
pass  a  visit  was  made  to  Carey,  and  though  much  against 
his  will,  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  fix  the  seat  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  at  Serampore. 

So  it  was  at  length,  after  seven  long  years  of  waiting 
and  wandering,  that  in  that  first  year  of  the  century  some¬ 
thing  substantial  and  lasting  could  be  undertaken  in  the 
shape  of  regular  services,  schools,  the  systematic  work  of 
translating  and  printing.  Almost  at  once  a  variety  of.  insti¬ 
tutions  began  to  appear  and  to  steadily  develop.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  first  Hindoo  convert,  Krishna  Pal,  was 
baptised,  while  the  year  following  saw  Carey  installed  teacher 
of  Bengali  and  Sanscrit  in  the  Company’s  College  of  Fort 
William,  with  a  salary  of  fyody  raised  later  to  ;^i8oo! 

A  full  third  of  a  century  yet  remained  for  this  father 
of  modern  Protestant  missions,  a  period  crowded  with  toils 
amazing  for  variety  and  amount,  as  well  as  also  crowned 
with  astonishing  measures  of  success.  His  direct  aim  and 
endeavor  took  in  nothing  less  than  the  entire  eastern  world 
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and  the  spiritual  well-being  of  its  countless  millions.  He 
would  give  them  in  their  own  tongues  the  message  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  lived  to  see  the  Scriptures,  or  portions  thereof, 
published  in  not  less  than  forty  of  the  languages  or  dialects 
of  southern  Asia.  And  meantime  he  carried  on  continually 
another  task  almost  as  difficult,  that  of  arousing  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  to  zeal  in  praying  and  giving,  and  sending  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  bear  the  glad  tidings.  And  here,  too, 
he  was  permitted  to  witness  glorious  changes.  In  addition, 
from  first  to  last,  Carey  was  leader  in  the  fierce  and  pro¬ 
tracted  struggle  to  compel  the  East  India  Company  to  allow 
the  gospel  to  have  free  course.  In  1813  the  chief  barriers 
were  broken  down,  and  in  1833  it  became  possible  for  the 
missionaries  of  any  country,  without  let  or  hindrance,  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  to  go  where  they  would, 
telling  the  story  of  the  manger  and  the  cross.  Nor  less 
did  he  labor  most  assiduously  and  efficiently  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  suttee  and  other  Hindoo  abominations. 

Why  may  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  properly  be  called  after  the  name  of  this  man.?  Or, 
what  were  the  chief  features  of  the  marvelous  movement 
for  the  world’s  evangelization,  of  which  1792  was  the  initial 
year,  and  in  the  inauguration  of  which  Carey  played  a  part 
so  exceedingly  prominent,  and  so  indispensable.?  Although 
every  paragraph  preceding  has  helped  to  furnish  an  answer 
to  this  question,  yet  two  or  three  further  and  more  specific 
statements  may  well  be  given. 

It  was  then  that  first  began  to  appear  what  soon  be¬ 
came  an  unprecedented  outburst  of  missionary  zeal  and 
activity.  First  in  Great  Britain,  soon  extending  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  across  the  ocean.  A  mighty  tide  set  in  which 
from  that  day  to  this  has  been  steadily  rising  and  spread 
ing.  Hitherto  all  similar  undertakings  had  been  isolated, 
spasmodic,  and  lacking  in  reliable  support.  Spurts  of  vigor 
were  certain  to  end  in  fatal  relapse.  Excepting  in  the  case 
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of  the  noble  Moravian  work,  every  attempt  had  thus  sooner 
or  later  come  to  the  grief  of  failure.  Note  the  various  and 
short-lived  endeavors  to  Christianize  the  American  Indians. 
The  Lutherans  at  Tranquebar  had  already  seen  their  happi¬ 
est  days,  and  were  struggling  with  embarrassments  which  not 
long  after  ended  the  mission.  But,  from  this  time  forward 
it  is  not  any  longer  after  this  fashion.  No  more  are  mis¬ 
sions  to  be  the  mere  by-play  of  the  church,  an  occasional 
incident,  but  a  regular  part  of  the  everyday  business.  Plans 
are  to  be  carefully  formed,  foundations  to  be  laid  with  skill 
and  painstaking,  and  then  the  walls  are  to  rise,  if  slowly,  at 
least  without  cessation.  Grim  siege  is  to  be  laid  to  the  giant 
strongholds  of  heathenism  throughout  the  whole  world! 

Or,  the  fact  may  be  stated  this  way.  Hitherto  in 
Protestant  Christendom  the  churches,  ministers  and  people 
together,  had  been  indifferent  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
pagan  world,  and  had  attempted  absolutely  nothing.  What¬ 
ever  had  been  done  had  been  the  achievement  of  some  single 
earnest  soul,  or  some  king,  and  it  may  be  with  large  ele¬ 
ments  of  policies  in  the  motive  force.  Only  a  little  circle 
had  been  aroused,  and  enlisted,  and  moved  to  co-operate, 
while  all  about  was  a  dead  mass  of  apathy,  if  not  of  oppo¬ 
sition.  And  so,  naturally,  the  project  began  and  ended  with 
the  originators.  But  with  Carey  came  a  far  more  excellent 
way.  First  were  touched  an  elect  few  in  the  Baptist  churches 
of  interior  England,  and  from  them  the  flame  spread  to  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  more  in  the  same  communion.  Yes, 
and  next,  to  Christians  of  other  names,  in  all  the  dissenting 
churches,  and  to  the  great  Establishment  as  well,  that  is,  to 
the  most  intelligent  and  spiritual  in  each,  also  to  Europe 
and  America.  It  was  the  plain  people,  the  masses,  that 
began  to  pray,  and  give,  and  go,  not  tarrying  in  the  least  for 
king  or  prelate  to  hoist  the  signal.  And,  in  all  the  steps 
and  stages,  it  is  surprising  how  constantly,  and  mightily,  the 
influence  of  the  cobbler-preacher  is  felt.  He  is  the  leadtfr. 
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the  counsellor,  the  most  illustrious  exponent  of  the  move¬ 
ment. 

Or,  this  form  of  expression  will  fairly  well  complete  the 
setting  forth  of  the  change  which  now  transpired  in  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  kingdom,  one  so  radical  and  sweeping  as  to  make 
it  nothing  less  than  a  revolution.  Here  was  the  beginning 
of  missionary  organization.  From  henceforth,  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  emotion,  desire,  holy  purpose,  were  to  be  incarnated  in 
constitutions  and  by-laws,  in  memberships  and  anniversa¬ 
ries,  in  treasuries  and  systematic  giving,  the  continual  offer¬ 
ing  of  littles  by  each  one  in  great  multitudes.  And  Carey’s 
Baptist  Society,  which  originated  in  his  brain,  and  to  secure 
which  he  argued  and  urged  for  years,  was  the  model  for  all 
that  followed  after.  The  happy  day  was  ushered  in  of  vol¬ 
untary  societies,  organizations  sustained  by  such  as  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  sought.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  subscription  made  upon  the  spot,  they  provided 
for  the  steady  succor  of  2d  a  week,  or  los  6d  a  year.  And 
so  high  was  the  ideal  of  the  founder, — a  man  at  so  many 
points  easily  a  half-century  ahead  of  his  generation — or  of 
ours, — so  self-sacrificing  was  his  spirit,  and  so  lavish  his  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  Lord,  that  from  his  own  earnings  he  gave' 
to  the  Serampore  mission  no  less  than  $233,000 ! 

The  Carey  epoch,  indeed.  Under  God  the  movement 
centered  almost  wholly  in  him.  His  first  letters  from  India 
to  Ryland  fell  under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Bogue,  at  Bristol,  and 
as  a  direct  result  was  formed  soon  after  the  London  Society, 
and  with  the  accompaniment  of  such  overflow  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  love,  and  generous  feeling  as  to  seem  a  very  Pen¬ 
tecost,  and  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  charming  and  ro¬ 
mantic  episodes  in  the  history  of  missions.  A  little  later 
Vanderkemp,  being  in  London,  caught  the  flame,  and  has¬ 
tening  back  to  Holland  brought  into  being  the  Netherlands 
Society.  In  like  manner  Edinburgh  was  moved  to  combine, 
and  Glasgow,  while  Haldane  was  so  wrought  upon  by  what 
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Carey  had  said  and  done  that  he  esteemed  ;^3 5,000  an  offer¬ 
ing  not  too  great  to  make  for  missions.  The  Religious 
Tract  Society  dates  from  1799,  and  the  great  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  from  the  same  year,  followed  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1804,  etc.,  etc.  Sweden  and 
Switzerland,  France,  Denmark  and  Germany  caught  the 
same  impulse  for  organized  undertakings  for  work  among 
the  heathen,  and  by  1810  the  American  Board  was  formed 
with  the  countenance  of  several  denominations. 

And,  finally,  Carey  and  Ryland  had  their  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  to  whom  they 
frequently  told  what  wonders  the  Lord  was  working  in  be¬ 
nighted  Asia.  Through  all  the  years  of  opposition  from 
the  East  India  Company,  it  was  common  for  missionaries 
from  England  to  take  passage  for  the  forbidden  territory 
via  the  United  States.  Contributions  naturally  began  to 
flow  early  in  that  direction,  on  several  occasions  in  quite 
large  amounts,  probably  not  less  than  $50,000  in  all,  from 
American  Baptists,  but  from  others  as  well.  Moreover,  the 
first  American  missionaries  to  India  found  Carey  to  meet 
and  counsel,  to  encourage,  and  otherwise  aid  them.  And 
when  Judson,  starting  out  a  Congregationalist,  found  him¬ 
self  a  Baptist  on  his  arrival,  it  was  Carey  that  gave  him 
fellowship  in  his  extremity,  and  extended  financial  sup¬ 
port,  but  most  of  all,  wrote  cogent  appeals  to  his  brethren 
in  Boston  to  arouse  themselves  at  once  and  organize.  And 
it  was  through  Carey,  too,  that  Judson  was  led  to  undertake 
to  lay  in  Burmah  the  foundations  of  the  Gospel. 

Something  such  as  to  intellectual  and  spiritual  endow¬ 
ments  was  the  eminent  founder  of  modern  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions,  and  such  the  character  of  the  foundations  which  he 
laid  for  the  world-wide  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  That 
the  divine  hand  was  in  it  all,  in  what  went  before  as  well  as 
in  what  attended  -and  followed  from  his  endeavors,  or  that 
the  times  were  fully  ripe  for  the  operations  of  his  remarka- 
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ble  genius,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  extensive  and  varied  mis¬ 
sionary  achievements  which  this  century  has  witnessed.  The 
times  and  the  man,  as  always  in  important  epochs,  wrought 
together,  he  fitted  to  them  and  they  to  him.  What  is  it  but 
a  wondrous  providence  that  modern  science,  mechanical  in¬ 
vention,  discovery,  travel,  political  schemes,  commerce,  colo¬ 
nization,  have  combined  most  effectually  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  universal  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth.  When  Carey  was  pleading  with  tears  with  the  in¬ 
credulous  few  who  would  consent  to  listen,  the  vast  world 
was  almost  wholly  shut  up  against  the  entrance  of  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  peace;  while  now,  instead,  it  is  almost  wholly 
open,  well  known,  and  easily  reached.  The  many  months 
required  to  reach  the  perishing  have  been  reduced  to  a  few 
days. 

A  steady,  striking  development  in  the  number  and 
character  of  missionary  methods  can  be  traced.  The  heart, 
and  brain,  and  hand  of  woman  have  found  abundant  room 
and  noblest  occupation.  Though  just  at  the  beginning, 
what  a  hopeful  unfolding  already  of  medical  and  zenana 
work.  And,  also,  though  to  this  day,  after  all  the  measure¬ 
less  successes  already  vouchsafed,  it  remains  that  many,  yes, 
most  are  ignorant,  and  languid,  and  unbelieving,  and  un¬ 
willing  as  touching  foreign  missions,  it  is  certain  nevertheless 
that  the  growth  of  intelligence,  and  interest,  and  readiness 
to  bestow  material  support  constitutes  one  of  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  Christianity  of  to-day,  and  makes  this 
century  to  differ  from  all  its  predecessors.  Though  still 
unmatched,  no  longer  do  the  Moravians  stand  alone.  Few 
and  benighted  are  the  sects  that  have  not  learned  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Thy  kingdom  come,  and  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  or  the  outlook  of  whose 
faith  and  love  and  solicitude  is  no  broader  than  their  own 
limits  or  land.  It  is  fast  becoming  positively  disreputable, 
a  valid  ground  for  reproach,  for  any  church  or  individual  to 
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ignore  or  malign  the  efforts  in  progress  to  preach  Christ  in 
China  or  India,  or  to  the  most  savage  and  degraded  of  races. 

Most  gratifying  evidence  is  accumulating  on  every  side, 
and  in  amount  is  overwhelming,  that  this  notable  century  of 
beginnings,  of  experiments,  of  searching  out  effective  ways 
and  means  for  campaigning  against  idolatry,  superstition  and 
barbarism,  is  to  be  followed  by  another,  and  another,  which 
shall  carry  on  to  glorious  completion  the  mighty  undertaking 
well  set  on  foot  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Carey  in  his  deep  poverty  and  at  his  bench  began  to  pray 
and  plan.  The  schools  and  the  churches  so  numerous,  and 
planted  in  so  many  lands,  with  the  converts  gathered  by  the 
hundred  thousand,  are  but  the  trifling  first  fruits  of  the 
abundant  harvest  in  later  days  to  be  gathered.  What  an 
'  increase  of  laborers  from  the  handful  in  the  field  in  1792, 
with  Carey  and  Thomas  the  only  representatives  of  English- 
speaking  Christendom.  Of  ordained  missionaries  there  are 
now  some  3500,  with  unordained  men  and  women  enough 
to  raise  the  number  to  8000.  But  much  better,  even  more 
significant  and  full  of  promise,  of  ordained  native  pastors 
there  are  already  almost  3000,  with  additional  native  helpers 
of  various  kinds,  teachers,  catechists,  bible-readers,  etc.,  to 
make  a  noble  sum  of  almost  38,000.  Therefore  the  Lord’s 
army  marshalled  on  heathen  soil  is  a  panoplied  host  of  well 
nigh  50,000!  And  further  in  the  same  direction,  the  tiny 
mustard-seed  planted  by  those  twelve  Baptists  in  Kettering, 
which  the  churchly  and  scholarly  Sydney  Smith  fifteen  years 
later  could  ridicule  as  a  lunatic  attempt  to  convert  420,000,- 
000  pagans  with  a  subscription  of  ;^I3  2s  6d,  has  brought 
forth  steadily  after  its  kind,  and  has  so  increased  that  the 
gold  and  silver  annually  offered,  though  still  in  amount  so 
culpably  and  scandalously  small,  not  a  tithe  of  what  it 
ought  to  be,  equals  or  even  exceeds  $12,000,000.  Then  as 
showing  the  effect  of  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands,  proving 
conclusively  that  their  profession  of  godliness  is  not  vain,  the 
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converts  contribute  upward  of  $1,300,000  to  sustain  their 
Christian  institutions. 

And  then,  finally,  as  indicating  another  valid  ground 
for  encouragement  and  assurance,  as  pointing  plainly  to 
even  better  things  to  come,  cases  are  multiplying  like 
that  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  in  1820  were  utterly 
and  grossly  heathen,  but  now  are  so  thoroughly  Christian 
that  the  fostering  American  Board  feels  at  liberty  to  with¬ 
draw  its  aid,  home  missions  are  sustained  among  the 
Japanese,  Chinese  and  Portuguese,  and  scores  of  preachers 
and  teachers  have  been  sent  thence  to  carry  the  news  of  sal¬ 
vation  to  Micronesia.  As  a  source  of  supply  for  laborers  in 
New  Guinea  the  London  Society  looks  largely  not  to  Eng¬ 
land,  but  to  Samoa  and  the  Hervey  group,  while  the  Wes- 
leyans  have  turned  over  various  missions  in  the  South 
Pacific,  and  Fiji  among  the  rest,  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Aus¬ 
tralasian  Conference,  a  body  of  churches  located  in  a  region  . 
which  in  Carey’s  day  was  savage,  and  brutal  and  cannibal ! 
It  is  no  longer  any  great  stretch  of  faith  to  hold  that  the 
world’s  evangelization  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  also  cer¬ 
tain. 

All  things  considered,  the  missionary  achievements  of 
this  century,  made  on  so  vast  a  scale  and  shared  in  by  so 
many  denominations,  though  largely  consisting,  as  they  nec¬ 
essarily  must,  of  exploration,  pioneering,  experimenting  and 
laying  foundations,  cannot  but  be  esteemed  something  very 
substantial  and  notable.  But  much  better,  they  are  a  sure 
prophecy  of  astonishing  conquests  for  the  Gospel  presently 
to  be  made  on  every  continent,  and  in  every  nation  under 
heaven.  And,  though  hitherto  his  name  has  been  little 
known,  and  the  value  of  his  work  little  appreciated,  it  can 
scarcely  be  but  that  in  all  generations  to  come  the  name  of 
William  Carey,  as  an  apostle  and  master-workman  in  mis¬ 
sions,  will  stand  higher  than  any  other,  that  of  the  great 
apostle  to  the  gentiles  only  excepted. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  VERSUS  GENESIS  I. 

BY  CHARLES  B.  WARRING,  PH.  D.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  Professor  Huxley  said  “the 
students  of  nature  will  no  longer  trouble  themselves  with 
these  theologies,”  referring  to  the  narratives  found  in  Gen¬ 
esis.  The  prophecy  remains  unfulfilled,  for  every  little  while 
we  have  proof  that  “these  theologies”  still  cause  some  stu¬ 
dents  of  science  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  That  which  gives 
the  most,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  number  of  attacks  which 
have  been  made  up'on  it,  is  the  Story  of  Creation  given  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  book.  Professor  Huxley  has  tried 
his  great  powers  of  argument  and  sarcasm  on  it,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times.  His  most  notable  assault  was  made 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  based  on  an  al¬ 
leged  fatal  disagreement  between  the  order  of  life  as  laid 
down  in  Genesis,  and  the  true  order  as  revealed  by  geology. 
In  that  article  he  states  a  number  of  facts  as  to  the  order  in 
which  various  creatures  made  their  first  appearance  upon 
our  globe,  all  of  which  are  very  true,  but  which,  it  is  no  dis¬ 
paragement  to  say,  add  nothing  to  the  knowledge  of  any  one 
who  has  given  a  moderate  degree  of  attention  to  any  of  the 
excellent  manuals  of  geology  which  have  appeared  during 
the  last  few  decades. 

I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  in  regard 
to  his  treatment  of  the  account  which  he  criticises.  It  was 
not  too  much  to  expect  of  one  trained  to  original  research, 
accustomed  to  give  little  weight  to  authority,  and  priding 
himself  upon  his  devotion  to  truth  irrespective  of  consequent 
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ces,  that  he  should  cut  loose  from  traditional  beliefs,  and 
see  for  himself  just  what  that  chapter  says.  It  may  seem 
very  magnanimous  in  him  to  admit  what  its  defenders  and 
friends  say  it  means,  perhaps  it  was  intended  to  be  mag¬ 
nanimous,  but  one  can  hardly  avoid  the  suspicion  that  it 
was  only  the  policy  of  the  chess  player  who  gives  away  a 
castle  to  win  a  queen. 

“Yes,’’  he  says,  “  I  will  grant  the  interpreters  of  Gen¬ 
esis  almost  anything,  but  one  fact  they  must  admit;  there  is 
in  this  account  one  central  idea  which  cannot  be  explained 
away,  and  by  which  it  must  stand  or  fall.  It  teaches  that 
the  animal  species  which  compose  the  water  population,  the 
air  population,  and  the  land  population,  originated  in  four 
distinct  and  successive  periods  of  time,  and  only  during 
those  periods.”  Or,  if  I  may  put  the  same  idea  in  another 
form.  Professor  Huxley  asserts  that  Genesis  teaches  that 
there  were  no  land  animals  before  cattle,  no  flying  creatures 
before  birds,  no  water  creatures  before  “great  whales,”  and 
I  may  add,  no  plants  before  “  grass,  herbs  and  fruit  trees.” 

That  this  is  the  Genesis  of  tradition  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  disputed,  but  whether  it  is  the  actual  teaching  of  the 
account  itself  is  quite  another  question.  Professor  Huxley 
regards  the  affirmative  as  too  nearly  self-evident  to  need  argu¬ 
ment.  Had  it  been  a  matter  pertaining  to  anything  in  science, 
he  would  be  the  last  to  accept  traditional  teaching  without  vig¬ 
orous  questioning,  and  then,  having  arrived  at  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  truth,  he  would  wait  for  the  world  to  come  over  to 
his  views,  undisturbed  by  the  thought  that  the  consensus  of 
former  generations  was  against  him. 

The  only  way  to  know  what  this  story  really  teaches  is 
to  study  its  own  words,  and  not  what  somebody  says  it  says. 
It  professes  to  tell  of  things  before  man  was  created,  and, 
therefore,  it  must  be  either  a  revelation  from  God,  or  the 
work  of  some  ancient  worthy  who  believed  in  one  God, 
maker  of  all  things,  and  who,  as  his  thoughts  took  form,  put 
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them  in  the  words  which  we  now  have.  The  last  is  the 
theory  which  Professor  Huxley  adopts.  He  must  therefore 
believe  that  the  plants  and  animals  of  which  that  chapter 
speaks,  were  those  and  those  only  which  were  contempo¬ 
raneous  with  man,  because  its  writer  could  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  before  them,  and  as  the  pictures  on  the  monuments 
prove  there  has  been  no  change  since,  they  were  the  same 
in  kind  as  those  of  our  own  day.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
adopt  the  other  theory,  and  believe  God  the  author  of  the 
story,  we  are  forced  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  certainly 
God  knew  too  much,  if  he  intended  to  speak  of  the  first 
plants  on  our  globe,  to  style  them  grasses,  herbs  and  fruit 
trees;  or,  if  he  purposed  to  speak  of  the  introduction  of 
animals,  to  include  among  the  first  living  creatures  “whales  ” 
for  vertebrates  of  any  kind)  and  fowl;  or  to  mention  as 
among  the  first  of  land  animals  “  cattle.”  Hence,  which¬ 
ever  theory  we  adopt,  we  must  believe  that  this  account  was 
intended  to  speak  only  of  now  living  plants  and  animals. 
Therefore,  we  need  inquire  only  whether  the  present  flora 
and  fauna,  the  species  now  living,  did  in  fact  appear  on  the 
earth  in  the  order  of  sequence  given  in  this  account. 

Turning  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  see  that  the 
land  vertebrates  are  represented  as  produced  after  the  verte¬ 
brates  of  the  water  and  the  air,  these  occupying  but  one  period. 
And  that  earlier  yet  were  brought  into  existence  the  plants 
of  to-day.  If  some  ancient  student  of  nature,  looking  over 
the  broad  landscape,  had  asked,  which  of  the  forms  of  life 
which  delighted  his  eye,  or  of  which  he  had  heard,  came 
first  into  being,  which  second,  and  third,  and  last,  the  an¬ 
swer  he  could  read  in  this  book  was:  Of  the  organic  forms 
now  before  you,  the  plants  are  the  oldest;  at  a  later  epoch  ap¬ 
peared  the  “great  whales”  and  birds;  and  still  later,  the  cat¬ 
tle,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  creeping  things.  Last  of  all 
came  Adam. 

This  is  all  in  the  account  pertaining  to  the  order  of  life, 
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is  it  correct?  Count  de  la  Saporta  in  his  “Le  Monde  des 
Plantes,”  page  380,  says:  “The  vegetable  world  acquired 
its  characteristic  traits  long  before  the  animal  kingdom  had 
completed  its  own;  so  that  probably  before  the  end  of  the 
tertiary,  the  principal  groups,  and  even  the  genera  which 
compose  the  immense  majority  of  our  actual  florae  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  limits  which  they  still  occupy.”  In  re¬ 
gard  to  species,  he  says,  page  342:  “Let  us  not  forget  to 
remark,  the  European  species  still  living  (encore  viventes) 
already  occupy  their  actual  country  since  the  end  of  the 
pliocene.  They  affect,  with  secondary  variations  and  shad¬ 
ings  more  or  less  pronounced,  the  same  characteristics  as  in 
our  days.”  Present  grasses,  herbs  and  fruit  trees,  therefore, 
reach  back  into  the  pliocene.  None  of  the  higher  animals 
then  living,  now  survive  according  to  Dana  and  others.  In 
his  “Manual  of  Geology,”  3d  ed.,  page  518,  Professor  Dana 
says:  “All  the  fishes,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals  of  the 
tertiary  are  extinct.”  In  a  true  scheme,  therefore,  living 
vertebrates  should  be  placed  after  living  species  of  plants. 

Present  kinds  of  water  vertebrates  and  fowl  appeared  in 
the  next  later  period,  the  quaternary,  and  “no  extinct 
species  of  fishes,  amphibians  or  reptiles  of  that  period  have 
been  found.”  As  to  the  birds,  they  are  all  living  except  a 
few  species,  such  as  the  moas,  the  dodo,  and  a  few  others 
which  have  died  out  in  very  recent  times.^ 

As  to  cattle,  and  other  mammals,  they  came  still  later, 
for  “  the  mammals  of  the  quaternary  are  nearly  all  ex¬ 
tinct.”  2 

Le  Conte,  in  his  Geology,  page  569,  says, — I  condense 
it — the  mammals  of  the  miocene  are  all  extinct;  after  them 
in  the  pliocene,  came  another  set,  also  extinct;  then  in  the 

^See  Professor  Nicholson,  “Life  History  of  the  Earth,”  page  345. 

2 Dana,  “  Manual  of  Geology,”  3d  ed.,  page  563. 
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quaternary,  another  which  also  has  disappeared;  and  last, 
came  the  present  species,  the  living  mammals  of  to-day. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  broadness  of 
these  statements,  their  truth  in  a  very  wide  sense  is  beyond 
just  question.  The  order  of  life  which  they  give  is  identical 
with  that  in  Genesis.  Whatever  dispute,  therefore,  Professor 
Huxley  may  have  with  its  author,  he  must  settle  with  these 
and  other  eminent  geologists  who,  without  being  conscious 
of  the  bearing  of  their  words  upon  this  chapter,  have  so 
clearly  sustained  it. 

Professor  Huxley  makes  a  great  point  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  creative  period,  and  with  cattle,  are  placed  “  the  creep¬ 
ing  things,”  or  “  rehmes.”  This  word,  he  says,  must  mean 
“reptiles,”  and  they,  according  to  geology,  came  long  be¬ 
fore  cattle.  Hence,  he  concludes  the  order  is  fatally  wrong. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  making  “rehmes”  mean  reptile. 
With  utmost  exactness  it  is  translated,  “the  thing  that 
moveth”  on  the  ground,  whether  by  walking,  or  by  creep¬ 
ing,  or  by  crawling.  It  refers  to  that  vast  host  of  creatures, 
neither  cattle  nor  beasts,  which  with  them  compose  the  pres¬ 
ent  land  fauna.  And,  as  to  the  order,  it  is  true  that  of  the 
almost  infinite  number  of  living  species  which  would  be 
classed  among  the  “rehmes,”  a  large  proportion  have  not 
been  traced  any  further  back  than  the  cattle  and  beasts  of 
which  Moses  speaks. 

I  fail,  therefore,  to  see  the  error  in  the  order  which  he 
has  given. 

But  it  may  be  said,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Moses, 
or  whoever  it  was,  thought  there  were  no  plants  before 
grasses,  herbs  and  fruit  trees,  and  no  animals  before  whales, 
fishes  and  birds,  and  that  was  what  he  really  meant  to 
teach.  I  am  unable  to  see  what  his  belief  as  to  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  earlier  species — probably  he  had  no  belief  about  it 
— has  to  do  with  the  matter.  We  are  not  considering  his 
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views  on  paleontology,  but  simply  whether  he  has  placed  in 
their  true  order  the  plants  and  animals  of  which  he  wrote. 
The  case  might  now  go  to  the  jury,  but  the  subject  is  too 
important  to  drop  here.  The  fact  that  whatever  the  writer 
thought,  his  story  is  correct,  offers  a  problem  which  requires 
a  satisfactory  solution.  Possibly,  if  this  were  all  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  one  might  say  that  the  order  came  by  chance  aided 
probably  by  the  good  common  sense  of  the  writer.  For 
what  was  more  natural  than  to  put  land  plants  before  land 
animals,  but  why  put  them  before  water  animals.^  Why 
put  birds  with  the  water  creatures  instead  of  with  the 
land  creatures.^  If  it  is  found,  as  I  think  it  will  be,  that 
an  equally  correct  order  extends  through  the  rest  of 
the  account,  the  number  of  items  being  large,  the  problem 
becomes  insoluble  on  any  theory  which  denies  to  its  author 
actual  knowledge,  either  personal  or  second  hand,  of  the 
history  of  our  world. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief  article,  such  as  this  is 
intended  to  be,  to  discuss  with  any  sort  of  justice,  this  re¬ 
markable  document.  All  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  give 
its  physical  statements,  all  of  them,  in  their  unchanged 
order,  interpolating  in  italics  what  seems  to  me  helpful  in 
bringing  out  the  meaning. 

What  Genesis  says: — 

L.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth. 

2.  The  earth  at  that  early  stage  was  without  form^ 
and  void. 

1  “Without  form  ”  is  an  unfortunate  translation  of“tohu.”  Professor 
Huxley  says,  “  However  irregular  matter  may  be,  it  has  form  as  truly  as  the 
most  symmetrical  crystal.”  What  form,  pray,  has  the  chick  in  a  new  laid 
egg?  or  the  water  yet  in  the  cloud,  which  is  to  fill  my  cistern  ?  The  egg  has 
form  and  so  has  the  cloud,  but  the  chick  and  the  water  for  my  cistern,  are 
as  yet  without  form.  It  is  not,  therefore,  because  this  meaning  does  not 
suit  my  purpose  that  I  would  substitute  another.  Tohu  has  no  English  syno¬ 
nym.  We  can  get  at  its  sense  only  by  collating  other  texts  in  which  it  is 
used.  We  shall  find  that  it  means  that  which  is  nothing,  or  close  upon  nothing. 
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3.  And  before  motion^  darkness  covered  the  deep. 

4.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.^ 

5.  And  after  motion  there  was  light. 

6.  And  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good. 

7.  And,  after  that  verdict^  God  divided  between  the 
light  and  the  darkness. 

8.  And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he 
called  Night. 

9.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  following  were 
numbered  as  the  first  day  in  that  series  of  six  which  divide 
this  story  into  six  stages. 

(Up  to  this  time  in  our  world’s  history,  water  existed 
only  as  separate  gases,  or  as  vapor  which  formed  clouds 
hundreds  of  miles  in  thickness,  and  excluded  the  light  of 
the  sun.  The  next  operation,  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
making  of  a  world  capable  of  sustaining  life,  was  to  reduce 
that  thick  envelope  of  clouds.  And  the  next  thing  we  read 
of  in  this  account  is  just  such  an  operation.) 

10.  And  God  made  an  expanse  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the  ex¬ 
panse  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  expanse.^ 

1 1.  The  expanse  was  not  pronounced  good. 

As,  for  example,  in  Isaiah,  “They  trust  in  vanity”  (tohu);  “graven  images  are 
all  of  them  vanity  ”  (tohu);  “  turn  aside  the  just  for  a  thing  of  naught  ”‘(fohu); 
“all  of  them  are  vanity”  (tohu);  “molten  images  are  wind  and  confusion” 
(tohu).  It  is  exquisitely  applicable  to  the  earth  while  an  unsegregated  part  of 
the  cosmic  nebula,  and  many  millions  of  times  more  tenuous  than  air. 

iMahyim  “waters”  is  from  a  root  signifying  to  flow,  and  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  our  word  fluid,  and  it  is  applicable  to  any  non-solid  substance, 
hence  to  nebulous  matter. 

*The  Hebrew  word  is  “rakia,”  literally  a  thinning  out  with  violence  and 
noise.  Expanse  is  poor  indeed  to  represent  the  wealth  of  meaning  in  the 
Hebrew  word,  but  it  is  the  best  we  have.  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary,  at  this 
late  day,  to  say  that  Armament  is  the  grossest  of  mistranslations,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  what  was  once  called  “science.” 

See  article  on  this  word  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1879,  or,  a  reprint 
of  it  in  Genesis  i.  and  Modern  Science. 
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12.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  following  were 
the  second  divisional  day. 

Geology  proper  begins  in  the  next  verse. 

13.  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  be  gathered  unto 
one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear:  and  it  was  so. 

14.  And  God  saw  it  was  good,  i.  e.^  complete^  final. 

15.  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  the  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  bearing  fruit  (^the  plants  of 
to-day). 

16.  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good,  completed^  or  a 
finality. 

1 7.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third 
divisional  day. 

18.  I  pass  over  the  next  stage,  because  it  would  re¬ 
quire  far  too  much  space  to  do  it  any  kind  of  justice.  I 
will  say  only  this,  that  in  my  opinion  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  was  a  command 
to  “  the  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  ”  to  be  for  signs 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years.  In  brief,  it  has  to 
do  with  the  introduction  of  seasons,  and  all  that  that  implies. 
I  hope  at  another  time  to  discuss  exhaustively  the  questions 
involved. 

19.  And  God  created  great  whales  (tannim)  and  every 
living  creature  which  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly  after  their  kind. 

20.  And  at  the  same  time,  fowl. 

21.  And  God  saw  that  it — this  water  and  air  fauna 
— was  good,  i.  e.^  finals  f idly  complete  for  its  purpose. 

22.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  following  were 
the  fifth  divisijnal  day. 

23.  And  God  next  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and 
cattle,  and  everything  that  creepeth  on  the  earth. 

24.  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good,y?«ei/,  completed. 

25.  And  God  created  Adam. 
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26.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  following  were 
the  sixth  day. 

When  much  more  is  known  about  the  primitive  man, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  dogmatize  about  the  time  of  his 
appearance.  Till  then,  I,  for  one,  am  content  to  wait. 

The  great  importance  of  the  subject  is  my  apology, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  for  giving  a  sort  of  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  this  extraordinary  account. 

God. 

Creation  of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  earth's  earliest  condition. 

It  was  without  form  (tohu)  and  void. 

Darkness  covered  it. 

Motion  is  imparted. 

Light  begins  to  shine. 

It  is  pronounced  good  light. 

A  division  is  made  between  the  light  and  the  darkness, 
and  day  and  night  begin. 

An  open  space,  or  an  expanse,  is  made  in  the  midst  of 
the  water. 

The  expanse  not  good. 

The  land  appears  and  the  seas  are  formed. 

The  land  and  waters  are  good,  finished,  no  further 
change. 

Present  vegetation  appears  and  is  pronounced  good,  no 
new  kinds  since. 

Seasons  begin  and  are  pronounced  good. 

Present  water  animals  and  birds  appear  at  the  same  , 
time,  and  both  are  pronounced  good,  i.  e.  no  new  species. 

Living  kinds  of  land  animals  are  produced  and  are 
pronounced  good,  i.  e.  the  finishing  up  of  the  land  crea¬ 
tures. 

Adam  was  created. 
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Of  “  these  theologies  ”  I  hardly  think  this  one  will  be 
annihilated  even  under  Professor  Huxley’s  stalwart  blows. 
Possibly  it  may  rise  in  his  estimation,  if  he  will  ask  himself 
how  science  would  be  affected  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
statements  in  this  account,  or  their  order,  are  untrue.  If, 
for  example,  it  should  be  proved  that  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  had  no  beginning,  what  would  become  of  that  latest 
addition  to  science,  Tait’s  “Degradation  of  Energy”.?  If 
the  earth  never  was  without  form  (tohu),  it  never  was  in  a 
gaseous  condition,  and  the  foundation  of  every  possible  form 
of  nebular  hypothesis  is  annihilated,  and  Professpr  Huxley 
would  have  to  take  back  that  part  of  his  New  York  lecture 
in  which  he  said,  “The  physical  form  of  the  earth  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  condition  in  which  its  parts  were  separated 
as  little  more  than  a  nebulous  cloud,  making  part  of  a  whole 
in  which  we  find  the  sun  and  planets  also  resolved.” 

And  as  to  the  order,  if  that  is  wrong,  how,  for  example, 
would  all  theories  of  light  fare.?  For  how  could  light  pre¬ 
cede  motion .?  And  what  dependence  can  be  put  on  spec¬ 
troscopy,  if  light  did  not  become  good  light  until  after  cosmic 
evolution  had  made  a  division  between  light  and  darkness, 
i.  e.,  after  day  and  night  had  begun.?  And  what  of  geol-. 
ogy,  if  the  order  of  life  here  given  is  wrong.? 

Whether  all  this  was  a  mere  guess  on  the  part  of  some 
ancient  sage  each  must  answer  for  himself,  but  on  any  cal¬ 
culus  of  probabilities,  the  chances  seem  infinitely  against  it. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  February 
12,  in  which  Professor  Huxley  is  said  to  have  recently  re¬ 
stated  his  position.  The  following  is  given  as  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  order  of  life: — 

“  It  was  agreed  on  both  sides  that,  according  to  Gen.  i. 
20-25,  ‘creeping  things  and  beasts  of  the  earth’  and  ‘every- 
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thing  that  creepeth  on  the  ground’  appeared  on  the  sixth 
day,  while  ‘winged  fowl’  had  come  into  existence  on  the 
fifth  day;  and  it  was  not  disputed  that  ‘winged  fowl’ in¬ 
cluded  birds,  and  ‘creeping  things,’  reptiles.  Consequently, 
if  my  assertion  that,  according  to  natural  science,  birds  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  earth  after  reptiles,  is  correct  (and  it  has  not 
been  challenged),  it  follows  that  the  teachings  of  natural 
science,  so  far  from  affirming  the  order  given  in  Genesis, 
diametrically  contradict  it.” 

Here  we  have  it  again,  the  Genesis  of  tradition,  which 
assumes  that  Moses  undertook  to  tell  of  the  long  procession 
of  life  from  its  dawn  in  the  Eozoic,  down  through  millions 
of  years  to  Man.  It  requires  small  knowledge  of  geology 
to  prove  that  this  would  carry  with  it  contradiction  of 
science.  But  all  that  the  real  Genesis  speaks  of,  is  the 
present  living  head  of  that  procession,  all  else  of  which  is 
buried  out  of  sight.  The  order  of  the  appearance  of  the 
four  classes  which  compose  this  head,  is  a  very  different 
question.  Will  Mr.  Huxley  say  that  present  plants  of  rank 
as  high  as  grasses,  herbs,  and  fruit  trees,  did  not  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  present  vertebrate  air  and  water  “populations”  .? 
and  that  these  did  not  appear  before  the  present  land  verte¬ 
brate  “population”.?  If  be  cannot  do  this,  I  am  unable  to 
see  on  what  grounds  he  can  refuse  to  admit  that  the  Genesis 
order  of  life  is  correct. 

I  submit  that  it  will  not  be  enough  to  show  that  here 
and  there  a  species  even  of  land  mammal  now  extinct  ex¬ 
tends  back  into  the  tertiary.  To  disprove  the  Genesis  order, 
he  must  show  that  as  to  a  preponderance  of  living  plants 
and  animals,  it  is  not  true. 

Of  course  everybody  knows  that  the  first  fishes  made 
their  appearance  before  reptiles;  the  first  reptiles  before 
birds;  the  first  birds  most  probably  before  mammals;  and  the 
first  mammals  before  present  fruit  trees,  and  most  probably 
before  any  kind  of  angiosperm,  but  as  Genesis  speaks  only 
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of  those  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  now  living, 
man’s  contemporaries,  the  order  of  the  others,  however  in¬ 
teresting  in  itself,  or  important  as  a  matter  of  science,  is  in 
reference  to  Genesis,  wholly  irrelevant. 

I  cannot  leave  this  account  without  speaking  of  a  cu¬ 
rious  peculiarity  in  the  wording  of  verses  21  and  25,  a  pecul¬ 
iarity  which  becomes  luminous  in  the  light  of  modern  dis¬ 
covery.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
he  will  see  in  verses  20  and  24,  God’s  commands  to  the 
water,  and  to  the  land,  to  produce  water  creatures,  and  fowl, 
and  cattle,  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  that  nothing  is 
said  as  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  fiat.  All,  or  every, 
does  not  occur  in  it.  But  in  verses  21  and  25,  we  read  that 
God  created,  or  made,  the  creatures  which  the  water  and  the 
land  had  been  required  to  produce,  and  furthermore  that  he 
made,  or  created,  every  living  creature  that  moveth  in  the 
water,  and  every  winged  fowl,  and  everything  that  moveth 
(creepeth)  on  the  earth.  The  record  of  the  work  done  is 
wider  than  the  command,  a  fact  easily  explained,  if  the 
author  knew  that  among  the  animals  contemporaneous  with 
man,  were  some  that  had  existed  before  those  called  for  in 
the  fiats,  and,  meaning  to  include  them  also  in  God’s  claim 
to  creatorship,  he  added  that  God  made  every  living  creature, 
those  that  came  into  existence  then,  and  also  all  that  had 
come  down  from  an  earlier  period. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

“WE  SHALL  NOT  ALL  SLEEP.” 

BY  THE  REV.  SMITH  B.  GOODENOW,  BATTLE  CREEK,  IOWA. 

We  regard  this  statement  (of  i  Cor.  xv.  51)  as  one  of 
the  most  startling  and  important  announcements  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  commonly  said  that  all  men  must  die. 
But  here  it  is  declared,  that  we  shall  not  all  die  !  There  is 
coming  an  end  to  this  sad,  sorrowful  business  of  dying. 
This  is  the  “mystery”  here  solved,  and  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  it. 

What  a  beautiful  euphemism  (or  smoothing  of  language) 
this  is,  by  which  death  in  Scripture  is  represented  as  sleep! 
It  is  the  favorite  expression  of  the  Bible,  from  the  earliest 
down  to  the  latest  times;  this  being  the  common  word 
used  to  designate  the  departure  of  godly  people.  The  pa¬ 
triarchs  “slept  with  their  fathers;”  and  they  with  their  suc¬ 
cessors  were  said  to  “sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth.”  David 
prayed,  “Lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  deathl 
Christ  said  of  the  departed  maiden,  “She  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth;”  that  is,  what  you  call  death  is  really  but  a  sleep. 
And  so  of  Lazarus  he  declared,  “Our  friend  Lazarus  sleep¬ 
eth,  but  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep.”  How 
often  the  apostle  Paul  uses  this  mode  of  speech  concerning 
deceased  disciples!  In  i  Thessalonians  he  tells  us  of  those 
“who  sleep  in  Jesus,”  and  in  this  15th  of  i  Corinthians  he 
repeatedly  uses  the  expression:  “they  that  are  fallen  asleep 
in  Christ,”  “them  that  slept,”  and  here  in  our  motto,  “we 
shall  not  all  sleep.” 

We  need  not  here  stop  to  dwell  on  the  reason  why  this 
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term  is  used,  or  to  show  the  appropriateness  and  beauty  of 
it.  What  we  want  now  is  to  enforce  the  astonishing  fact 
here  brought  out — this  “mystery”  shown — that  the  time  is 
coming  when  Christians  will  not  die ;  when,  instead  of  this, 
they  will  be  “changed”  and  “caught  up,” — translated,  like 
Enoch,  direct  from  their  earth-life  to  their  life  in  glory. 
This  is  said  only  of  pious  disciples, — “we,”  the  people  of 
God. 

That  wonderful  change  will  come,  so  sudden  !  and  so 
glorious!  “We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the 
last  trump:  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed.”  And, 
lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  this,  he  proclaims  the 
same  fact  in  another  epistle  (i  Thess.  iv.  15,  16):  “And  this 
we  say  unto  you  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord,” — it  is  no  mere 
theory  of  Paul’s,  but  a  direct  revelation  from  Christ, — “  that 
we  who  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
shall  not  prevent  (or  get  before)  them  that  are  asleep.  For 
the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout, 
with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  with  the  trump  of  God; 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Then  we  who  are 
alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in 
the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air:  and  so  shall  we  ever 
be  with  the  Lord.” 

Here  we  see  it  more  fully  explained,  when  this  wonder¬ 
ful  cessation  of  dying  is  to  take  place.  It  is  at  “  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,”  when  “the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven,”  in  all  the  pomp  and  power  here  and  elsewhere  por¬ 
trayed.  It  is  when  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.”  So 
then,  in  the  Resurrection  Day  at  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  the  Christians  who  then  “  are  alive  and  remain  ”  will 
nei^er  die,  but  will  be  sweetly  “caught  up”  to  glory  I  This 
determines  positively  when  the  resurrection  attd  second 
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coming  of  Christ  are  to  be.  Not  until  the  translation  of  the 
then  living  saints  without  dying  can  those  events  occur. 

More  than  eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
this  conning  end  of  death  was  proclaimed;  and  how  many 
more  years  will  elapse  before  it  will  arrive  }  Some  think 
that  a  millennium  of  dying  is  yet  to  intervene;  while  others 
think  it  is  much  nearer  at  hand,  and  may  arrive  in  quite  a 
short  time.  The  truth  is,  we  “  know  not  the  day  or  the 
hour  when  the  Son  of  man  cometh,”  to  introduce  this  time 
of  resurrection  and  translation,  in  place  of  the  present  pro¬ 
cess  of  dying. 

But  it  is  sometime  to  come  !  That  is  the  point.  The 
certainty  of  this  great  change  in  the  order  of  things  cannot 
be  got  rid  of.  The  earth  is  growing  old.  This  moss-grown 
world  is  going  to  decay,  and  will  not  always  continue  to 
swallow  up  the  dead,  as  it  is  doing.  For,  matters  are 
coming  to  a  crisis.  The  old  routine  of  natural  law  is  going 
to  have  a  break.  The  wheels  of  nature’s  engine  will  creak, 
and  stop,  and  turn  back  another  way.  The  dying  of  be¬ 
lievers  will  cease;  and  the  translation  of  saints  will  begin! 

Then,  what  a  different  world  this  must  be !  And  how 
all  present  kinds  of  earthly  scheming  and  living  must  sud¬ 
denly  come  to  an  end  !  Men  now  will  not  believe  that  such 
a  time  is  hastening  on.  They  will  not  reflect  upon  it,  and 
live  in  view  of  it.  Even  professed  Christians,  and  professed 
preachers,  ignore  it;  and  many  (alas!)  go  so  far  as  to  deny 
it.  There  is  no  sight  more  pitiable,  than  to  see  pretended 
believers  of  the  gospel  discarding  this  great  gospel  truth, 
this  “mystery”  of  future  reconstruction  so  lucidly  unfolded 
in  Scripture. 

It  is  just  as  certain  that  death  is  thus  to  cease  in  the 
future  history  of  our  earth,  as  it  is  that  we  have  a  Bible 
revelation,  plain  and  unerring,  which  we  can  depend  upon. 
And  the  church  universal  in  all  ages  has  maintained  this 
truth.  Yet,  there  are  not  wanting  modern  innovators  who 
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dare,  while  professing  a  reverence  for  Scripture,  to  deny 
most  boldly  (almost  arrogantly)  this  fundamental  truth,  and 
attempt  to  explain  away  the  positive  assertion  of  it  con¬ 
tained  in  the  passages  before  us. 

THE  TRUTH  ASSAILED. 

We  have  read  a  book,  a  large  and  learned  book,  pub¬ 
lished  a  few  years  ago  in  London, — an  imported  copy  of 
which  we  obtained, — called  “The  Parousia”  or  Coming’ of 
Christ.  It  is  announced  on  its  title-page  as  “  a  critical  in¬ 
quiry,”  and  it  claims  to  be  very  scholarly  and  thorough  in 
interpreting  the  Scriptures.  But  what  does  our  close  exam¬ 
ination  of  its  pages  show  it  to  be  ?  It  is  a  complete  reiter¬ 
ation  of  the  old  Universalist  theory  (which  we  used  to  bat¬ 
tle  fifty  years  ago),  that  there  is  to  be  no  future  Day  of 
Judgment  and  Resurrection  and  Coming  of  Christ;  but  that 
all  these  things  transpired  and  ended  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, — since  which  the 
translation  of  living  saints  has  been  going  on,  and  will  go 
on  perpetually  hereafter.  The  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
temple  (it  is  said)  was  the  “End  of  the  World,”  and  there 
is  no  prophecy  or  promise  whatever  left  for  us  or  remaining 
to  be  fulfilled  ! 

It  is  plain  that  this  tears  down  the  whole  gospel  fabric, 
and  leaves  our  hopes  and  our  hereafter  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Yet  this  author,  though  intimating  universal  salvation  on  his 
last  page,  does  not  avow  himself  a  Universalist;  but  through 
the  book  passes  himself  off  (anonymously)  as  a  good,  schol¬ 
arly  Bible  teacher.  And  there  are  numbers  of  such  to-day; 
preachers  and  theological  teachers  in  our  evangelical  denom¬ 
inations,  holding  just  these  sceptical  views  concerning  all  the 
great  gospel  events  of  futurity;  yet  passing  as  orthodox 
leaders,  while  they  fill  the  churches  and  the  candidates  for 
the  pulpit  with  this  benumbing  scepticism. 

A  book  of  the  same  name,  “  Parousia,”  and  teaching 
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the  same  doctrine,  has  been  put  forth  in  this  country  by  I.  P. 
Warren,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Portland  Mirror.  And  recently, 
E.  B.  Fairfield,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  has  published  in  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  (January,  1891)  a  very  positive  assertion  of 
the  same  theory, — only  carried  to  its  legitimate  extreme,  of 
ruling  out  all  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  assigning  mere 
translation  in  death  to  every  human  being  ever  since  Abel. 
This  unbiblical  dogma  is  spreading  in  high  quarters,  and  it  needs 
to  be  met  with  “  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,”  which  will  at 
once  bring  it  to  naught.  The  single  text  before  us  com¬ 
pletely  overturns  that  whole  fabric :  “We  shall  not  all  sleep 
(or  die),  but  we  shall  all  be  changed.” 

Professor  Bush’s  work  on  the  Resurrection  (a.  D.  1844) 
was  about  the  earliest,  and  certainly  the  most  thorough  and 
candid  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  in  favor  of  the  new 
theory  of  resurrection  (drawn  from  Swedenborg)  as  taking 
place  at  each  individual’s  death.  And  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  set  aside  the  plain  meaning  of  “sleep”  as  death,  but 
frankly,  and  fully  concedes  the  meaning  that  we,  in  common 
with  all  Christendom,  attach  to  the  language  before  us,  “We 
shall  not  all  sleep.”  He  acknowledges  that  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him  to  explain.  It  is  Dr.  Warren  in  his  “  Parousia,” 
who  alone  (so  far  as  we  know)  has  gone  so  far  as  to  change 
the  universally  accepted  meaning  of  the  w'ord  “sleep;”  and 
his  attempt  in  this  direction  is  the  only  possible  subterfuge 
by  which  the  theory  in  question  can  for  a  moment  defend 
itself.  The  specious  attempt  must  be  at  once  and  over¬ 
whelmingly  met. 

Dr.  Warren  says  that  “sleep”  means  (not  dying,  but) 
staying  in  hades  after  death.  So  that,  Paul’s  meaning  is 
(as  alleged),  “Though  we  shall  all  die,  yet  we  shall  not  all 
be  in  hades,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed”  to  a  different 
place,  viz.,  to  heaven.  He  has  to  concede,  that  during  all 
the  Scripture  times  till  after  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  death  was  indeed  a  sleep  (as  the  New  Testament  plainly 
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reads).  And  this  sleep  he  (sadly  enough)  assigns  to  those 
early  saints  and  apostles  as  actually  an  absetice  from  Christ's 
repared  place f  directly  in  the  face  of  Paul’s  confident 
affirmaticn,  that  when  “absent  from  the  body’*  he  was  “to 
be  present  (or  at  home)  with  the  Lord,” — “having  a  desire 
to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ.”  Along  with  this  great  error 
concerning  the  dying  New  Testament  saints,  he  alleges  the 
greater  error,  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ended  all 
that  process  of  bodily  sleep  in  dying ;  so  that  since  that 
“parousia”  nobody  falls  asleep  (as  the  apostles  and  New 
Testament  Christians  did),  though  still  everybody  dies.  For, 
he  alleges  that  since  A.  D.  70,  when  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  took  place  (i.  e.,  their  change  of  abode),  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  for  saints  but  an  ascension  spiritually  through  death  to 
heaven,  the  “prepared  place  affirming  that  this  is  all  the 
resurrection  (really  no  resurrection  at  all)  that  is  ever  to  be 
expected ! 

We  will  not  here  remark  upon  the  absurdity  of  the 
novel  scheme,  in  trying  to  fasten  this  wonderful  transforma¬ 
tion  of  things  at  such  a  point  as  A.  D.  70,  and  then  at  the 
close  slyly  slipping  the  date  back  forty  years  to  the  ascension 
of  Christ.  By  this  strange  two-headed  monster  of  theory, 
such  texts  as  cannot  be  made  to  fit  the  one  head,  are  deftly 
turned  to  help  the  other  or  contrary  head.  A  very  con¬ 
venient  system,  that!  Nor  will  we  dwell  upon  Paul’s  warn¬ 
ing  against  this  error  (which  he  says  has  “  overthrown  the 
faith  of  some”),  that  resurrection  has  taken  place  already'' 
(So  the  Greek  of  2  Tim.  ii.  18.)  His  language  there,  hav¬ 
ing  in  the  best  copies  7W  article,  and  having  no  suggestion 
of  the  thing  as  past  or  finished,  only  as  having  occurred, 
shows  plainly,  that,  in  Paul’s  opinion,  nothhig  had  occurred 
down  to  his  time  which  could  be  rightfully  and  scripturally 
designated  by  the  name  of  resurrectioji.  Our  only  purpose 
now  is,  to  take  out  at  once  the  whole  underpinning  of  this 
specious  but  fallacious  structure,  by  showing  that  scriptur- 
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ally  no  such  perversion  of  the  word  “sleep”  is  possible. 
Let  us  here  look  at  the  Bible  use  of  the  word. 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE  DEATH- SLEEP. 

Does  the  word  “sleep”  in  the  Scriptures  express  merely 
the  state  or  place  of  the  dead^  or  does  it  not  rather  express 
the  act  or  event  of  dying  f 

This  Greek  verb,  Koifido^tat^  means  “fall  asleep”  as  an 
act  or  event;  being  so  rendered  in  the  New  Testament  by 
the  received  version  five  times,  by  the  revised  version  twelve 
times,  or  properly  fourteen  times,  out  of  the  eighteen  times 
it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament.  (Viz.,  Acts  vii.  60,  and 
xiii.  36;  I  Cor.  xv.  6,  18;  2  Pet.  iii.  4.  Also  in  revision, 
Matt,  xxvii.  52;  Jn.  xi.  11,12;  i  Cor.  vii.  39  marg.;  i  Thess. 
iv.  13,  14,  15  ;  so  it  should  be  at  i  Cor.  xv.  20,  51.) 

So  the  meaning  plainly  is,  “We  shall  not  all  fall  asleep  f 
i.  e.,  die.  It  is  rendered  “dead”  at  i  Cor.  vii.  39.  So  it  is 
plainly  die  at  Acts  vii.  60,  and  xiii.  36;  2  Pet.  iii.  4.  Christ  ex¬ 
pressly  defines  “sleep”  as  dying  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  Jn. 
xi.  II,  13,  14.  (It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  when  he  wished 
to  deny  irrecoverable  death,  he  used  a  different  word  “sleep,” 
Kadevho)^  which  was  not  applied  to  dying.  Matt.  ix.  24; 
Mark  v.  39.) 

This  verb  Koifxdofiai,  “sleep”  or  die^  is  used  seven  times 
in  this  account  of  the  resurrection  (at  i  Cor.  xv.  and  i  Thess. 
iv.)  and  in  five  of  the  seven  cases  it  is  rendered  fall  asleep 
by  the  revision;  while  plainly,  the  whole  seven  cases  should 
be  so  rendered,  i  Cor.  xv.  6,  “Some  are  fallen  asleep;”  ver. 
18,  “they  that  are  fallen  asleep;”  ver.  20,  “them  that  slept,” 
Rev.  “are  asleep,”  rightly  “those  having  fallen  asleep”  (r&u 
#c€^ot/iieVa)i/);  ver.  51,  “We  shall  not  all  fall  asleep."  Why 
should  these  verses  20  and  5 1  be  rendered  differently  from 
the  other  verses  6  and  18.? 

The  contrast  is  between  those  remaining  alive  and  those 
that  have  died.  So  at  ver.  6,  “the  greater  part  remain 
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(alive)  until  now,  but  some  have  fallen  asleep  (have died).” 
So  here  at  ver.  51,  “We  (that  live)  shall  not  sleep  (or  die).” 
It  is  thus  fully  expressed  in  the  parallel  passage  (i  Thess.  iv. 
13-15),  “We  that  are  alive,  that  are  left,  shall  in  no  wise 
precede  them  that  are  fallen  asleep  (or  have  died).”  The 
next  verse  (16)  calls  them  “  the  dead.”  So  that,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  to  fall  asleep  means  to  die ;  and  that  the 
assertion  “We  shall  not  all  sleep”  means  simply,  “We  shall 
not  all  die.” 

To  see,  then,  the  impossibility  of  the  proposed  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  word  “sleep,”  note  (i)  as  above,  that  the  New 
Testament  use  of  the  word  requires  it  to  be  understood  as 
the  act  or  event  of  dying,  not  as  a  state  following  death, 
much  less  as  the  place  of  the  departed.  Whatever  thought 
of  a  state  or  place  of  the  dead  may  have  been  associated 
with  the  thought  of  dying,  there  was  no  such  idea  in  the 
word  “sleep”  itself;  which  designated  the  sleep  or  lying 
down  of  the  body  rather  than  of  the  spirit,  as  indicated  by 
its  being  called  a  “sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth.”  (Dan.  xii. 
2;  comp.  Eccl.  xii.  7.)  “We  shall  not  all  sleep”  could  not 
mean,  “We  shall  not  all  be  in  hades."  Not  the  place,  but 
the  laying  down  of  the  body,  made  it  “  sleep.”  When  Stephen 
saw  heaven  opened  and  Jesus  there,  and  then  crying,  “Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,  he  fell  asleep  f — the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  certainly  “he  died,”  not  “he  went  to  hades.”  For 
him  “to  depart”  was  surely  “to  be  with  Christ.”  If  he ’did 
go  to  hades,  it  must  be  found  out  some  other  way  than  by 
this  word  “sleep.” 

Even  if  the  word  “sleep”  inchided  a  thought  of  the 
state  resulting,  it  could  not  exclude  the  act  of  dying  which 
began  that  state  ;  and  that  resulting  state  itself  could  not  be 
called  a  “  sleep,”  if  it  was  a  resurrection-state  in  the  spiritual 
body,  as  claimed  in  the  theory  before  us.  It  must  be  a  sep¬ 
arate  state  (of  soul  away  from  body),  in  order  to  be  called 
in  any  scriptural  or  rational  sense  “a  sleep.”  And  in  that 
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case,  the  act  of  separation,  or  “falling  asleep,”  or  dyhigy 
could  not  be  excluded  from  the  denial  “We  shall  not  all 
sleep.”  It  must  mean,  “We  shall  not  all  even  begin  to 
sleep,”  or  by  dying  fall  asleep.  The  whole  process  is  denied. 

(2)  The  change  contrasted  with  the  “sleep”  proves, 
that  those  who  do  “  not  sleep  ”  do  not  die.  “  We  shall  all 
be  changed,”  positively  all^  whether  dead  or  alive.  And  all 
at  one  date;  “  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trnmp:  for  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and” — what  then.? — “and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  WE  shall  be  changed.”  That  is  to  say» 
“We  all  shall  be  changed” — at  that  one  time  of  the  last  trump 
— the  dead  to  be  changed  in  being  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
those  of  us  then  not  dead  to  be  changed  without  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  It  is  not  resurrection  for  all,  but  one  univer¬ 
sal  change  for  all  of  us.  And  what  that  “change”  is  the 
apostle  elsewhere  declares  (Phil.  iii.  23):  “Who  shall 
CHANGE  OUR  VILE  BODY,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
his  glorious  body.” 

So  then,  in  resurrection  of  the  dead  there  is  a  personal 
bodily  change ;  not  a  mere  change  of  place  (from  hades  to 
heaven,  as  Warren  strangely  makes  it),  but  a  change  of  em¬ 
bodiment.  As  Paul  has  just  now  said  (ver.  44),  “It  is  sown 
a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body,”  “it  is  raised  in 
incorruption”  (ver.  42).  In  like  manner  here  (at  ver.  52), 
“the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible f  i.  e.,  in  the  “spirit¬ 
ual  body.”  This  is  the  resurrection-change  of  the  dead ; 
but  it  is  immediately  added,  ^^and  we  (the  not-dead  also) 
shall  be  changed,” — of  course  without  resurrection  or  recov¬ 
ery  from  death.  That  is,  as  the  apostle  explains  in  his  next 
epistle  (2  Cor.  v.  2-4),  “we  shall  be  clothed  upon  with  our 
house  which  is  from  heaven,” — not  “a«-clothed”  or  “found 
naked”  in  death,  but  so  over-clothed  that  “mortality  may  be 
swallowed  up  of  life.”  How  plain,  that  the  change  to  the 
“spiritual  body”  is  for  the  living  a  putting  over  of  it  upon 
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the  mortal  body,  which  is  thus  “swallowed  up”  without  de¬ 
cay  or  death,  as  in  the  case  of  Enoch  and  Elijah. 

This  great  change  of  living  ones  had  been  clearly  illus¬ 
trated  by  God,  for  human  apprehension,  not  only  in  those 
two  ancient  cases,  but  also  more  recently  in  the  transfigura¬ 
tion  and  ascension  of  Christ;  so  that  Paul  well  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about,  and  his  readers  at  once  saw  that  he 
was  foretelling  an  era  of  such  deathless  translation,  of  which 
those  instances  were  the  providential  type,  meant  on  purpose 
to  prepare  us  to  understand  this  “mystery”  as  here  declared 
by  Paul.  In  Pmoch’s  case,  we  are  expressly  told  (Heb.  xi. 
5),  “By  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see 
death."  What  possible  right,  then,  has  any  one  to  allege, 
that  in  the  similar  translation  here  (at  i  Cor.  xv.  51)  the 
living  ones  changed  and  caught  up  will  “see  death”.?  If 
they  are  to  die.,  and  be  changed  only  through  immediate 
resjirreciion  out  of  death  (as  Dr.  Warren’s  theory  has  it), 
why  is  there  a  marked  discrimination  made,  in  verse  52,  be¬ 
tween  the  rcsnrrection-change  of  “  the  dead  ”  and  the  non¬ 
resurrection  change  of  the  living  ?  It  is  perfectly  obvious, 
that  Paul  makes  tzoo  classes;  and  that  the  living  changed 
ones  are  not  to  require  resurrection,  but  are  sharply  con¬ 
trasted  with  “the  dead,”  who  are  “raised.”.  Therefore, his 
statement  “We  shall  not  all  sleep"  innst  mean,  “We  shall 
not  all  die." 

(3)  The  positive  statement  of  the  parallel  passage  (i 
Thess.  iv.  17)  is,  that  the  persons  not  dead  shall  be  “caught 
up”  while  “alive,”  to  be  with  the  Lord.  The  language  is 
this  :  “  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a 
shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump 
of  God :  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  THEN  WE 
THAT  ARE  ALIVE,  that  are  left,  shall  together  with  them  be 
caught  up  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air;  and  so 
shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.”  This  is  plainly  the  same 
event  described  in  the  other  passage,  the  same  resurrection 
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of  the  dead,  the  same  bodily  change  of  all,  living  as  well  as 
dead,  at  the  same  time  of  Christ’s  coming  with  the  sound  of 
trumpet ;  only  here,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  bodily  change^ 
the  apostle  is  speaking  of  its  result^  a  being  “  caught  up  to¬ 
gether  to  meet  the  Lord.” 

It  is  the  saints  that  then  “are  alive”  who  are  “THEN” 
caught  up,  while  in  that  live  condition^ — in  direct  contrast 
with  “ the  dead,”  who  “rise  first.”  That  is,  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  “the  dead  in  Christ”  will  first  be  raised  to  life  in  the 
changed  “spiritual  body;”  and  “then”  they  that  already 
“rtrr  alive"  and  remain, — having  their  “natural  body” 
changed  to  the  spiritual  body  (“  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye”) — will  join  the  risen  saints,  and  “together” 
all  will  ascend  to  their  Lord.  Thus  is  fulfilled  what  was 
asserted  in  the  other  passage;  “We  shall  not  all  sleep”  or 
die  ;  for,  those  living  at  Christ’s  second  advent  will  be  taken 
up  to  Christ  alive^  without  seeing  death,  which  for  the  saints 
at  least  will  then  have  been  “destroyed.”  (i  Cor.  xv.  23, 
26,  54.)  It  is  not  till  the  saints  are  through  rising  (“first”), 
that  the  living  saints  are  “caught  up,”  which  therefore  must 
be  ivithout  dying. 

So  the  Scripture  reads,  and  means;  and  so  all  Chris¬ 
tians  of  all  ages  have  understood  and  rejoiced  in  the  teach¬ 
ing,  as  portraying  the  final  conquest  over  death.  But  now, 
after  eighteen  hundred  years,  one  man  comes  forward  (Dr. 
Warren)  in  opposition  to  the  whole  world,  and  boldly 
asserts  that  all  this  accepted  Bible  instruction  is  wrong ; 
that  “sleep”  does  not  mean  deaths  but  abode  in  hades;  that 
Paul’s  assertion  is,  “We  shall  all  die,  but  we  shall  not  all  go 
to  sleep  in  hades;”  and  that  Paul’s  declaration,  we 

that  are  alive  shall  be  caught  up  together,”  means  that  “we 
shall  one  by  one  die  (all  along  down  the  ages)  and  in  dying 
be  caught  up  singly  and  alone!  In  a  word,  the  theory 
claims  that  dying  will  never  cease^  or  at  least  that  we  have 
no  promise  of  its  destruction;  but  for  untold  ages  (intermin- 
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able  so  far  as  we  know),  the  human  race  is  to  go  on  dying 
as  now,  with  no  other  victory  over  the  grave  than  has  al¬ 
ready  transpired  in  the  experience  of  each  departed  believer. 

How  utterly  unscriptural  and  impossible  is  such  a  hith¬ 
erto  unheard-of  notion!  How  could  a  divine  revelation,  in 
rational  human  language,  mean  to  tell  us  merely,  that,  one 
by  one  all  down  the  ages,  each  of  us  should  die  and  in 
dying  be  taken  to  heaven  ;  yet  pretend  to  tell  this  by  say¬ 
ing,  that,  while  the  dead  shall  one  day  be  thus  raised  up,  alt 
of  us  then  living  at  that  particular  date  shall  be  instantly 
caught  up  together  to  meet  the  Lord,  being  changed  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye?  Such  a  pretence  of 
revelation  would  be  preposterous  in  the  extreme. 

ST.  JOHN’S  DEATH. 

We  know  that  we  rightly  understand  Paul  as  asserting 
“We  shall  not  all  dief  because  St.  John  informs  us  that  this 
was  the  current  Christian  opinion  in  that  day.  When  Peter 
asked  the  risen  Lord,  concerning  John,  “And  what  shall  this 
man  do?”  Jesus  answered  (Jn.  xxi.  22),  “If  I  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me.”  To 
which  John  himself  appends  this  remark:  “This  saying 
therefore  went  forth  among  the  brethren,  that  that  disciple 
shoidd  not  die."  Here  “the  brethren”  plainly  means  the 
apostles  and  other  disciples;  so  that,  we  are  thus  informed 
authoritatively,  that  the  current  belief  among  Christians  then 
was,  that  any  one  living  till  Christ's  second  coming  ivould 
thereby  escape  death,  hCxng  caught  up  “alive”  to  meet  the 
Lord,  as  Paul  declares.  Here  then  is  a  full  concurrence  of 
apostolic  testimony  to  this  doctrine  of  the  future.  Paul  says 
that  he  learned  it  “by  the  word  of  the  Lord,”  perhaps  in  a 
special  revelation.  Others  may  have  taken  it  from  such  ut¬ 
terances  of  Christ  as  at  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  31,  concerning  the 
gathering  of  the  elect  at  his  coming  (comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  i),  or 
from  some  still  plainer  words  of  Jesus. 
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So  fully  was  this  expectation  of  living  translation  fixed 
in  the  churches  then,  that  the  Thessalonians  were  sorrowing 
for  their  dead,  lest  those  should  not  have  part  in  this  tri¬ 
umph  ;  and  this  was  the  very  thing  that  led  Paul  there  (at  i 
Thess.  iv.  13-18)  to  resiirt'ection  for  the  dead ^ 

to  offset  the  living  translation,  so  that  they  might  “comfort 
one  another  with  these  words.”  And  this  current  view  of 
his  times  John  does  not  call  in  question  (at  xxi.  23),  but 
rather  he  tacitly  endorses  it;  only  correcting  the  wrong  in¬ 
ference  drawn  from  it,  that  he  personally  had  received  assur¬ 
ance  from  Christ  of  living  to  the  second  advent,  and  so 
escaping  death.  Verse  23,  “Jesus  said  not  unto  him  [decla- 
ratively].  He  shall  not  die;  but  [only  hypothetically], //"/zi/f//,” 
etc.,  “what  is  that  to  thee.?”  And  so,  we  have  concurrent 
Scripture  testimony,  that  not  only  Paul,  but  the  other  “breth¬ 
ren,”  and  no  doubt  John  himself,  understood  that  there  was 
to  be  no  dying  of  saints  after  the  coming  of  Christ. 

But  now  comes  forward  the  London  “Parousia,”  claim¬ 
ing  that  John,  in  his  correction  (just  cited)  of  the  mistaken 
inference,  was  denying  that  doctrine  of  no  death  after  the 
parousia;  because  he  was  still  living,  though  the  parousia  had 
already  passed  (at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem!).  As  it  is 
generally  agreed,  that  John’s  Gospel  was  not  written  till  some 
twenty  years  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  the  theory  before  us 
locating  the  parousia  as  occurring  at  that  time,  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  theorizers  to  treat  John  as  here  conceding 
that  Christ’s  coming  was  past,  though  he  himself  was  still 
alive  on  earth,  and  the  doctrine  of  all  living  saints  being 
translated  without  death  at  Christ’s  coming  must  (they  think) 
be  given  up.  This  view  of  John’s  meaning  may  seem  spe¬ 
cious  ;  but  it  cannot  be  maintained,  as  we  proceed  to  show. 

In  mentioning  this  (otherwise  unrelated)  incident  (at  xxi. 
21,  22),  and  correcting  an  error  concerning  it,  John  must 
have  had  some  special  motive,  which  could  have  been  only 
one  of  two  things:  Either  (i)  he  wished  to  prevent  error 
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and  unbelief  concerning  the  promised  second  coming  of 
Christ ;  or  (2)  he  wished  to  correct  as  an  error  the  current 
belief  that  Christ’s  coming  %was  to  be  accompanied  with 
cessation  of  death  to  believers.  The  church  of  all  ages  has 
understood  John’s  motive  and  meaning  to  be^  the  first 
named  ;  but  the  new  “parousia”  theory  substitutes  the  sec¬ 
ond-named  view. 

Now  the  first  or  established  orthodox  view  (i)  is  per¬ 
fectly  reasonable  and  satisfactory.  Not  only  is  it  in  full 
accord  with  the  abundant  teachings  of  Paul  (which  we  have 
shown),  but  it  is  just  what  would  be  likely  to  move  the  heart 
of  John  under  the  circumstances.  He  and  his  brethren  had 
been  long  looking  for  the  promised  return  of  their  Lord; 
but  that  great  event  lingered  in  the  future.  He  was  now 
getting  very  old,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  must  soon  die. 
But  many  brethren  had  wrongly  understood  Christ  as  actually 
promising  that  the  disciple  should  live  till  the  Master’s  com¬ 
ing,  and  so  should  escape  death.  And  therefore,  upon  his 
decease,  they  would  become  sceptical,  thinking  Christ’s 
promise  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  might  doubt  whether  the 
Lord  would  come  at  all.  To  keep  up  the  faith  of  such,  as 
well  as  his  own  faith  under  long  delay  and  prospective  death, 
John  took  pains  in  this  passage  to  correct  a  prevalent  mis¬ 
take,  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  Christ  had  made  no  such 
promise^  but  had  only  rebukingly  suggested  a  hypothetical 
case.  This  is  a  fair  and  sufficient  explanation  of  the  apostle’s 
design. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new-theory  view  (2)  above  is 
not  only  contradictory  to  Paul’s  explicit  teaching,  but  is 
quite  untenable  on  other  grounds.  If  John  had  really  con¬ 
sidered  the  Lord’s  coming  as  past  and  over  with,  he  could 
not  have  alluded  to  it  thus  slightly,  but  would  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  fact  distinctly  and  with  emphasis.  His  silence 
speaks  louder  than  his  utterance.  Dr.  Fairfield  has  thought 
to  deduce  great  things  from  John’s  silence.  He  says  in 
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regard  to  Christ’s  prophecy  of  his  coming  (Bib.  Sac.  p.  90), 
“Not  one  word  is  there  concerning  it  in  John’s  Gospel,’’ 
because  (as  he  explains  it)  that  coming  had  now  already 
taken  place  some  twenty  years  before,  and  “  there  was  no 
occasion  for  him  to  record  the  prophetic  words  of  Christ 
which  had  already  passed  into  history.’’  And  the  writer 
speaks  exultantly  of  the  memorable  hour  when  he  made 
this  great  discovery  of  the  reason  why  John’s  Gospel  does 
not  repeat  Matt,  xxiv.,  etc.  In  contradiction  of  this  asser¬ 
tion  of  John’s  the  London  “Parousia”  (in  pushing 

the  same  theory)  says,  p.  122,  “In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
we  shall  find  that  the  references  to  the  subject  are  very  im¬ 
portant  and  full  of  interest;”  and  he  proceeds  to  cite  and 
discuss  ten  or  twelve  different  passages  therein  treating  of  the 
second  advent.  As  for  the  reason  assigned  for  John’s  silence 
on  Christ’s  utterances  given  in  the  other  Gospels,  particularly 
on  what  he  foretold  of  Jerusalem’s  overthrow  and  his  com¬ 
ing  in  Matt,  xxiv.,— observe  how  unreasonable  the  alleged 
reason  is. 

If  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  the  grand  era  al¬ 
leged  by  these  writers,  the  “end  of  the  world”  age,  the 
“  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory,”  the  day  of  Resurrection  and  Judg¬ 
ment  when  living  saints  were  “caught  up;”  and  if  all  the 
grand  redemptive  hopes  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  ages 
were  then  crowned  and  consummated,  as  these  theories 
allege, — then  that  fall  of  the  city  was  the  most  stupendous 
event  in  the  whole  history  of  the  church  ;  and  it  is  simply 
inconceivable,  that  St.  John,  writing  twenty  years  after  it, 
could  in  that  case  pass  it  over,  as  he  does,  without  one  men¬ 
tion  or  allusion !  Why,  if  John  had  supposed  Jerusalem’s  dis¬ 
aster,  which  had  passed  before  his  eyes,  to  contain  any  such 
astounding  developments,  and  to  involve  the  very  coronation 
and  finish  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  he  would  have  been 
all  alert  to  reiterate  all  that  Christ  had  said  about  it,  so  as 
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to  show  how  exactly  his  promised  advent  had  come  to  pass, 
how  certainly  the  wonderful  Resurrection,  Translation,  and 
Judgment  Day  had  transpired  in  accordance  with  his  word! 

Instead  of  this,  John  entirely  ignores  that  event,  as, 
after  its  occurrence,  seeming  only  a  trifling  ripple  in  the 
world’s  history,  with  no  special  bearing  on  the  kingdom  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  only  foretold  by  Christ  as  the  sign  and 
proof  of  greater  things  ahead.  The  silence  of  John’s  Gos¬ 
pel,  written  twenty  years  after  the  event,  is  the  most  decisive 
proof  we  could  have,  that  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  capital  had 
no  such  gospel  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  apostles,  as 
these  theorizers  attempt  to  put  upon  it.  The  whole  Jewish 
dispensation  had  passed  away  forty  years  before,  being 
“nailed  to  the  cross”  of  Christ,  as  Paul  declares;  the  over¬ 
turn  of  the  city  was  only  the  burial  of  a  defunct  carcass,  not 
seriously  affecting  the  progress  of  the  gospel  then  “  preached 
in  all  the  world.” 

If  in  that  Jewish  disaster  John  had  seen  wrapped  up  all 
the  magnificent  things  foretold  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  the 
final  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  the  Resurrection  and  Judg¬ 
ment  of  mankind, — would  he  have  slipped  by  that  consum¬ 
mation  of  all  things  with  the  bare  allusion  to  a  proposed 
coming  in  correcting  the  error  at  xxi.  23.^  No!  he'  would 
have  noted  and  emphasized  the  fact,  that  that  promise  of 
coming  had  been  gloriously  fulfilled.  Instead  of  there  being 
“no  occasion”  for  John’s  Gospel  to  mention  the  foretold  fall 
of  Jerusalem  after  its  occurrence,  the  theory  before  us,  by 
magnifying  its  profound  importance,  makes  most  urgent  the 
occasion  and  the  demand  for  a  full  and  vivid  notice  of  that 
event  in  this  subsequent  Gospel. 

Everything  goes  to  show  conclusively,  that  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  error  made  by  John  in  his  last  chapter  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  prove  the  second  advent  as  past  already,  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  simply  to  fortify  the  faith  in  a 
promised  coming  of  the  Lord,  yet  to  occur,  even  though  he 
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himself  should  presently  die.  This  universal  church  under¬ 
standing  of  the  passage  makes  it  a  decisive  corroboration  of 
the  doctrine  of  Paul  then  so  current,  that  there  was  to  be 
no  dying  saints  after  the  Lord’s  coming.  And  there  is  no 
escape  from  that  doctrine;  for  i  Cor.  xv.  23-26  makes  cer¬ 
tain  such  a  coming. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  DEATH. 

Says  the  apostle:  “Afterward  [shall  be  made  alive] 
they  that  are  Christ’s  AT  HIS  COMING.  Then  ()  THE  END, 
when  ...  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  (Rev.  abolished)  is  death.” 
Mere  resurrection  from  death  still  and  ei.'er  occurring  (as 
claimed  by  the  theory  we  oppose),  is  not  a  destruction  or 
abolishment  of  death  itself.  Nothing  can  fulfil  this  prom¬ 
ise  but  the  transfiguration  and  translation  of  living  men 
without  dyifig,  just  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  and  foretold  by  Paul  in  this  very  chapter,  as  the  tri¬ 
umph  over  death  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  The  arrival 
of  such  an  epoch  in  human  history  will  open  a  possibility 
for  continuance  of  the  race  upon  our  earth,  with  death  (the 
great  curse  of  the  fall)  removed ;  and  in  the  vista  may  be 
seen  any  conceivable  vision  of  triumphal  progress  for  Re¬ 
deemed  Mankind.  This  glorious  anticipation  suggests  a 
theme  too  large  for  consideration  here  ;  which  we  elsewhere 
discuss  in  the  light  of  Scripture.  All  we  now  emphasize  is 
the  sad  fact,  that  the  newly  devised  theory  we  are  controvert¬ 
ing  simply  demolishes  the  whole  Bible  doctrine  of  a  coming 
abolishment  of  deathy  with  all  the  grand  possibilities  which 
it  opens  up,  and  leaves  the  world  forever  to  plod  on  with  its 
present  sorrowful  experience  of  tmiversal  sujferingy  sicknesSy 
a?id  death. 

Christendom  believes  in  the  conscious  survival  of  Christ’s 
redeemed  spirits  after  death,  in  a  separate  state,  “absent 
from  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord.”  The  new  theory 
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sounds  abroad  the  confident  dictum,  that  this  is  all  the  fu¬ 
ture  we  have  before  us  ;  that  all  promise  of  our  Lord’s  return 
to  the  earth,  of  our  bodily  resurrection,  and  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  living  saints,  is  completely  fulfilled  and  finished  in 
the  dying  pangs  of  each  one  of  us;  and  that  this  scene 
of  present  desolation  and  dying  is  forever  to  go  on,  with  no 
promised  abolishment  of  death.  Christendom  accepts  God’s 
word,  that  besides  and  beyond  the  present  blessed  state  of 
the  dead  while  “  absent  from  the  body  and  present  with  the 
Lord,”  the  earth  itself  is  to  be  blessed  again  with  a  second 
visit  of  the  Lord  “with  all  his  saints,”  raising  up  their  dead 
bodies  and  changing  their  living  bodies  into  spiritual  bodies; 
when  they  are  to  reign  with  him  in  the  all-conquering  king¬ 
dom  for  which  they  are  here  and  now  laboring,  and  which 
then  only  will  be  fully  reached.  The  new  theory  denies  all 
this  added  glory  ^  and  refuses  to  believe  in  any  resurrection 
(anything  which  the  church  of  Christ  considers  resurrection); 
diluting  that  term  into  a  mere  ideal  description  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  the  dead. 

The  mischief  that  we  deprecate  is  scepticism^  the  denial 
of  essential  truth.  The  half-truth  taught  is  well  enough,  but 
the  other  half  denied  breeds  infidelity  as  to  the  whole  truth, 
and  as  to  the  book  which  reveals  it.  We  have  in  our  evan¬ 
gelical  faith  all  that  the  new  theojy  claims  of  future  bliss, 
the  blessed  presence  now  of  the  sainted  dead  with  Christ 
(not  only  all  since  A.  D.  70,  but  all  since  Christ’s  ascension); 
but  we  have  AMAZING  MORE,  which  the  new  theory  disowns, 
— a  grand  vista  of  personal  triumph  and  conquest  for  our 
Lord,  in  the  possibilities  of  a  renewed  earth  and  a  redeemed 
race  in  the  Paradise  Restored.  The  new  theory  is  cold  and 
bald,  quenching  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  by  a  shadowy 
idea  of  mere  philosophical  “immortality  of  the  soul.”  On 
the  contrary,  the  orthodox  faith  is  radiant  with  all  optimistic 
anticipation  and  loving  labors,  for  the  conquest  of  our  world 
to  Christ,  as  the  scene  of  our  own  future  triumph  with 
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him.  Let  no  one  think  it  of  small  account,  whether  we  are 
led  astray  into  the  new  dogma  of  denial,  or  not.  For  the 
church  to  accept  it  generally,  would  be  not  only  to  engender 
general  unbelief  in  the  Scriptures  (which  so  positively  teach 
a  different  doctrine);  but  would  inaugurate  a  reign  of  inact¬ 
ive  stoical  endurance  of  the  earthly  death-fate,  instead  of  the 
“lively  hope”  which  is  pushing  on  Christians  to  help  the 
world  reach  the  final  abolishment  of  death. 

The  effort  of  the  new  theory  is,  to  eliminate  the  mirac- 
tilous  from  the  future  history  of  our  globe,  just  as  sceptical 
science  has  already  eliminated  the  miraculous  from  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  human  history.  It  leaves  little  or  no  prophecies  un¬ 
fulfilled,  little  or  no  assuring  promises  of  development  to 
illuminate  the  church  of  these  latter  days.  It  offers  a  con¬ 
stantly  waning  instead  of  culminating  light  for  the  days  to 
come.  Its  animus  seems  to  be,  a  timidity  of  faith  in  God’s 
word, — a  fear  of  holding  to  something  that  science  or  lapse 
of  time  may  discredit.  It  renounces  and  tramples  down 
that  loving  abandon  of  belief  with  which  the  trusting  soul 
rests  on  “the  impregnable  rock  of  holy  Scripture.” 

When  the  miraculous  (and  even  the  supernatural)  ele¬ 
ment  shall  have  been  completely  blotted  out,  in  this  way, 
from  men’s  apprehension  of  ^.begiiming  and  an  e7id of  things, 
— then  faith  in  anything  miraculous — even  in  an  incarnate 
risen  Redeemer — must  soon  disappear.  Unless  an  Infinite 
God  has  begun  our  world  in  a  wonder-working  vvay,  and  will 
settle  up  at  last  its  moral  affairs  in  a  like  wonder-working 
way, — what  reason  will  be  seen  for  thinking,  “  against  all 
experience,”  that  for  a  little  far-off  time,  in  the  middle  of 
events,  a  hidden  deity  interfered  with  the  otherwise  invariable 
grinding  of  the  machine.?  Let  us  beware  how  the  Super¬ 
natural  of  Creation  and  of  Consummation  are  eclipsed;  lest 
all  our  faith  in  the  miracle-teaching  Bible  be  gone.  In  that 
event,  the  gloom  of  an  infidel  midnight  must  settle  down 
upon  us,  and  upon  our  race ! 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

JONAH  IN  NINEVEH. 

BY  H.  CLAY  TRUMBULL. 

Reprint  from  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature^  Vol.  XI.  (iSgs)  Part  I. 

[We  depart  from  our  rule  not  to  publish  reprints  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  on  account  both  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  paper  and  to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  taking  a  broader  view  of  the  question  at  issue  than  is 
coming  to  be  current  at  the  present  time.  The  paper  deserves  a  wider  circu¬ 
lation  than  it  will  get  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. — Eds.] 

In  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  the  book  of  Jonah, 
two  objections  urged  against  its  verity,  at  various  times  from  the  days  of  Lu¬ 
cian  until  now,^  have  had  weight  with  many  scholars  who  find  no  difficulty  in 
accepting  as  true  the  Bible  record  of  miracles  generally.  These  objections 
are:  (i)  The  seeming  lack  of  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  unique  miracle  of 
Jonah’s  preservation  in  a  great  fish.  (2)  The  essential  improbability  of  the 
instant,  reverent  heed  of  an  entire  people  to  the  simple  religious  message  of 
an  unknown  visiter  from  an  enemy’s  country. 

A  peculiarity  of  Bible  miracles,  that  differentiates  them  from  all  mere 
myths  and  fables  and  “  lying  wonders”  of  any  age,  is  their  entire  reasona¬ 
bleness  as  miracles;  their  clear  exhibit  of  supernaturalness  without  unnatural¬ 
ness.  When,  for  instance,  God  would  bring  his  people  out  of  Egypt  with  a 
mighty  hand,  he  does  not  tell  Moses  to  wave  his  rod  above  their  heads,  in 
order  that,  after  the  fashion  of  stories  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  they  should  be 
transported  through  the  air  and  set  down  in  Canaan ;  but  he  brings  them  on 
foot  to  the  borders  of  the  Yam  Suph,  where  he  tells  Moses  to  stretch  out  his 
rod  over  the  sea,  in  order  that  its  waters  may  divide  and  make  a  pathway  for 
the  Hebrews ;  and  again  to  stretch  it  out  in  order  that  the  waters  may  return 
for  the  deluging  of  the  Egyptians. 

1  For  objections  to  the  historical  verity  of  this  book,  see  P.  Friedrichsen, 
Kritische  Uebersicht  der  verschiedenen  Ansichten  von  dem  Buche  Jonas 
(Leipzig,  1841);  Article  on  “The  Prophet  Jonah,”  by  Professor  C.  E.  Stowe, 
in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1853;  “  Introduction  to  the  Prophet  Jonah,” 
by  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey,  in  his  Minor  Prophets;  “Introduction  to  the  Book  of 
Jonah  ”  (Excursus  A),  by  Prebendary  Huxtable,  in  The'  [Speaker’s]  Bible^ 
Commentary;  “The  Book  of  Jonah,”  in  Kalisch’s  Bible  Studies,  Part  II., 
pp.  1 14-334;  Article  “  Jonah,”  in  Hackett’s  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary;  Arti¬ 
cle  “Jonah,”  by  Professor  T.  K.  Cheyne,  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Ninth 
edition);  “  The  Book  of  Jonah  considered  from  an  Allegorical  Point  of 
View”  in  C.  H.  H.  Wright’s  Biblical  Essays. 
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So,  again,  the  ten  “strokes,”  or  miraculous  “plagues,”  wrought  for  the 
bringing  of  Pharaoh  to  release  God’s  captive  people,  are  successive  strokes  at 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  beginning  with  a  stroke  at  the  popular  river-god,  and 
passing  on  and  up  to  a  stroke  at  the  royal  sun-god  in  the  heavens,  and  termi¬ 
nating  with  a  stroke  at  the  first-born,  or  priestly  representative  of  the  gods, 
in  every  household  of  Egypt,  “from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  even  unto  the  first-born  of  the  maid-servant  that  is  behind 
the  mill;  and  all  the  [consecrated]  first-born  of  cattle.”  The  miraculous 
strokes  are,  in  the  light  of  later  Egyptian  disclosures,  seen  to  be  a  reasonable, 
although  a  supernatural,  exhibit  of  the  supremacy  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
over  the  boasted  gods  of  Egypt,  rather  than  a  reasonless  display  of  divine 
power. 

Similarly  the  miracles  of  the  four  Gospels  differ  from  those  of  the  Apoc¬ 
ryphal  Gospels,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  reasonable  supernaturalness,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  irrational  unnaturalness  of  their  spurious  imitations.  In  the 
one  case  the  miracle  is  a  reasonable  exercise  of  supernatural  power,  for  the 
increase  of  food,  for  the  healing  of  disease,  for  the  restoration  of  life,  for  the 
quieting  of  the  disturbed  elements  of  nature.  In  the  other  case  the  miracle 
is  a  silly  marvel  of  making  clay  figures  walk  or  fly,  and  of  killing  naughty 
boys  by  a  w'ord  or  a  wish. 

Where,  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  except  in  the  book  of  Jonah, 
is  there  such  a  seemingly  unnecessary  miracle  as  the  saving  of  a  man’s  life  by 
having  him  swallowed  in  a  fish,  instead,  say,  of  having  the  vessel  that  carried 
him  driven  back  by  contrary  winds  to  the  place  of  its  starting?  Where  else 
is  there  a  story  of  the  instant  turning  of  a  great  multitude  from  self-seeking 
to  God-seeking,  by  the  words  of  a  single  strange  speaker,  without  even  the 
intervention  of  an  obvious  miracle  in  enforcement  of  the  speaker’s  message, 
as  at  the  time  of  Belshazzar’s  feast,  or  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  ?  Is  it,  in¬ 
deed,  to  be  wondered  at,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  that  a  writer  like  Professor 
Cheyne  ^  should  say  concerning  the  historicity  of  the  book  of  Jonah  :  “  From 
a  purely  literary  point  of  view  it  has  been  urged  that  ‘the  marks  of  a  story 
[of  an  imaginary  story]  are  as  patent  in  the  book  of  Jonah  as  in  any  of  the 
tales  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights;’”  and  again,  that  “the  greatest  of 
the  improbabilities  [in  this  case]  is  a  moral  one  ;  can  we  conceive  of  a  large 
heathen  city  being  converted  by  an  obscure  foreign  prophet?” 

Just  here  it  is  well  to  ask  if  there  is  anything  in  the  modern  disclosures 
of  Assyrian  life  and  history  that  would  seem  to  render  the  miraculous  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  story  of  Jonah  more  reasonable,  and  the  marvellous  effect  of  his 
preaching  at  Nineveh  more  explicable  and  natural.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  certain  well-known  facts  in  these  disclosures  have  not  been  brought  into 
their  fair  relations  with  reference  to  this  question.* 

1  Article  “Jonah,”  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Ninth  edition). 

*  No  claim  is  made  by  the  writer  for  any  discovery  of  fresh  facts  bearing 
on  this  question  ;  but  only  for  a  novel  use  of  familiar  facts,  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  question. 
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Prominent  among  the  divinities  of  ancient  Assyria,  as  shown  by  the 
monuments,  w'as  Dagan,  a  creature,  part  man  and  part  fish.  The  divinity 
was  in  some  instances  represented  as  an  upright  figure,  with  the  head  of  a  fish 
above  the  head  of  a  man,  the  open  mouth  of  the  fish  forming  a  miter  as  the 
man’s  sacred  head-dress,  and  the  feet  of  a  man  extending  below  the  tail  of 
the  fish.  In  other  cases,  the  body  of  a  man  was  at  right  angles  to  the  con¬ 
joined  body  of  a  fish.  Images  of  this  fish-god  have  been  found  guarding  the 
entrance  to  palace  and  temple  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  they  appear  upon 
ancient  Babylonian  seals,  in  a  variety  of  forms.^  The  name  Dagan  is  found 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  an  early  date.  Tiglathpileser  I.  mentions  an 
ancient  ruler  of  Assyria  under  the  name  of  Ishme-Dagan,  who  preceded  him 
by  six  hundred  and  forty-one  years,  which  would  indicate  a  period  of  about 
1840  B.  C.  and  another  Ishme-Dagan,  a  Babylonian  king,  lived  stilbearlier 
than  the  Assyrian  ruler.* 

That  this  fish-god  Dagan  was  an  object  of  reverent  worship  in  early 
Babylon  and  Assyria,  is  clear  from  the  monuments.  Berosus,  a  Babylonian 
historian,  writing  in  the  fourth  century  before  our  era,  records  the  early  tra¬ 
ditions  concerning  the  origin  of  this  worship.  According  to  the  various  frag¬ 
ments  of  Berosus,  preserved  in  later  historical  writers,*  the  very  beginning  of 
civilization  in  Chaldea  and  Babylonia  was  under  the  direction  of  a  personage, 
part  man  and  part  fish,  who  came  up  out  of  the  sea.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  this  tradition  given  from  Berosus  by  Apollodorus,  “  the  whole 
body  of  the  animal  was  like  that  of  a  fish  ;  and  had  under  a  fish’s  head  another 
head,  and  also  feet  below,  similar  to  those  of  a  man,  subjoined  to  the  fish’s 
tail.  His  voice,  too,  and  language  were  articulate  and  human ;  and  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  him  is  preserved  even  to  this  day.  This  being  used  to  con¬ 
verse  with  men  in  the  day  time,  but  took  no  food  at  that  season  ;  and  he  gave 
them  an  insight  into  letters,  and  sciences,  and  every  kind  of  art.  He  taught 
them  to  construct  houses,  to  found  temples,  to  compile  laws,  and  explained  to 
them  the  principles  of  geometrical  knowledge.  He  made  them  distinguish 
the  seeds  of  the  earth,  and  showed  them  how  to  collect  fruits.  In  short,  he 
instructed  them  in  everything  which  could  tend  to  soften  manners  and  hu¬ 
manize  mankind.  From  that  time,  so  universal  were  his  instructions,  nothing 
material  has  been  added  by  way  of  improvement.  When  the  sun  set,  it  was 
the  custom  of  this  being  to  plunge  again  into  the  sea,  and  abide  all  night  in 
the  deep  ;  for  he  was  amphibious.” 

Berosus  also  records  that  from  time  to  time,  ages  apart,  other  beings  of 
like  nature  with  this  first  great  teacher,  came  up  out  of  the  sea  with  fresh  in¬ 
structions  for  mankind ;  and  that  each  one  of  these  avatars,  or  incarnations, 
marked  a  new  epoch,  and  the  supernatural  messenger  bore  a  new  name.  So 

1  See  Layard’s  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  II.,  353  f.;  Nineveh  and  Baby¬ 
lon,  292-295,  301  f. 

*  See  Records  of  the  Past  (new  series),  L,  117. 

*  See  Tiele’s  Babylonisch-Assyrische  Geschichte,  p.  143  f. 

*  See  Cory’s  Ancient  Fragments  (Hodge’s  edition),  pp,  43-69. 
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it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that,  in  all  those  days  of  Israel’s  history  within 
which  the  book  of  Jonah  can  fairly  be  assigned,  the  people  of  Nineveh  were 
believers  in  a  divinity  who  from  time  to  time  sent  messages  to  them  by  a  per¬ 
sonage  who  rose  out  of  the  sea,  as  part  fish  and  part  man.  This  being  so,  is 
there  not  a  perceptible  reasonableness,  or  logical  consistency  of  movement, 
in  the  narrated  miracle  of  Jonah  in  the  fish,  and  of  the  wonderful  success  of 
the  fish-ejected  Jonah  as  a  preacher  in  the  Assyrian  capital? 

What  better  heralding,  as  a  divinely  sent  •  messenger  to  Nineveh,  could 
Jonah  have  had,  than  to  be  thrown  up  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  great  fish,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  say,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  where  the  fish-god  was 
a  favorite  object  of  worship?  Such  an  incident  would  have  inevitably 
aroused  the  mercurial  nature  of  Oriental  observers,  so  that  a  multitude 
would  be  ready  to  follow  the  seemingly  new  avatar  of  the  fish-god,  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  story  of  his  uprising  from  the  sea,  as  he  went  on  his  mission  to  the 
city  where  the  fish-god  had  its  very  centre  of  worship.^  And  who  would 
wonder  that,  when  it  was  heard  in  Nineveh  that  the  new  prophet  among 
them  had  come  from  the  very  mouth  of  a  fish  in  the  sea,  to  bring  them  a  di¬ 
vinely  sent  warning,*  all  the  people  “from  the  greatest  of  them  even  to  the 
least  of  them”  should  be  ready  to  heed  the  warning,  and  to  take  steps  to 
avert  the  impending  doom  proclaimed  by  him?* 

In  short,  if  the  book  of  Jonah  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  veritable  history, 
it  is  clear,  in  the  light  of  Assyrian  records  and  Assyrian  traditions,  that  there 
was  a  sound  reason  for  having  Jonah  swallowed  by  a  fish  in  order  to  his  com¬ 
ing  up  out  of  a  fish ;  and  that  the  recorded  sudden  and  profound  alarm  of  the 
people  of  an  entire  city  at  his  warning  was  most  natural,  as  a  result  of  the 

1  The  landing  place  of  Jonah  is  not  named  in  the  Bible  narrative,  nor  is 
its  location  essential  to  the  explanation  here  suggested.  As  he  was  to  go 
from  it — wherever  it  was — to  Nineveh,  the  Orientals  who  witnessed  his  land¬ 
ing  could  go  with  him. 

*  It  is  not  said  in  the  Bible  record  that  Jonah  spoke  in  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah  to  the  people  of  Nineveh  ;  although  it  is  said  that  it  was  “the  word  of 
Jehovah”  which  came  to  him  as  he  was  sent  thither  (Jonah  i.  i  :  iii.  i). 
The  record  is  that  “the  people  of  Nineveh  believed  God";  and  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  repentance,  “  God  repented  of  the  evil  which  he  said  he  would 
do  to  them,  and  he  did  it  not  ”  (Jonah  iii.  5-10).  All  this  is  consistent  with 
the  idea  that,  while  Jonah  came  to  the  Ninevites  as  the  representative  of  God 
whom  he  knew  as  Jehovah,  the  Ninevites  were  ready  to  hear  him  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  god  whom  they  called  Dagan.  A  suggestion  made  by  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  (see  “Essay  X.”  in  his  History  Of  Herodotus,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
482),  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Dagan,  is  worthy  of  note  just  here.  It  is, 
that  Da-Gan  stands  for  the  male,  and  Da  las  for  the  female,  the  two  titles 
seeming  to  have  “appertained  to  the  great  gods  Belus  and  Beltis. ”  In  the 
light  of  this  suggestion,  a  message  from  Dagan  would  have  been  to  the  Assyr¬ 
ians  a  message  from  Bel — the  Lord.  Compare  on  this  point  Jensen,  Kosmol- 
ogie,  p.  449  ff. 

*  The  Bible  story  of  the  repentance  of  a  whole  people,  and  of  their 
signs  of  repentance,  at  the  call  of  their  king,  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
historical  records  of  Oriental  peoples  and  sovereigns,  in  cases  where  the  ruler 
was  moved  by  fear  or  grief. 
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coincidence  of  this  miracle  with  their  religious  beliefs  and  expectations. 
Hence  these  two  stock  arguments  against  the  historicity  of  the  book  of  Jonah 
no  longer  have  the  force  that  they  have  seemed  to  possess.' 

There  is  another  point  in  the  record  of  Berosus  that  has  a  possible  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  story  of  Jonah  at  Nineveh.  Berosus  gives  the  name  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  fish-god  as  “Oannes,”  while  he  mentions  the  name  “()dacon  ”  as  that 
of  one  of  the  avatars  of  Oannes.^  Now,  as  the  name  Dagan  appears  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Assyrian  records,  from  their  earlier  dates,  and  no  trace  has 
been  found  in  them  of  the  name  “Oannes,”  or  anything  like  it,  the  question 
suggests  itself, — Is  there  in  this  name  Oannes  any  reference  to  Jonah,  as 
the  supposed  manifestation  of  the  fish-god  himself? 

While  “Oannes  ”  is  not  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  name  “Jonah,”  it 
is  a  form  that  might  naturally  have  been  employed  by  Berosus,  while  writing 
in  Greek,  if  he  desired  to  give  an  equivalent  of  “Jonah.”  *  And  if  it  were 
a  literal  fact  that  a  man  called  “  Yonah  ”  had  come  up  out  of  the  very  mouth 
of  a  fish  in  the  sea,  claiming  to  be  a  messenger  of  the  great  God  to  the  people 
of  Nineveh,  and  had  been  accepted  by  king  and  people  accordingly,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Berosus,  writing  after  that  event,  would  connect 
the  name  Jonah  with  the  primal  divinity  of  Nineveh?  And  is  there  not  in 
these  disclosures  of  the  Assyrian  monuments,  and  of  the  later  Babylonian 
historian,  incidental  proof  of  the  naturalness  of  the  narrative  of  Jonah  at 
Nineveh,  whether  that  narrative  be  looked  upon  as  a  plain  record  of  facts,  or 
as  an  inspired  story  of  what  might  have  been  facts?' 

'  Whatever  other  arguments  may  have  foice  against  the  historical  verity 
of  this  book,  it  is  evident  that  that  objection  which  is  characterized  by  so 
eminent  a  critic  as  Professor  Cheyne  as  “the  greatest  of  the  improbabilities” 
of  the  narrative,  is  here  shown  to  be  of  no  force  whatsoever.  Lesser  objec¬ 
tions  must,  therefore,  be  relied  on  for  the  remission  of  the  story  to  the  realm 
of  myth. 

2  See  Cory’s  Ancient  Fragments,  pp.  51-58. 

*  This  name  Oannes,  as  it  stands  in  the  Greek  of  Berosus,  appears  in 
the  Septuagint  and  in  the  New  Testament,  with  the  addition  of  /  before  it — 
Joannes.  In  the  Septuagint  this  Greek  word  Joannes  is  used  to  represent 
both  the  Hebrew  name  Yohanan,  and  the  Hebrew  name  Yona.  (Compare 
2  Kings  XXV.  23  [Iona'\  and  I  Chronicles  iii.  24  [Joanan^,  where  the  Hebrew 
in  both  passages  has  Yohanan.)  Similarly,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  name 
yonah  is  rendered  both  Jonas  and  Joannes.  (Compare  John  i.  42  and  xxi. 
15,  with  Matthew’  xvi.  17.)  Professor  Dr.  Hermann  V.  Hilprecht,  the  eminent 
Assyriologist,  informs  me  that  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  y  of  foreign 
words  becomes  /,  or  disappears  altogether;  hence  Joannes,  as  the  Greek 
representative  of  yona,  would  appear  in  Assyrian  either  as  Joannes  or  as  Oan- 
nes.  Therefore,  in  his  opinion,  Oannes  would  be  a  regular  Greco-Babylonian 
writing  for  yonah. 

*  A  suggestion  of  the  possible  relation  of  Oannes  and  “  Jonah  ”  was 
made  by  Professor  F.  C.  Baur,  as  early  as  1837,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  histor- 
ische  Theologie  (Heft.  I.  pp.  88-114),  ^nd  it  has  been  many  times  repeated 
since  then  ;  but  the  mistake,  in  every  case,  has  been  that  of  supposing,  or  of 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  name  Oannes  appears  in  Assyrian  story  earlier 
than  the  date  of  Jonah.  Hence  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive  Jonah 
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It  would  certainly  seem  to  be  true  that,  if  God  desired  to  impress  upon 
all  the  people  of  Nineveh  the  authenticity  of  a  message  from  himself,  while 
leaving  to  themselves  the  responsibility  of  a  personal  choice  as  to  obeying  or 
disregarding  his  message,  he  could  not  have  employed  a  fitter  method  than  by 
sending  that  message  to  them  in  a  way  calculated  to  meet  their  most  reverent 
and  profound  conceptions  of  a  divinely  authorized  messenger.  And  this  di¬ 
vine  concession — as  it  might  be  called — to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  limited  religious  training,  would  be  in  accordance  with  all  that  we 
know  of  God’s  way  of  working  among  men;  as  shown,  for  example,  in  his 
meeting  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  through  the  divining  cup,  and  of  the  Chaldeans 
through  their  searching  of  the  stars. 

In  addition  to  this  trace  of  the  name  Jonah,  as  connected  with  Assyria 
in  the  writings  of  llerosus,  the  preservation  of  that  name  at  the  ruins  of  Nin¬ 
eveh  would  seem  to  indicate,  or  to  confirm  a  historic  basis  for  this  connec¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  customary  to  account  for  the  existence  of  that  name  at  that 
site,  by  the  carrying  of  it  thither  by  the  Muhammadans  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  how  was  it  that  the  early  Muhammadans  accurately  located  that  site, 
which  had  been  so  utterly  lost  to  human  knowledge  that  when  Xenophon’s 
army  passed  the  ruins  of  the  capital  of  Assyria,  a  century  before  Betosus,  no 
trace  of  the  name  or  fame  of  Nineveh  as  Nineveh  seemed  to  remain  there  ?  ^ 

from  Oannes,  instead  of  Oannes  from  Jonah.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to 
note  that  the  apparent  identification  of  Jonah  with  the  Oannes  of  Berosus  was 
observed  by  so  fearless  a  critic  as  Baur,  when  approaching  the  subject  from  his 
point  of  view.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Assyriologists  to  identify 
Oannes  with  a  Babylono-Assyrian  divinity  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  so 
far  nothing  (as  I  am  informed  by  Professor  Dr.  Hilprecht)  beyond  question¬ 
able  hypotheses  has  been  arrived  at.  Lenormant  (Chaldean  Magic,  p.  202  ff.) 
sees  in  Oannes  the  god  Ea  (Oannes— Ea-han).  Tiele,  who  identified  Oannes 
with  Anu  (in  his  Vergl.  Geschiedenis,  p.  302  ff.),  accepted  Lenormant’s 
view  (in  his  Historie  Compar^e  des  Religions  Anciennes  de  I’Egypte  et 
des  Peuples  Sdmitiques,  p.  190  f.).  But  later  (in  his  Babylonisch-Assyrische 
Geshichte,  p.  535,  note  5)  he  expresses  serious  doubts  as  to  the  correctness 
of  Lenormant’s  view,  and  asks  the  question  whether  Oannes  could  represent 
a  Babylonian  Yet  he  is  unable  to  say  what  this  name  could 

mean.  Schrader  does  not  offer  anything  better  (in  his  Keilinschriften  und 
das  Alte  Testament,  2nd  edition,  p.  284).  Hommel’s  suggestion,  that  the 
myth  of  Oannes  or  Euahanes  (the  Ea-bani  of  the  Nimrod  epic?)  represents 
a  North  Babylonian  tradition,  is  fanciful.  (Compare  his  Die  Semitischen 
Volker  und  Sprachen,  pp.  355  and  488.)  Jensen,  in  his  Kosmologie  der  Baby- 
lonier,  with  all  its  researches  in  Babylonian  mythology,  abstains  from  any 
attempt  at  an  etymology  of  Oannes.  But  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  the 
Bible  story  of  Jonah  has  a  basis  of  fact,  and  that  Berosus,  writing  after  its 
day,  spoke  of  Jonah  as  the  supposed  latest  avatar  of  Dagan,  all  the  hopeless 
tangle  of  mystery  on  this  point  is  at  once  unravelled. 

1  See  Anabasis,  Book  III.,  §  4.  Herodotus,  at  an  earlier  date  than 
Xenophon,  speaks  of  the  Tigris  as  “  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of  Nin¬ 
eveh  formerly  stood”  (History,  Book  I.,  §  193);  and  this  was  (say)  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  destruction  of  the  capital  of  Assyria.  The  idea  that  Mu¬ 
hammadans  or  Christians  were  enabled  by  their  instinct  or  through  a  miracu¬ 
lous  attainment  of  knowledge,  a  dozen  centuries  after  that  time,  to  locate  in 
the  desert  the  site  of  the  city  where  Jonah  preached,  is  more  improbable  than 
anything  in  the  book  of  Jonah. 
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As  soon,  however,  as  modern  discoverers  unearthed  the  mound  that  had  for 
long  centuries — perhaps  from  the  days  of  Nineveh’s  destruction  1 — been 
known  by  the  name  of  Neby  Yunas,  they  found  beneath  it  the  ruined  palaces 
of  kings  of  Nineveh  .2 

These  facts  are  not  in  themselves  conclusive  as  to  the  question  of  the 
historicity  of  the  book  of  Jonah ;  but  surely  they  ought  not  to  be  ignored  by 
scholars  who  are  discussing  that  question. 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  name  “  Yunas,”  or  “Jonah,”  at  this  site,  was  a 
snrvival  of  the  tradition  that  a  divinity  of  that  name  there  appeared  to  the 
Ninevites  (as  indicated  by  Berosus).  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  name  of 
a  local  divinity  adheres  with  wonderful  persistency  to  its  locality,  in  the  East. 

2  See  Layard’s  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  and  Nineveh  and  Babylon; 
Buckingham’s  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  II.,  50-52. 
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ARTICLE  IX, 

NOTES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

I. 

MINISTERS  AND  MOBS. 

The  recent  outbreaks  of  lawlessness  and  disorder  at  Homestead  and 
among  the  striking  switchmen  at  Buffalo  have  not  been  without  cause.  But 
the  cause  is  not  to  be  sought  alone  in  the  oppression  of  the  capitalists,  but  in 
great  degree  in  the  wickedness  and  ignorance  of  the  w'orking-men.  For 
this  the  clergy  must  assume  a  large  share  of  responsibility.  Without  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  business,  or  of  the  exigencies  of  modern 
industrial  enterprises,  they  have  united  to  a  lamentable  extent  in  blind  denun¬ 
ciation  of  corporations  and  capitalists,  and  have  been  among  the  most  active 
in  disseminating  erroneous  views  as  to  the  rights  of  labor,  while  they  have 
not  had  the  courage  to  preach  with  proper  emphasis  to  laboring-men  upon 
their  duties  and  responsibilities.  To  a  great  extent  preachers  have  neglected 
to  remind  their  hearers  of  the  repeated  and  explicit  injunction  of  the  Mosaic 
law  that  the  judge  is  “  not  to  favor  a  poor  man  in  his  cause  ”  (Ex.  xxiii.  3). 
While  constantly  emphasizing  the  admonition  of  Moses  to  the  judges,  “not 
to  honor  the  person  of  the  mighty,”  they  have  too  habitually  passed  over  the 
equally  solemn  admonition  “not  to  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,”  but  in  all 
cases  to  judge  in  righteousness  (Lev.  xix.  15);  so  that  it  has  almost  come  to 
be  a  question  in  the  public  mind  whether  capital  has  any  rights  which  labor¬ 
ing-men  are  bound  to  respect.  In  this  growing  sentiment  lies  a  most  threat¬ 
ening  evil. 

The  attention  of  all  who  discuss  the  industrial  situation  is  most  earnestly 
commended  to  the  significant  facts  brought  out  so  clearly  by  Dr.  Gladden  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (pp.  385-411),  namely,  that  the 
production  of  the  necessaries  of  existence  even  in  this  the  lichest  country  in 
the  world,  is  so  small  that  there  is  no  large  margin  of  annual  surplus  for 
luxuries.  There  is  a  significance  which  few  realize  in  the  fact  there  men¬ 
tioned,  that,  were  the  total  production  of  all  the  industries  of  the  United 
States  equally  divided  among  the  people,  it  would  give  to  each  person 
less  than  fifty  cents  a  day  for  his  recurring  wants.  Any  unmarried  man  who 
gets  more  than  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  any  man  with  a  family  of  four  or  less 
who  receives  a  larger  share  than  two  dollars  a  day,  is  getting  more  than  he 
would  receive  on  an  equal  division  of  the  country’s  productions.  Nature  is 
not  prodigal  of  her  bounties.  As  our  Saviour  said,  the  poor  we  shall  always 
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have  with  us.  The  cares  and  responsibilities  and  rewards  of  riches  can  be¬ 
long  only  to  a  few.  There  is  not  store  enough  ahead  in  the  world  at  any 
time  to  tide  the  world  over  a  single  season  in  which  productive  labor  should 
generally  cease.  A  life  of  labor  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  human  race. 
To  pray  for  a  daily  supply  of  bread  must  always  be  the  precious  privilege 
and  the  bounden  duty  of  mankind. 

The  so-called  labor  troubles  of  the  present  time  are  not  in  any  great  de¬ 
gree  strifes  between  the  rich  and  the  abject  poor,  but  rather  between  two 
contending  classes  of  capitalists.  The  laboring-men  of  Homestead  with 
skill  enough  to  earn  from  three  to  ten  dollars  a  day  are  not  poor  men.  Their 
skill  is  capital,  and  brings  to  them  an  exceptionally  high  rate  of  profit. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  if  only  they  can  maintain  their  position  of  superiority 
in  an  open  market.  But  an  organization  which  tyrannizes  over  other  laborers, 
and  will  not  allow  non-union  men  to  learn  a  trade,  has  in  it  all  the  evils  of  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  capitalists,  with  the  added  evil  of  inordinate  temptations  to  violent 
lawlessness,  arising  from  the  general  ignorance  of  the  class  endeavoring  to 
maintain  the  monopoly.  Switchmen  getting  sixty  dollars  a  month  are  not  a 
class  to  be  commiserated,  but  to  be  envied  ;  and  they  are  envied  by  hosts  of 
workmen  whose  lot  is  doomed  to  be  much  poorer  than  theirs. 

One  of  the  most  serious  errors  of  all,  and  one  very  frequently  made,  is 
that  of  assuming  that  capitalists  do  not  labor.  Whereas,  the  truth  is  that  no 
class  labors  harder,  that  none  is  more  harassed  with  care,  and  none  more 
likely  to  fail,  in  the  end,  of  getting  returns  for  its  labor.  Of  those  who 
venture  to  invest  their  means  in  business,  only  a  small  portion  make  it  per¬ 
manently  profitable.  As  a  rule,  those  who  do  succeed  in  managing  great  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  so  as  to  make  them  profitable,  are  the  ones  who  ought  to 
remain  in  charge  of  the  business  ;  for  they  not  only  are  profitable  laborers  them¬ 
selves,  but  conduce  to  the  prosperity  both  of  their  employees  and  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  The  great  burden  of  the  industrial  world  is  the  many  unprofit¬ 
able  investments  which  are  constantly  made  by  visionary  or  incompetent 
men  who  become  managers  of  capital.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
mismanage  a  great  enterprise,  so  that  its  capital  shall  be  frittered  away  in 
unprofitable  lines  of  labor;  while  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  secure 
long-continued  success  in  those  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  upon  which  so  much  of  the  world’s  prosperity  now  depends. 

Clergymen  are  in  danger  of  betraying  their  narrowness  of  view  in  the  ‘ 
extreme  emphasis  they  place  on  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  eleemosynary 
gifts  of  the  rich  ;  for,  in  fact,  these  are  usually  the  smallest  parts  of  the  benefits 
bestowed  by  a  conscientious  business  man  upon  the  world.  The  accumula¬ 
tion  of  capital  is  itself  a  great  public  benefit.  Even  though  it  be  under  the 
management  of  a  few,  capital  inures  as  much  to  the  good  of  the  general  public 
as  to  the  benefit  of  the  capitalists  themselves.  For,  concentration  of  capital 
is  essential  to  cheapness  of  production  and  to  steadiness  of  business ;  and,  as 
already  said,  if  capital  has  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  person, 
it  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  existence  in  him  of  that  instinct  of  personal 
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economy,  and  that  sagacity  of  investment  which  will  secure  its  preservation. 
Were  the  accumulation  divided  among  the  many,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get,  in  the  average,  either  the  same  economy  in  expenditure,  or  equal  skill  in 
management.  Capital,  like  an  army,  is  managed  best  under  unity  of  leader¬ 
ship.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  best  justify  the  ways  of  Providence  in  the  actual 
construction  and  development  of  human  society. 

As  an  illustration,  we  have  in  mind  a  business  requiring  large  capital  and 
hundreds  of  co-operating  workmen,  close  calculation  of  distant  results,  and 
careful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  which  has  been  maintained  in  a  New 
England  town  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Yearly  the  ships  have  come 
from  Archangel,  Russia,  laden  with  the  raw  fibre  that  was  to  bring  returns 
only  after  many  transformations  and  much  waiting  and  numerous  risks.  The 
bills  of  the  Russian  flax  grower  have  had  to  be  met  in  advance,  months  or 
years  before  the  manufactured  article  could  reach  the  consumer.  In  ma 
chinery,  and  in  processes  of  manufacture,  the  firm  has  had  to  keep  pace  with 
all  improvements.  Fluctuation  in  the  markets,  financial  convulsions,  and 
risks  from  fire  and  flood  must  be  guarded  against;  while,  to  secure  the  high¬ 
est  success,  there  must  be  a  generous  expenditure  for  the  promotion  of  the 
national  welfare,  and  liberal  investments  in  furtherance  of  other  branches  of 
business  in  the  immediate  locality.  Mines  must  be  developed,  railroads 
built,  business  blocks  and  other  factories  erected,  experiments  of  more  or  less 
hazard  in  various  directions  of  enterprise  must  be  encouraged,  general  edu¬ 
cation  and  morality  and  good  feeling  must  be  promoted,  and  honor  must  be 
maintained.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  investments  of  a  large-minded 
capitalist  are  interwoven  with  almost  every  interest  of  society.  There  is  no 
ability  which  is  of  more  economical  value,  than  that  which  enables  its  pos¬ 
sessor  to  make  safe  investments  in  industrial  enterprises.  The  failure  or  sus¬ 
pension  of  such  a  business  firm  as  that  referred  to  w'ould  have  been  at  any 
time  a  widespread  and  far-reaching  disaster.  Scores  of  families  would  have 
had  their  means  of  sustenance  cut  off,  and  hundreds  more  would  have  been 
indirectly  affected. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  devotion  of  a  capitalist  to  his  business  and 
the  wise  liberality  with  which  he  adjusts  his  personal  expenses,  may  be  actu¬ 
ated  by  selfishness  more  or  less  refined ;  and  God  often  makes  use  of  the  low 
motives  of  our  nature  to  accomplish  his  beneficent  designs,  suffering  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  himself  to  be  little  more  than  a  galley  slave.  Rut  all  this  may 
equally  be  the  result  of  a  broad  view  of  the  general  welfare  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  will  secure  it.  Whether  it  arises  from  one  or  the  other 
of  these  motives  must  be  determined  by  a  great  variety  of  observations  of  a 
personal  character,  and  can  be  fully  known  only  to  the  agent  himself  and  to 
God  who  seeth  all. 

Nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  part  w’hich  Providence  has  in 
giving  to  certain  persons  special  responsibilities  and  opportunities  in  the 
management  of  the  world’s  capital.  Speaking  roughly,  business  success  is 
the  product  of  two  factors — what  is  within  a  man  and  what  is  without  him — 
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his  ability  and  his  opportunity.  The  one  is  always  useless  without  the  other. 
It  is  no  uncommon  experience  of  the  world  to  see  abundant  opportunities 
wasted  for  lack  of  some  one  to  improve  them.  The  lamentation  is  always 
more  or  less  in  place,  that  the  harvest  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  administration  of  nature  in  which  general 
laws  prevail,  it  is  unavoidable  that  much  natural  ability  should  seem  to  be 
wasted  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  each  person  has  of  getting  into 
his  appropriate  sphere  of  labor.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  an 
opening  for  business,  like  the  troubled  waters  of  the  pool  of  Siloam,  is 
watched  by  a  crowd  of  anxious  persons,  while  only  the  first  one  who  steps 
into  it  can  obtain  the  desired  advantage.  There  is  always  an  imperative  call 
to  adore  the  Providence  which  brings  the  man  and  his  opportunity  together. 

This  leads  to  the  remark  that  the  w’orld  cannot  get  along  without  paying 
proper  respect  to  “the  powers  that  be  ;  ”  for  in  an  important  sense  they  are 
ordained  of  God.  The  officials  of  a  railroad  hold  their  position,  for  the 
present  at  least,  by  God’s  appointment.  Whoever  rides  upon  a  railroad 
train  commits  his  life  to  the  efficiency  with  which  the  rules  of  the  road  are 
obeyed  by  the  employees.  A  mob  cannot  be  trusted  to  run  a  railroad  train. 
By  all  just  rights  the  employees  of  a  railroad  assume  some  of  the  moral  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  a  common  carrier.  The  idea  that,  in  violation  of  contract, 
railroad  men  have '  a  right  to  strike  for  the  redress  of  their  individual 
grievances  is  monstrous.  Railroad  employees  who  can  conspire  with  others 
to  disarrange  the  whole  business  of  the  country,  and  in  violation  of  their 
own  contract,  in  an  effort  to  keep  non-union  men  from  filling  their  places, 
are  public  enemies,  and  clergymen  ought  to  have  courage  enough  to  tell 
them  so.  The  contract  of  an  employee  ought  to  be  as  sacred  as  that  of  the 
employer.  The  misguided  sentimentalism  and  culpable  cowardice  of  the 
ministry  are  largely  responsible  for  the  mental  and  moral  perversions  which 
have  produced  the  lamentable  outbreaks  of  the  past  few  months.  To  the 
clergy  we  naturally  look  for  the  enforcement  of  the  almost  axiomatic  princi¬ 
ple,  that,  in  general,  true  progress  can  come  only  through  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment,  and  an  orderly  and  wise  readjustment  of  the  complicated 
systems  of  laws  required  to  meet  the  new  emergencies  of  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  Revolution  is  not  the  ordinary  road  to  reform. 

As  an  instance  of  the  ease  with  which  revolutionary  and  destructive 
ideas  can  be  smuggled  into  current  thought  by  deceptive  phraseology,  the 
widespread  advocacy  of  “ compulsory  arbitration’’  of  labor  troubles  is  a 
notable  illustration.  What  “compulsory  arbitration’’  more  than  now  exists 
can  we  have  without  destroying  the  whole  idea  of  property  rights  underlying 
the  command  “Thou  shalt  not  steal  ’’  ?  All  parties  may  now  be  compelled  to 
arbitrate  before  the  courts  their  violations  of  existing  contracts.  But,  in 
seeking  redress  before  the  courts  in  civil  cases,  the  laboring-men  have  now, 
in  most  respects,  a  great  advantage  over  the  capitalist.  The  laboring-man 
can  levy  on  the  property  of  the  capitalist  for  injury  done,  whereas  the  capi¬ 
talist  may  suffer  untold  direct  injury  from  laborers  who  strike  in  open  viola- 
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tion  of  contract,  and  there  is  usually  no  redress,  for  he  cannot  levy  upon  the 
homestead  or  other  exempted  property  of  the  employee,  and  imprisonment 
for  debt  is  not  allowed. 

If  the  phrase  “compulsory  arbitration”  means  anything  when  analyzed, 
it  signifies  the  total  surrender  of  property  rights  and  of  personal  liberty  in 
future  contract.  If,  for  example,  when  an  employer  and  an  employee  differ 
as  to  the  continuance  of  future  employment  and  wages  uncontracted  for, 
they  are  to  be  compelled  to  accept  the  decision  of  an  arbitration  board,  that 
board  practically  takes  possession  both  of  the  employer’s  capital  and  of  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  employed.  If  an  arbitration  board  is  to  say  to  A, 
that  he  must  employ  B  at  definite  wages  for  a  definite  period  in  the  future, 
it  may  s.ay  to  B,  You  must  agree  to  serve  A  at  definite  wages  for  a  definite 
period  in  the  future. 

The  point  is  of  so  much  importance  that  we  may  be  more  specific.  The 
phrase  “  compulsory  arbitration,”  as  used  against  employers,  cannot  refer  to 
the  carrying  out  of  past  contracts.  Capitalists  are  now  obliged  to  do  that, 
or  pay  the  damages,  and  compulsory  arbitration  could  do  no  more.  Strikes 
relate  to  contracts  for  the  future,  unless  made  in  violation  (as  sometimes 
happens)  of  contracts  already  iimde.  Compulsory  arbitration  means  that  to  a 
compulsory  board  shall  be  submitted  the  question  of  the  employment,  for  the 
future,  of  definite  men,  .-it  a  definite  rate  of  wages,  for  a  definite  lime  ;  for, 
unless  each  of  these  is  definite,  the  compulsory  arbitration  may  be  defeated. 
The  board  of  compulsory  arbitration  would,  in  fact,  be  a  species  of  court, 
and  compulsory  submission  to  it  would  mean  submitting  to  a  tribunal  (in  ef¬ 
fect  a  court)  the  making,  against  the  will  of  the  employer  (and  of  the  employee 
as  well  in  justice),  of  an  unwilling  contract  for  the  future. 

The  principle  may  well,  and  if  it  be  a  good  thing  should,  extend  to 
every  contract  of  employment,  and  of  purchase  as  w’ell,  and  when  analyzed 
and  defined  will  be  seen  to  extend  to  the  depriving  of  all  individual  liberty  of 
contract  and  even  of  the  control  of  the  use — as  to  by  whom — at  what  rate — 
and  for  what  time — of  what  we  have  heretofore  called  one’s  own  property. 
It  needs  but  a  moment’s  consideration  to  see  that  this  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  freedom  of  contract  is  subversive  of  all  the  principles  upon  which  our 
civilization  and  our  common  code  of  Christian  morals  are  based. 

In  the  improvement  of  public  sentiment  the  ministry,  it  is  clear,  can  be 
successful  only  as  they  have  some  real  light  to  shed.  The  greatest  d.anger  is 
that,  on  sociological  questions,  they  will  become  sciolists  and  charlatans, 
accepting  crude  theories  of  social  reform,  as  the  great  desideratum,  without 
due  comprehension  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  questions  involved.  We 
may  well  look  with  apprehension  upon  the  efforts  to  make  political  econo¬ 
mists  and  social  reformers  out  of  theological  students.  A  little  knowledge  on 
these,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  is  a  dangerous  thing,  unless  the  possessor  of  it 
knows  how  little  it  is.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  lawyers  and  judges  and 
business  men  and  statesmen  of  large  calibre  are  the  ones  to  whom  must  be 
entrusted  the  main  burden  and  responsibility  of  this  delicate  task  of  read- 
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justment.  For  the  most  part,  the  clergy  will  have  enough  to  do  in  building 
up  the  true  moral  fibre  of  their  young  men  and  women,  in  rousing  their  dor¬ 
mant  spiritual  energies,  and  in  bringing  them  true  comfort  and  guidance 
under  the  inevitable  sorrows  and  disappointments  which  are  the  common  lot 
of  humanity  in  the  world. 

G.  K.  Wright. 


II. 

NEW  BOOKS  ON  THE  SUNDAY  QUESTION. 

The  extent  to  which  men  of  all  creeds  and  parties  are  now  thinking 
about  the  Sunday  question  finds  one  indication  in  the  unusual  number  of  new 
books  on  that  and  related  topics.  Several  of  these  are  before  us.  They 
treat  the  question  from  a  variety  of  standpoinis,  and  illustrate  a  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion.  In  the  following  notes,  which  are  necessarily  brief,  we  wish, 
so  far  as  the  main  question  is  concerned,  simply  to  indicate  the  character  of 
the  several  books,  without  offering  criticism  except  on  minor  points. 

Mr.  Warren’s  book  1  is  a  fresh,  thoughtful  study  of  the  entire  subject 
from  the  layman’s  standpoint.  He  finds  our  authority  for  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath,  in  natural  religion,  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  the  commands  of  the  Church.  The  third  he  reg.irds  as  our 
especial  authority,  but  emphasizes  the  authority  of  the  early  church  in  the 
words  of  Baxter,  that  the  change  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  “had  the 
very  same  author  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  (the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  apostles), 
so  that  fact  hath  the  same  kind  of  proof  that  we  have  of  the  canon  ”  (p.  136). 

Dr.  Crafts’ book*  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  its  earlier  editions, 
and  st.ands  among  the  very  best  of  books  in  favor  of  a  better  observance  of 
Sunday;  but  he  has  kept  the  best  wine  till  the  last.  The  most  valuable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book,  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject  systematically,  is  the 
appendix,  with  its  nine  hundred  and  ninety  references  and  notes. 

Mr.  Foster*  discusses  the  Sunday  question,  and  other  related  questions, 

1  The  Sunday  Question:  or  The  Lord’s  Day;  Its  Sacredness,  Perma¬ 
nence,  and  Value  as  Shown  by  its  Origin,  History,  and  Use.  By  S.  Edward 
Warren,  C.  E.  Boston  :  Jas.  H.  Earle.  1890.  (Pp.  290.  3)4^5/^  •)  ti.50. 

*  The  Sabbath  for  Man.  A  Study  of  the  Origin,  Obligation,  History, 
Advantages,  and  Present  State  of  Sabbath  Observance,  with  Special  Refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Rights  of  Workingmen.  By  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts.  Sixth  Edi¬ 
tion,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  New  York  :  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Co.  1892. 
(Pp.  672.  3>4x6,)  $2.00. 

*  Reformation  Principles  Stated  and  Applied.  By  Rev.  J.  M.  Foster, 
District  Secretary  to  the  National  Reform  Association,  Cincinnati,  O.  New 
York  and  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Re  veil.  (Pp.  448.  3^x5%.) 
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from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  would  have  the  name  of  God  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  considers  its  omission  equivalent  to  saying,  •*  O  King  of  kings, 
we  propose  to  run  this  nation  independent  of  you,  in  the  name  of  ‘  we  the 
people’  ”  (p.  237).  His  style  is  an  unusual,  and  generally  happy,  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  orator  and  the  newspaper  correspondent.  It  is  thus  pic¬ 
turesque  and  vivid,  and  never  lags.  The  author  has,  however,  an  infirmity 
for  quotations,  and  often  puts  into  the  mouth  of  others  thoughts  which  are 
equally  his  own,  and  might  be  stated  as  well  and  more  directly  in  his  own 
words.  His  fondness  for  illustrations  leads  him  sometimes  to  turn  aside  after 
them  :  we  have  counted  thirteen  quotations  and  illustrations  on  a  single  page 
selected  at  random.  While  this  often  adorns,  it  sometimes  impedes  the 
thought,  which  meanders  slowly  through  a  tropical  growth  of  attractive  illus¬ 
trations.  Sometimes,  too,  his  figures  become  his  logic,  as  in  his  attempt  to 
prove  the  nation  a  conscious,  moral  organism,  and  a  responsible  person.  The 
work  is  a  very  fair  and  able  presentation  of  the  principles  of  the  National 
Reform  Association. 

Mr.  Harris  designs  his  “  Sunday  Laws  ”  ^  as  a  law-book,  pure  and  simple, 
but  it  has  a  theological  value,  also.  To  the  lawyer  it  must  meet  a  real  and 
important  need,  but  to  the  intelligent  pastor  who  wishes  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  Sunday  question,  the  legal  aspect  of  the  day  needs  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  together  with  the  moral  and  the  religious.  The  book  is  more  interesting 
than  we  should  have  thought  a  law-book  on  the  subject  could  be,  and  we 
know  of  no  more  valuable  book  treating  a  single  phase  of  the  subject.  Be¬ 
sides  the  results  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  are  given  accounts  of  hundieds 
of  cases  before  the  courts,  with  a  brief  epitome  of  each  and  the  decisions  of 
the  courts.  These  relate  to  Sunday  labor,  transportation,  contracts;  sales  of 
liquor,  cigars,  drugs,  confectionery,  and  ice-cream;  and  the  answering  of 
such  questions  as,  What  constitutes  Sunday  travel  ?  What  is  legally  a  work  of 
necessity  or  mercy  ?  Are  church  -subscriptions  made  on  Sunday  valid  ?  and 
scores  of  others  equally  interesting.  These  are  matters  about  which  ministers 
ought  to  be  informed. 

Equally  interesting,  and  almost  as  important,  is  the  volume  of  “Ameri¬ 
can  State  Papers  Bearing  on  Sunday  Legislation.”  ^  The  author,  Mr.  Blakeley, 
like  Mr.  Harris,  is  a  lawyer,  but,  unlike  him,  is  opposed  to  all  Sunday  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  notes  with  which  the  pages  abound,  enrich  the  volume,  while 
they  display  the  trend  of  the  author’s  own  opinion  on  every  important  point. 
The  papers  relate  to  Sunday  mails,  the  relation  of  the  State  to  religion,  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools,  and  many  like  questions.  An  appendix  contains 
extracts  from  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  States  respecting  religion,  and 

1  A  Treatise  on  Sunday  Laws,  Civil  and  Criminal.  By  George  E.  Harris, 
of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Bar.  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  The  Lawyers’  Co- 
Operative  Publishing  Co.  1892.  (Pp.  338.  53*5°‘ 

^  American  State  Papers  Bearing  on  Sunday  Legislation.  Compiled  and 
Annotated  by  William  Addison  Blakeley,  Counsellor  at  Law.  New  York 
and  Washington  ;  National  Religious  Liberty  Association.  (Pp.  368.  3/^*6)^.) 
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also  a  report  of  the  King  case,  in  which  a  Seventh-Day  Adventist  of  that 
name  was  unjustly  fined  and  imprisoned  in  Tennessee,  for  working  in  his 
field  on  Sunday. 

Dr.  Lewis  is  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  among  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists, 
and  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  the  Sunday  question.  His  most  recent 
volume  1  treats  of  the  Sunday  question,  inter  alia,  as  a  survival  of  paganism 
in  Christianity,  tracing  it  to  Baal-  or  sun-worship,  and  contending  that  Sun¬ 
day  was  never  observed  by  the  Church  till  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
He  has  brought  to  his  task  no  little  erudition,  and  has  expended  upon  it 
much  patient  research.  In  like  manner,  he  finds  that  pagan  water-worship  is 
responsible  for  whatever  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  believed  in  by  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  that  the  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  is  a  survival 
of  heathen  typology  ;  and  that  the  idea  of  a  state  church,  and  the  cognate 
idea  of  legislation  on  religious  questions,  are  essentially  heathen. 

Without  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  these  conclusions  as  affecting  the 
Sunday  question,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  fault  of  the  book  is  its  failure 
to  consider  the  power  of  Christianity,  as  an  external  organization,  to  assimi¬ 
late  foreign  elements.  Not  every  heathen  custom  is  a  bacillus,  with  power 
to  inoculate  with  its  virus  the  whole  Christian  system  ;  and  not  every  rite  and 
custom  has  been  rigidly  prescribed,  so  that  the  adoption  of  new  methods — 
some  of  which  possibly  might  be  found  in  other  religions — is  forever  ex¬ 
cluded.  Lent  and  Easter  and  Christmas  may  all  have  come  to  us  from  pagans 
without  of  necessity  bringing  with  them  all  their  accompaniment  of  supersti¬ 
tion  and  vice.  That  Christians  commemorate  with  Christian  devotion  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ  on  days  that  correspond  with  obsolete  heathen  festivals, 
no  more  proves  that  Christianity  is  corrupted  thereby,  than  that  Confucius’ 
alleged  use  of  the  substance  of  the  Golden  Rule  before  Christ,  corrupts  the 
entire  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  cross  may  have  been  a  pagan  symbol,  but 
its  origin  no  more  defiles  it  for  Christian  use  than  the  origin  of  Paul’s  text  at 
Athens  unfitted  it  for  his  use  in  a  sermon,  or  for  admission  to  the  Word  of 
God  ;  and  to  bring  up  to  the  modern  Christian  any  associations  connected 
with  its  Phallic  origin  were  as  cruel  and  revolting  as  it  must  be  destitute  of 
good  results.  But,  apart  from  any  opinion  which  the  reader  may  have  of  Dr. 
Lewis’  deductions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  general  about  the  value  of  his 
researches.  His  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  church 
in  the  early  centuries  of  her  history. 

And  now,  lest  the  readei  may  not  yet  find  among  these  works  the  theory 
that  suits  his  bent,  we  refer  again  to  the  little  volume  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Briggs,* 
which  we  have  mentioned  once  before.  He  affirms,  and  endeavors  to  prove, 
that  Sunday  was  the  original  Sabbath  ;  that  the  observance  of  this  day  by 

^  Paganism  Surviving  in  Christianity.  By  Abram  Herbert  Lewis,  D.  D. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1892.  (Pp- 309- 3/^x5 |i^.)  $1.75. 

*  The  Sabbath.  What — Why — How?  Day — Reasons — Mode.  By  M. 
C.  Briggs,  D.  D.  New  York;  Phillips  and  Hunt.  Cincinnati:  Cranston 
and  Stowe.  (Pp.  188.  3x4^.)  60  cents. 
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the  entire  world  except  the  Hebrews  is  strong  proof  of  it ;  that  the  Hebrews 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  were  worshippers  of  the  Egyptian  sun- god,  Osiris^ 
symbolized  by  Apis,  the  golden  bull  ;  that  the  week  was  changed  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  to  prevent  a  relapse  into  the  customs  of  the  surrounding  na¬ 
tions,  and  is  proved  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  calendar  (Ex.  xii.  21);  and 
“  that  the  day  of  the  Hebrews’  toilsome  march  from  Rameses  to  Succoth  was 
made  the  initial  of  an  exceptional  weekly  Sabbath,  set  back  one  day  from  the 
perverted  primeval  Sabbath,  and  belonging  to  this  peculiar  people  alone,  and 
during  their  preparatory  history  so  that  the  change  after  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  was  not  only  authoritative,  but  was  a  change  back  to  the  original 
day,  whose  observance  had  been  suspended  temporarily  in  a  single  nation  and 
for  a  specific  purpose ;  so  that  all  are  now  bound  by  the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment  to  keep  Sunday  as  the  original  seventh  day.  • 

With  such  a  variety  of  books  on  this  subject,  and  each  book  good  of  its 
kind,  the  book  buyer  has  the  convenient  privilege  of  paying  his  money  and 
taking  his  choice. 


HI. 

CHURCH  UNION  IN  JAPAN. 

Without  wishing  to  make  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  articles  on  the  at¬ 
tempted  church  union  in  Japan  which  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
for  July  and  October,  1891,  and  without  making  any  pretence  of  writing  a 
rival  history  of  the  movement,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  on  two  points. 

I.  The  statement  that  “this  ultimatum  revealed  to  them  that  the  Itchi 
churches  wanted  union  on  essentially  Presbyterian  principles  or  none,”  seems 
to  me  to  be  altogether  erroneous,  and  one  which  justice  to  the  Presbyterian 
brethren  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conferring  at  that  time  requires 
me  to  contradict  somewhat  emphatically.  As  is  stated  in  those  articles,  the 
Kumiai  churches  at  their  meeting  in  November, ^l888,  appointed  a  committee 
to  revise  the  proposed  basis  of  union.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  presumed 
that  this  committee  was  a  representative  one,  in  which  the  churches  had 
confidence.  That  committee  met  in  the  following  March  (in  the  room  where 
I  am  now  writing),  and  spent  a  solid  three  days  in  their  work.  No  Presby¬ 
terians  w'ere  near  to  intimidate  them,  and,  though  three  of  us  missionaries 
were  present,  I  can  testify  that  we  did  almost  absolutely  nothing  but  sit  at 
one  side  and  listen.  If  the  lesult  of  this  committee’s  work  did  not  express  a 
Kumiai  view  of  a  fair  basis  of  union,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  churches, 
would  go  to  work  to  get  one.  Now  how  was  this  committee’s  work  treated 
by  the  Presbyterians?  Every  one  of  the  very  numerous  changes  was  adopted 
except  one.  And  what  was  the  one  point  where  strict  Presbyterianism  as¬ 
serted  itself?  It  was  that  bukwai  should  “consist  of  the  pastor  and  repre^ 
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sentative  of  each  church  ”  This  is  what  the  Presbyterians  insisted  on,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  us  still  fail  to  see  anything  “  essentially 
Presbyterian  ”  in  it,  unless  all  councils  in  which  churches  are  invited  to  be 
represented  by  pastors  and  delegates  are  Presbyterian. 

Yet  this  was  one  of  the  two  principal  obstacles  to  union,  for  the 
Kumiai  churches  had  formed  a  habit  of  being  represented  in  councils  by  pas* 
tors  and  delegates,  or  by  delegates  only,  just  as  they  pleased,  and  it  seemed 
to  some  of  them  that  it  was  aristocratic  to  make  the  pastors  ex-officio  mem¬ 
bers  of  bukwai  At  a  recent  installation  in  Kobe  the  bukwai  (for  the  Kumiai 
■churches  have  adopted  both  the  word  “  bukwai  ”  and  the  practice  of  commit¬ 
ting  ordinations  and  the  like  to  the  district  bukwai,  rather  than  of  calling 
special  councils)  was  composed  entirely  of  lay  delegates  :  not  one  church  had 
sent  its  pastor. 

The  other  obstacle  to  union  was  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  Here  the 
Presbyterians  accepted  what  was  proposed  by  the  committee  of  revision, 
namely,  that  a  church-member  who  believed  himself  to  have  been  unjustly 
excommunicated  might  ask  for  a  review  of  his  case  by  the  bukwai,  and  that 
the  bukwai,  if  it  found  the  fact  to  be  so,  might  either  instruct  the  church  to 
take  him  back,  or  might  give  him  a  letter  of  commendation  to  some  other 
church.  This  seemed  to  us  to  be  by  no  means  an  essentially  Presbyterian 
arrangement,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  proposed  by  the  Kumiai  committee 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  at  least  a  fair  compromise.  But  some  of  the 
Kumiai  brethren  were  strongly  opposed  to  having  any  mention  whatever 
made  of  discipline.  They  wished  it  all  10  be  left  to  Christian  love,  and  were 
unwilling  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  church-member’s  being  unjustly  ex¬ 
communicated,  and  left  with  no  means  of  redress.  They  also  objected  to  the 
suggested  rules  for  procedure  in  cases  of  church  discipline  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Appendix.  Whether  or  not  such  suggestions  (which  were  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  suggestions)  were  needed  or  advantageous,  or  not,  since  they  had 
no  connection  with  form  of  government,  and  were  only  intended  to  secure 
a  fair  trial  to  church-members  accused  of  sin,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that 
those  who  thought  them  desirable  were  insisting  on  essentially  Presbyterian 
principles.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  most  of  us  that  the  Presbyterians  showed  a  most 
admirable  spirit  of  concession  and  a  most  genuine  desire  to  do  everything 
possible  to  accomplish  a  true  and  equitable  union,  and  that  the  party  in  the 
Kumiai  churches  who  opposed  union  were  extremely  ultra-Congregational 
and  unwilling  to  yield  anything  whatever. 

2.  Another  question  is  whether  the  failure  of  the  attempt  at  union  was 
■due  entirely  to  the  difficulty  of  organic  union,  or  was  largely  occasioned  by 
adventitious  causes,  so  that  this  particular  failure  does  not  necessarily  show 
that  organic  union  is  impracticable.  In  support  of  the  latter  view  of  the 
matter  I  present  the  following  considerations  : — 

(i)  As  the  writer  of  the  articles  well  remarks,  the  friends  of  union  among 
the  Japanese  did  almost  absolutely  nothing  (I  think  I  might  safely  have 
-omitted  the  “almost”)  to  enlighten  the  churches  as  to  the  advantages  of 
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union,  and  as  to  the  meaning  and  expected  working  of  the  proposed  consti¬ 
tution.  The  opponents  of  union  had  the  field  to  themselves  until  the  meeting 
of  the  general  conference  was  held.  Why  this  was  so  I  cannot  certainly  ex¬ 
plain,  having  never  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire;  but  I  conjecture  that  it  may 
have  been,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  need  of  such  a  campaign  was  not 
appreciated,  and,  afterwards,  because  the  opponents  of  union  attacked  the 
proposed  constitution  largely  as  giving  undue  power  to  the  ministers,  and 
thus  it  seemed  a  little  indelicate  for  ministers  to  come  forward  prominently  as 
its  defenders.  However  that  may  be,  no  one  who  was  here  then  can  doubt 
that  the  opponents  of  union  gained  a  great  advantage  in  having  the  field  so 
much  to  themselves,  and  that  the  proposed  basis  of  union  was  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage  through  not  having  been  expounded  and  defended  .among  the 
churches  at  an  early  date. 

(2l  The  opponents  of  union  had  a  powerful  ally  in  Mr.  Neesima.  No 
one  who  knew  him,  and  no  one  who  may  now  read  his  biography,  c.an  wonder 
that  his  influence  among  these  churches  was  unparalleled  ;  and  if  good  men 
were  infallible  in  matters  of  policy,  his  opposition  would  be  decisive  against 
the  proposal,  for  no  better  man  ever  lived.  Hut  even  the  best  men  are  liable 
to  form  mistaken  judgments,  and  Mr.  Neesima — as  I  person.ally  know — was 
prejudiced  against  the  Presbyterians  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  talk  of 
union,  for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  here.  That  he  w.as  some¬ 
what  lacking  in  sound  judgment  in  the  matter  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from 
his  remark,  that,  if  the  union  were  accomplished,  he  might  go  off  to  the  Hok¬ 
kaido  to  work;  for  the  union  would  in  no  way  have  interfered  with  the  school 
which  was  the  great  work  of  his  life.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  even 
though  he  did  not  directly  and  publicly  oppose  union,  his  well-known  dislike 
of  the  plan  must  have  had  a  powerful  influence  among  those  churches  which 
so  well  knew  his  unselfishness  and  nobility  of  character.  I  h.ave  myself  very 
little  doubt,  that,  if  he  had  heartily  favored  union,  the  thing  would  have  been 
accomplished,  and  I  still  think  he  was  greatly  mistaken  in  his  opposition. 

(3)  The  matter  came  up  for  final  decision  in  an  unfortunate  manner. 
Instead  of  meeting  the  question  whether  the  union,  as  proposed  and  modified, 
should  be  adopted  or  not,  the  general  conference  took  up  the  proposed  con¬ 
stitution,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  it  and  amend  it,  article  by  article,  just  as 
if  it  were  a  draft  which  had  arisen  within  itself  for  itself  only,  and  as  if  it 
were  free  to  modify  it  as  much  as  it  pleased  before  adopting  it.  Thus  the 
direct  question  of  union  or  no  union  was  not  raised.  There  was  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  raise  enthusiasm  for  union.  Hours  were  spent  and  strength  was 
wasted  on  the  discussion  of  details,  and  while  the  small  knot  of  extreme  op¬ 
ponents  could  not  carry  things  their  own  way,  the  majority  made  concessions 
for  the  sake  of  harmony.  The  result  was  that  the  constitution  was  adopted, 
but  in  so  modified  a  form  that  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Presbyterians  could 
not  accept  it.  It  is  surely  unfair  to  reproach  them  with  not  accepting  a  con¬ 
stitution  which  is,  in  some  respects,  more  extremely  democratic  than  that  of 
any  Congregational  body  in  the  United  States.  Then,  as  the  writer  well 
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shows,  the  matter  of  reporting  the  result  to  the  Presbyterians  was  so  bungled 
as  to  seem  like  wanton  discourtesy,  and  to  lead  at  once  to  a  stop  to  all  nego¬ 
tiations. 

(4)  It  is  a  striking  fact,  which  I  can  testify  to  from  personal  observation, 
that  no  difficulty  was  found  in  coming  to  harmonious  agreement  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  joint  committees,  either  the  one  which  framed  the  constitution  in 
the  first  place,  or  the  one  which  revised  it.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
harmonious,  or  have  given  a  better  illustration  of  Christian  brotherliness, 
than  those  meetings.  Not  that  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion,  but  all 
was  discussed  in  the  best  temper,  and  every  decision  reached  was  heartily  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  by  all.  This  was  true  not  only  of  the  first  committee  appointed 
before  the  attacks  on  union  t)^gan,  but  of  the  second,  or  revising,  committee, 
appointed  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict.  It  was  only  when  the  general  confer¬ 
ence  met,  apart  from  the  Presbyterians,  that  difficulties  arose.  This  fact  gave 
some  of  us  great  hopes  that  it  the  union  were  once  perfected,  and  the  two 
parties  brought  together,  they  would  live  together  in  peace  and  love. 

It  may  be  added,  though  not  bearing  on  the  historical  question,  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Japan  adopted  last  year  a  new  confession  of  faith, 
which  omits  all  peculiarly  Calvinistic  features  and  all  references  to  former  Cal- 
vinistic  creeds.  Thus  these  two  bodies  now  stand  upon  purely  evangelical 
confessions,  and  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  coming  together 
doctrinally.  Although  the  doctrinal  question  was  not  the  chief  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  union,  yet  the  fact  that  in  the  proposed  union  the  Kumiai 
churches  were  asked  to  take  their  hats  off — as  it  were — and  pay  their  respects 
to  certain  ancient  creeds  which  they,  for  the  most  part,  knew  nothing  about, 
was  certainly  one  stumbling-block.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  question,  whether 
it  is  wise  and  reasonable  to  hold  that  two  companies  of  churches  which  agree 
so  completely  in  doctrine  and  worship,  should  for  all  generations  hold  apart 
from  each  other,  because  of  such  differences  as  that,  in  one,  pastors  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  bukwai  by  virtue  of  their  office  as  pastors,  and,  in  the  other,  only 
when  they  are  especially  chosen  delegates  by  their  churches.  For  the  bukwai 
in  the  two  bodies  are  coming  to  do  very  much  the  same  work.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Kumiai  bukwai  of  the  district,  for  example,  says  that  its  duties 
shall  be  ordination,  installation  of  pastors,  organization  of  new  churches,  etc. 

D.  W.  Learned. 

Kyoto,  Japan. 


The  foregoing  communication  and  the  articles  to  which  it  refers,  give 
such  divergent  explanations  of  the  failure  of  the  Congregational  and  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Japan  to  form  an  organic  union  under  the  proposed 
constitution  prepared  and  revised  by  their  committees,  that  some  further 
comment  is  called  for.  It  would  seem  that  three  causes  combined  to  assure 
failure : — 

1.  The  parties  to  the  proposed  union  were  not  equally  prepared  to  ne- 
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gotiate  it.  In  consequence  of  the  “  very  little  care  or  interest  for  anything 
like  church  polity  ”  on  the  part  of  the  Ameiican  Board,  it  is  declared  that 
the  Kumiai  churches  were,  at  the  outset,  “  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  and  of  their  essential  difference  from  those  of  the  Presby¬ 
terians  with  whom  they  were  treating.”  But  in  consequence  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  the  Itchi  Church,  being  instructed,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  “  moved  with  the  precision  of  an  army  w'ell  drilled  and  well  generalled. 
It  knew  its  mind.”  Hence,  in  arranging  the  basis  of  union,  it  was  ignorance 
against  intelligence,  a  pupil  against  a  master,  the  neglected  against  the  in¬ 
structed.  No  wonder,  as  light  dawned  upon  the  Kumiai  churches,  they  in¬ 
creased  conditions,  until  some  discovered  that  the  proposed  constitution  was 
essentially  Presbyterian. 

2.  The  revised,  like  the  original,  constitution  proposed  for  the  union  is 
essentially  Presbyterian.  This  has  been  denied  “somewhat  emphatically;” 
but  the  denial  is  supported  by  no  proof,  except  that  the  Kumiai  committee 
assented  to  the  constitution,  and  that  the  changes  the  said  committee  sug¬ 
gested  were  accepted  by  the  Itchi  committee,  save  one  of  no  distinctive  eccle¬ 
siastical  import.  How  competent  this  evidence  is,  appears  from  the  preceding 
head.  That  the  revised  constitution  (1889)  was  essentially  Presbyterian  is 
made  clear : — 

(1)  The  constitutive  principle  of  Congregationalism  is  the  complete  in¬ 
dependence  under  Christ  of  each  local  church,  though  in  reciprocal  fellowship, 
competent  to  organize  itself,  to  ordain,  install,  dismiss,  and  discipline  its 
pastor,  and  complete  every  church  act.  The  constitutive  principle  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  puts  the  organization  of  churches,  churches  themselves,  ordination, 
installation,  discipline,  and  dismission  of  ministers  under  the  authority  of 
judicatories,  whose  approval  completes  church  acts.  It  is  government  by  ses¬ 
sions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  assembly,  on  the  principle  that  the  greater 
shall  rule  the  less,  in  enlarging  judicatories. 

(2)  There  is  found  nowhere  in  the  constitution  either  the  assertion  of 
the  right  of  a  church  to  control  its  own  affairs,  except  its  “  internal  organiza¬ 
tion,”  which  does  not  touch  polity  or  external  authority,  or  the  denial  of 
authority  over  churches. 

(3)  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  asserted  of  the  united  body  “that 
its  government  be  by  churches,  bukwai,  and  a  sokwai  ”  (chap.  v. ) ;  and  then 
the  constitution  declares  that  “  the  churches  delegate  certain  specified  powers 
to  bukwai  and  the  sokwai,”  “in  the  following  chapters;”  but,  “  a  church 
shall  however  send  representatives  and  an  annual  report  to  the  bukwai  ” 
(chap.  vi.).  These  delegated  powers  are  :  (a)  “  Bukwai  license  probationers  ; 
ordain,  retire,  and  discipline  ministers ;  install  and  release  pastors  at  the  re* 
quest  of  churches  ;  organize  or  aid  in  the  organization  of  churches  ;  .  .  .  ap¬ 
point  representatives  to  the  sOkwai ;  and  decide  cases  of  discipline  referred  to 
them”  (chap.  vii.).  (d)  “The  sokwai  .  .  .  organizes  bukwai  and  deter¬ 
mines  their  bounds :  and  decides  cases  of  discipline  referred  to  it  from  them. 
.  .  .  It  may  establish,  or  form  connection  with,  theological  schools”  (chap. 
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viii.).  (f)  “  Ministers,  whether  members  of  churches  or  not,  are  subject  to 
the  discipline  of  the  bukwai  to  which  they  belong”  (chap.  ix.).  (</)  “A 

minister  shall  be  restored  only  by  the  bukwai  by  which  he  w’as  disciplined  ” 
(chap.  ix.).  (^)  “  A  member  of  a  church  deeming  himself  unjustly  disci¬ 

plined  by  his  church  may  ask  for  a  review  of  the  ca.se  by  the  bukwai :  a  min¬ 
ister  deeming  himself  unjustly  disciplined  by  his  bukwai  may  ask  for  a  review 
of  the  case  by  the  sokwai.  No  other  references  are  allowable”  (chap,  x.) 
(/)  ‘‘  A  bukwai  may  confirm,  reverse,  modify,  or  suspend  a  sentence  brought 
before  it  in  this  way,”  or,  at  its  discretion,  adopt  one  of  two  other  courses 
(chap.  X.).  (^ )  The  sOkwai  has  the  same  power  in  cases  brought  before  it  by 

the  bukwai  (chap.  x.). 

(4)  This  is,  in  essence,  identical  with  the  Presbyterian  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

3.  Had  union  been  effected  on  the  proposed  basis,  certain  results  would 
have  followed  :  (i)  The  sOkw’ai,  being  empowered  to  “  establish,  or  form 

connection  with,  theological  schools”  (chap,  viii.),  would  have  come  in  due 
time  into  connection  with  all  the  theological  schools  of  the  Kumiai  churches, 
(2)  The  Kumiai  churches  would  have  taken  all  their  church  property  with 
them  into  the  united  body,  according  to  the  legal  principles  which  control 
Congregational  churches  in  such  cases.  (3)  The  union,  born  in  ignorance 
of  the  principles  involved,  would  not  have  satisfied  the  Kumiai  churches, 
whose  love  of  liberty'is  intense.  As  all  similar  unions  in  America  have  failed 
with  evil  results,  this  union  would  also  have  failed  in  due  time.  (4)  But  had 
the  union  been  effected  and  had  it  proved  unsatisfactory,  the  Kumiai  churches 
could  not  have  withdrawn  from  it  without  the  loss  of  all  their  church  and 
school  property  in  connection  with  bukwai  and  the  sokw'ai.  This  is  a  sta’’" 
ling  result  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Kumiai  churches  just  before  their 
final  action.  A  seceding  party  can  take  nothing  with  it.  The  united  body 
would  have  been  one  church,  with  its  bukwai  and  its  sOkwai.  These  bodies 
on  the  terms  of  the  union  could  have  claimed  jurisdiction,  and  “  a  spiritual 
court  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  its  own  jurisdiction  ;  its  decision  of  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  binding  on  the  secular  courts. Even  when  a  Presbytery  drops  a 
church  from  its  roll,  “only  the  ecclesiastical  relation  is  terminated  ;  ‘  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  properly  must  be  determined  by  the  courts  of  the  State.’”*  “A 
church  may  not  withdraw  without  consent  of  Presbytery.”*  Even  when 
Presbyteries  in  Ohio  had  been  formed,  under  the  Plan  of  Union,  of  Congre¬ 
gational  churches,  no  church  could  withdraw',  unless  by  unanimous  vote,  and 
take  its  property.  Such  is,  we  believe,  the  law  and  practice  in  America ;  and 
since  principles  of  polity  and  justice  are  the  same  everywhere,  we  can  affirm 
the  same  to  be  true  in  Japan. 

Surely  we  have  no  cause  for  “  special  pride  ”  in  leaving  our  churches  in 

^  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  13  Wallace,  679. 

*  Hodge’s  What  is  Presbyterian  Law?  p.  221. 

•Presbyterian  Digest,  p.  172. 

VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  196. 
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foreign  fields  in  such  ignorance  and  peril.  Nor  have  we  cause  for  surprise 
that  the  Kumiai  churches,  studying  the  New  Testament  and  books  on  polity, 
as  the  negotiations  progressed,  and  becoming  aware  in  part  of  the  nature  of  the 
union  proposed  and  of  their  property  peril  therein,  should  have  abruptly 
shrunk  back.  These  three  considerations  explain  in  part  at  least  the  failure 
of  the  proposed  organic  church  union  in  Japan. 

A.  Hastings  Ross. 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Paine;  with  a  History  of  his  Literary,  Political, 
and  Religious  Career  in  America,  France,  and  England.  Ky  Moncure 
Daniel  Conway.  To  which  is  added  a  Sketch  of  Paine  by  William  Cob- 
bett,  hitherto  unpublished.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  (Pp.  xviii,  380  and  489.  3f^x6f^.)  $5.00. 

Former  lives  of  Paine  have  not  been  the  best  specimens  of  biographic 
honesty.  Mr.  Conway  thinks  he  can  discover  five  falsehoods  on  the  title- 
page  of  one  of  them,  and  that  the  prevarications  are  not  confined  to  that  page 
alone.  Mr.  Conway  is  far  from  being  a  disinterested  biographer,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  has  endeavored  to  get  at  the  real  truth  and  to  state  it  fairly. 
All  that  he  has  to  say  in  honor  of  Paine’s  patriotism,  in  praise  of  his  philan¬ 
thropy,  in  explanation  of  his  religious  views,  in  defence  of  his  private  life, 
and  in  extenuation  of  his  faults,  ought  to  be  said,  and  ought  to  be  believed 
unless  disproved.  Although  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Mr.  Conway’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  Paine  is  in  every  respect  the  correct  one,  this  work  is  certainly  a  con¬ 
tribution  toward  o  proper  estimate  of  the  man  and  his  work.  If  Paine  led 
in  half  the  reforms  described  by  Mr.  Conway,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered 
by  something  beside  “The  Age  of  Reason.”  It  is  little  wonder  that  one 
who  believes  in  Paine  as  sincerely  and  admires  him  as  thoroughly  as  Mr. 
Conway  does,  should  exclaim  : — 

“The  first  to  urge  extension  of  the  principles  of  independence  to  the 
enslaved  negro  ;  the  first  to  arraign  monarchy,  and  to  point  out  the  dangers 
of  its  survival  in  the  presidency  ;  the  first  to  propose  articles  of  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  nationality  to  the  new-born  states ;  the  first  to  advocate  international 
arbitration  ;  the  first  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  criminality  of  duelling  ;  the 
first  to  suggest  more  rational  ideas  of  marriage  and  divorce  ;  the  first  to  ad¬ 
vocate  national  and  international  copyright ;  the  first  to  plead  for  the  animals ; 
the  first  to  demand  justice  for  woman  ;  what  brilliants  would  our  modem 
reformers  have  contributed  to  a  coronet  for  that  man’s  brow,  had  he  not  pres¬ 
ently  worshipped  the  God  of  his  lathers  in  a  way  that  theologians  called 
heresy!”  (i.  48.) 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  some  of  the  above,  but  whatever  may  be 
said  of  Paine’s  claim  to  having  been  the  pioneer  in  all  of  these  advance 
movements,  with  them  all  he  was  certainly  identified,  and  his  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  singularly  free  from  a  controversial  spirit, 
when  their  subject,  the  stormy  times  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  interest  of 
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the  author  are  remembered.  The  author  acknowledges  the  help  which  he 
has  receiveii  from  all  classes  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  and  that  no 
prejudice,  political  or  religious,  has  impeded  him.  We  trust  that  the  same 
spirit  of  fairness  will  characterize  the  book’s  reception  that  has  assisted  in  its 
preparation.  Apart  from  all  differences  of  opinion  about  his  religion,  and 
conflict  of  testimony  about  his  death,  no  one  can  read  these  volumes  without 
profound  sadness  that  a  life  that  displayed  so  many  elements  of  strength 
should  have  been  so  encompassed  with  we.ikness;  nor  has  even  fiction  a  more 
tragic  or  pathetic  event  than  his  dying,  disfranchised,  in  the  republic  which 
he  helped  to  found. 

Mr.  Conway  has  wrought  over  the  subject  of  Paine’s  imprisonment  in 
Paris  with  great  care,  and  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  the  reason  for  it  in 
the  machinations  of  Governeur  Morris,  our  minister  to  France.  His  case 
against  Morris  is  at  least  a  damaging  one.  Morris’s  appointment  was  not 
without  opposition  in  America,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
16  to  II  Nor  was  he  popular  in  France.  He  was  known  to  side  with  Eng¬ 
land  in  her  trouble  with  the  French  government.  The  French  demanded  his 
recall,  and  Washington  seems  to  have  wished  to  accede  to  the  request.  Some 
American  vessels  having  been  detained  in  France,  the  captains  desired  Morris 
to  secure  their  release ;  but  Morris,  wishing  to  m.ake  it  an  international  affair, 
laid  the  matter  before  the  United  States  government  instead  of  the  French. 
The  captains,  impatient  at  the  delay,  drew-  up  a  petition  to  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  was  granted  through  Paine.  Paine  roundly  censured  Morris 
for  taking  his  country’s  money  and  rendering  it  no  service,  and  Monis,  indig¬ 
nant  that  the  French  should  treat  with  Paine  instead  of  himself,  as  well  as 
chagrined  at  the  failure  of  his  ulterior  design  in  the  detention  of  the  ships, 
bided  his  time.  This  is  Conway’s  theory.  In  support  of  this,  a  posteriori, 
he  finds  in  Robespierre’s  order  for  Paine’s  arrest,  no  charge,  but,  a  statement 
that  it  is  in  the  interests  “0/  America  as  much  as  France:"  “  Demander 
que  Thomas  Payne  soit  d^cr6te  d’accusation  pour  les  intdrfits  de  I’Amerique 
autant  que  de  la  France.”  In  Morris’s  cold-blooded  letter  to  Jefierson  in 
which  he  refers  incidentally,  “lest  I  should  forget  it,”  to  Paine’s  imprison¬ 
ment  and  repeated  appeals  to  him,  he  thinks  he  discovers  a  deep  calculating 
scheme  to  keep  Paine  in  prison,  under  pretence  of  making  him  safer  from 
the  guillotine  :  “  I  incline  to  think  that  if  he  is  quiet  in  prison  he  may  have 
the  good  luck  to  be  forgotten,  whereas  should  he  be  brought  into  much  notice, 
the  long-suspended  axe  might  fall  upon  him.”  It  can  hardly  be  that  Morris 
was  sincere  in  this,  whatever  his  intentions  may  have  been.  The  French 
government,  convinced  that  he  was  not  to  be  recalled,  was  now  courting  his 
favor:  for  America  was  France’s  only  ally  against  England,  and  Morris’s  sym¬ 
pathies  tended  to  reverse  America’s  cordial  feeling  toward  France.  The  one 
thing  that  appears  certain  is  that  Morris  could  have  secured  Paine’s  release 
if  he  had  desired,  and  that  he  could  also  have  rescued  him  from  the  “long- 
suspended  axe,”  had  that  later  threatened  him.  The  reader  can  hardly  re¬ 
press  the  conviction  that  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  Foreign  affairs  and  the 
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friend  of  Paine,  or  Washington,  who  repeatedly  acknowledged  the  nation’s 
indebtedness  to  Paine,  would  have  rescued  him  but  for  the  letters  of  Morris. 

Taking  the  work  as  a  whole,  it  has  awakened  our  deep  interest,  and  on 
many  points  carried  our  assent.  In  saying  this  we  do  noj  deem  it  necessary 
to  specify  the  points — and  they  are  numerous — where  our  own  opinion  of  Mr. 
Paine  or  his  religious  tenets  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  book  before 
us.  Whatever  is  to  be  said  about  Paine’s  opinions  may  better  be  said  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  new  edition  of  his  works,  which  the  same  publishers  prom¬ 
ise  us  in  the  near  future,  edi'ed  by  Mr.  Conway.  Of  the  biography  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  recent  years. 

Our  Sixty-Six  Sacred  Books  :  How  They  Came  to  Us,  and  What  They  Are. 

Second  Edition,  with  Analysis  and  Questions.  By  Edwin  W.  Rice,  D. 

D.  Philadelphia:  American  Sunday-School  Union.  (Pp.  159. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  book  of  like  character  of  which  so  many  good 
things  may  be  said.  It  is  brief,  but  its  few  words  mean  much  :  it  is  cheap  in 
price,  but  rich  in  information.  It  is  suitable  for  the  home  and  the  school 
alike.  It  offers  a  suggestive  outline  to  the  pastor,  and  a  useful  and  compre¬ 
hensive  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  subject  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  simple 
enough  for  children,  and  contains  much  that  is  not  known  but  ought  to  be 
known  by  well-read  adults.  It  gives  a  history  of  our  Bible  versions,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  various  manuscripts,  and  a  discussion  of  the  authoiship,  date, 
and  purpose  of  ail  the  books  in  the  Bible. 

Against  this  array  of  favorable  statements,  we  find  very  little  occasion  to 
place  unfavorable  criticism.  Among  the  very  few  points  that  have  occurred 
to  us  is  that  a  note  ought,  and  might  easily  be  inserted  on  page  80  concerning 
the  book  of  Revelation.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  indicate  by  interrogation  points 
and  notes,  other  and  less  doubtful  questions,  and  place  the  date  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  without  question  at  95-100.  It  would  be  easy  to  say,  in  such  a  note  as 
that  given  to  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  that  this  question  of  date  and  the  entire 
question  of  interpretation  depends  on  whether  the  book  predicts  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  scholars,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  book  itself,  place  its  date  before  that  event.  This  would 
be  in  line  with  the  author’s  treatment  of  similar  questions,  and  would  not  in 
the  least  conflict  with  what  is  said  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  text  of  pages 
78.  79- 

The  Book  of  Job.  By  Robert  A.  Watson,  D.  D.  Volume  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tor’s  Bible.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstiong  and  Son.  1892.  (Pp.  416. 
S'A^Sh-)  S'-50. 

Dr.  Watson’s  fresh  and  picturesque  work  on  Judges  and  Ruth  in  this 
same  series  led  us  to  expect  a  good  volume  on  Job ;  and  we  are  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  book  of  Job  is  best  understood  when  interpreted  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  these  expository  lectures,  and  has  fallen  into  good  hands  to  secure  an 
able  and  appreciative  setting  forth.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  author  on 
every  point :  we  hardly  think  he  has  wrought  out  fully  his  theory  of  the  rela- 
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tion  of  happiness  to  blessedness ;  we  do  not  hnd  ourselves  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  was  a  Northern  Israelite 
who  lived  in  exile  in  the  desert  between  the  fall  of  Samaria  and  that  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  the  use  of  chapter  xxviii.  as  “  a  choral  interlude  ”  seems  to  us  out  of 
character  with  the  book,  where  all  drapery,  by  a  perfection  of  art,  is  uncon¬ 
sciously  supplied  by  the  dialogue  itself;  we  are  not  convinced  that  the  speech 
of  Elihu  is  the  effort  of  a  later  century  to  make  the  book  conform  to  current 
opinion.  But  these  points  of  difference  only  emphasize  our  appreciation  of 
the  book  as  a  whole.  It  is  captivating  in  style,  and  sound  in  its  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  It  rivets  the  attention,  and  imparts  a  thrill  such  as  comes  only  from 
mental  contact  with  a  profound  and  potent  thinker.  We  have  gone  through 
it  with  interest  almost  amounting  to  eagerness,  and  rise  from  its  perusal  with 
a  heightened  regard  for  that  sublimest  of  all  poems  in  the  world’s  literature, 
the  book  of  Job. 

Sacred  Idyls:  A  Metrical  Version  of  Solomon’s  Song,  with  Appropriate 
Explanations.  By  Professor  James  Strong.  New  York:  Hunt  and 
Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  and  Stowe.  (Pp.  74.  5^x7^^.)  $1.50. 

Professor  Strong  laments  the  fact  that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  practically 
ignored  as  a  part  of  Holy  Writ,  and  that  beyond  this  there  exists  a  deep- 
rooted  and  wide-spread  prejudice  against  quoting  it  as  an  inspired  production. 
Believing  that  a  knowledge  of  the  purport  of  the  book  would  tend  to  a  re¬ 
moval  of  these  conditions,  he  has  arranged  this  version  in  blank-verse  with 
occasional  stanzas  of  rhyme.  An  appendix  gives  the  author’s  theory  of  the 
work,  and  a  literal  translation  in  which  he  seeks  to  justify  the  preceding  ex¬ 
position.  The  form  of  the  work  is  attractive.  The  volume  is  gotten  up  like 
a  gift-book,  with  the  words  of  the  cantata  in  script,  and  with  several  engrav¬ 
ings.  The  work  is  well  done, — as  is  everything  done  by  Dr.  Strong, — and 
we  find  but  one  objection  to  it,  which,  however,  is  fundamental :  we  cannot 
agree  with  his  interpretation  of  the  poem.  Ascribing  the  authorship  to  Sol¬ 
omon,  he  assumes  that  the  occasion  is  his  marriage  to  the  Egyptian  princess, 
and  that  the  interpretation  is  to  be  allegorical.  To  give  a  sample  each  of  his 
blank  verse  and  rhyme,  we  quote  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  scene,  or 
morning  of  the  second  day  : — 

'^Bridegroom :  Wake  not,  1  beg,  fair  Zion’s  maids,  my  love. 

The  timid  fawn,  until  her  sleep  be  o’ei. 

Bride:  ’Tis  he,  my  loved  one’s  voice!  l.ike  bounding  deer 

O’er  mouniain  glade  he  comes.  Yon  latticed  wall 
Scarce  screens  him  from  my  view.  Hark  how  he  sings! 

Bridegroom :  Rise,  come  with  me,  my  love  ! 

The  winter  rains  are  past ; 

Bright  flower  and  cooing  dove 
Announce  the  spring  at  last. 

The  fig  puts  forth  its  fruit. 

The  vines  their  fragrance  \ield  ; 

Rise,  fair  one,  at  my  suit. 

And  join  me  in  the  field. 
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Coy  nestlcr  in  thy  bower. 

Appear,  at  least,  and  say 
A  word  ol  cheer  this  hour, " 

To  sweeten  all  the  day.” 

(Chap.  ii.  7-14.) 

We  quote  this  simply  to  show  the  character  of  the  versification,  and  will 
not  stop  to  point  out  reasons,  which  seem  to  us  conclusive,  why  the  first  coup¬ 
let  belongs  to  the  Shulamite  and  to  the  close  of  the  preceding  scene.'  The 
reason  for  moving  this  couplet  from  its  place  displays  itself  even  more  ob¬ 
viously  throughout  the  work,  and  illustrates  the  insuperable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  any  allegorical  interpretation  that  can  be  of  service  to  the 
Church  as  illustrating  her  relations  to  Christ.  Without  undertaking  to  point 
out  in  detail  the  places  where  this  theory  seems  to  us  to  fail,  we  instance  the 
first  dream  of  the  Shulamite,  which  is  here  placed  as  Act  IV.,  Scene  I. 
(Chap,  v.-vi.  2,  3).  Beginning  with  the  eighth  verse,  new  and  unnatural 
characters  have  to  be  introduced  to  sustain  the  interpretation,  the  whole  of 
that  chapter  and  three  verses  of  the  next  being  given  to  the  dream  ;  whereas, 
the  characters  present  are  sufficient,  the  recital  of  the  dream  ends  with  verse 
7,  and  the  dream  is  not  referred  to  again.  To  avoid  the  natural  interpreta¬ 
tion,  which  refers  the  entire  conversation  in  this  scene  to  the  persons  present, 
— the  Shulamite  and  ”  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,”  or  court  ladies, — much 
tinkering  of  the  text  is  necessary  :  thus,  into  verses  8,  q,  10,  vi.  i,  and  2, 
bracketed  explanations  are  introduced  into  the  “literal  translation,”  as  fol¬ 
lows :  “ I  said  to  some  passing  females;”  “But  they  only  answered;”  “I 
replied  ;  ”  “The  females  then  seemed  to  rejoin  ;  ”  “I  could  only  say.”  All 
this  is  artificial,  and  becomes  more  and  more  improbable  as  the  text  is  more 
carefully  studied.  In  a  word,  the  supposition  that  the  Shulamite  loves  Sol 
omon  is  fraught  with  insuperable  difficulties.  If  anything  were  necessary  to 
disprove  the  theory  that  the  Shulamite  returns  Solomon’s  love,  beyond  the 
fact  that  she  answers  his  most  vehement  protestations  of  affection  for  her  in 
the  second  person  with  frank  avowals  of  love  for  her  “  beloved  ”  in  the  third 
person ;  that  she  never  says  anything  which  implies  affection  for  any  one  else 
than  this  absent  “  beloved  ;  ”  that  the  court  ladies  praise  Solomon  to  her, 
and  ask  disparagingly,  “  What  is  thy  beloved  more  than  another  beloved?” 
that  she  repeatedly  implores  those  who  tempt  her  not  to  stir  up  love  till  it 
please  ;  that  she  is  sad  by  day  amid  her  strange  surroundings,  and  at  night  is 
haunted  with  troubled  dreams  of  her  absent  “beloved;”  that,  throughout, 
(until  near  the  close,  vii.  11)  her  lover  is  not  addressed  as  present;  that  the 
only  time  Solomon  is  addressed  by  the  Shulamite,  he  is  told  to  keep  his 

'  One  reason,  sufficient  if  there  were  no  others^  is  the  inadmissibility  of 
the  translation  on  which  the  paraphrase  is  founded  (chap.  ii.  7b): 

“Lest  ye  at  all  disturb  the  beloved 
Until  she  please  [to  arise].” 

Compare  the  Revision  : 

“That  ye  stir  not  up,  nor  awaken  love. 

Until  it  please.” 
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wealth,  that  she  is  happy  in  her  own  possession  (viii.  12); — the  additional 
proof  may  be  found  in  the  complete  failure  of  every  attempt  to  give  the 
drama  a  consistent  interpretation  while  that  hypothesis  is  retained. 

Dr.  Strong’s  statement  on  the  testimony  of  the  title,  that  if  the  book  is 
not  Solomon’s  it  is  a  forgery,  is  surely  too  strong.  Even  Zockler,  who  re¬ 
gards  Solomon  as  its  author,  holds  to  the  post- Solomonic  date  of  the  title. 
The  language  alone  is  held  by  eminent  scholars  to  settle  the  question  :  but 
the  real  objection  to  its  Solomonic  authorship  is  the  light  in  which  the  poem 
sets  the  king  forth. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  every  effort  to  give  this  book  the  place  it  ought 
to  have  in  Christian  thought  and  affection.  That  it  has  a  lesson,  we  do  not 
doubt ;  but  it  is  cumbered  with  an  interpretation  forced,  unnatural,  and  one 
to  which  neither  any  intimation  of  the  book  nor  any  word  of  prophet  or 
apostle  or  of  Christ  lends  itself;  an  interpretation  of  which  we  have  the  first 
hint  in  an  apocryphal  book  ;  an  interpretation  which  has  sealed  the  book  to  the 
vast  majority  of  modern  Christians,  and  against  which  their  good  taste  and 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  protest.  Such  facts  militate  greatly  against  the 
interpretation,  and  add  strength  to  the  thought  which  the  book  itself  sug¬ 
gests,  that  light  is  to  be  sought  in  some  other  direction. 

To  us,  the  only  feasible  theory  seems  that  which  maintains,  on  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  book  itself,  that  the  heroine  of  this  cantata  is  a  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple  country  girl,  who,  being  taken  from  her  home  to  the* court  of  Solomon, 
resists  all  temptation  to  become  a  member  of  his  harem,  though  tempted  at 
every  point  by  Solomon  and  the  women  of  his  court,  who  flatter  her,  praise 
the  voluptuous  monarch,  disparage  her  “  beloved,”  and  set  before  her  all  the 
glory  of  life  in  the  capital ;  to  all  of  which,  out  of  pure  affection  for  her  ab¬ 
sent  “  beloved,”  she  turns  a  deaf  ear,  stoutly  maintaining  that  she  is  her  be¬ 
loved’s  and  he  is  hers,  and  pleading  with  them  not  to  tempt  her  to  an  unholy 
affection — to  stir  up  love  till  it  please, — until  at  length  her  faithfulness  pre¬ 
vails  ;  even  the  king  is  forced  to  respect  her  fidelity,  and  she  is  restored  to  her 
affianced.  And  if  this  be  its  meaning,  its  lesson  is,  that  no  temptation,  no 
offer  of  wealth  or  happiness  or  position,  can  justify  a  violation  of  the  purest  of 
earthly  obligations, — that  arising  from  the  love  of  one  man  and  one  woman 
for  each  other  and  their  home.  It  this  be  its  true  meaning  and  lesson,  there 
is  more  need  of  it  at  this  time  than  of  any  doubtful  benefit  to  be  obtained 
from  an  unauthorized  allegorizing  which  offends  the  taste,  and  in  effect  re¬ 
constructs  the  book.  What  the  heroine  tells  us  about  herself, — that  she  is  a 
sun-burnt,  abused,  neglected  girl,  the  object  of  her  brothers'  spite,  and  thus 
apparently  an  orphan,  condemned  to  manual  labor  in  the  fields, — is  as  ab¬ 
surdly  inconsistent  with  the  th'ory  of  her  being  a  royal  Egyptian  princess, 
as  what  she  tells  us  of  her  lover’s  residence  in  the  hills  and  his  occupation  as 
a  shepherd  is  with  the  theory  that  he  was  Solomon. 
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People’s  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to  John.  By  Edwin 
W.  Rice,  D.  D.,  author  of  People’s  Commentary  on  Matthew,”  “Peo¬ 
ple’s  Commentary  on  Mark,”  “People’s  Commentary  on  Luke,”  etc. 
Philadelphia;  American  Sunday-School  Union. 

Pastors  are  often  at  a  loss  when  asked  to  recommend  commentaries  for 
family  use.  There  has  long  been  a  lack  of  such  a  plain,  sensible  commentary 
as  “ Barnes’ Notes,”  brought  down  to  date.  We  have  examined  with  care 
and  interest  the  successive  volumes  of  Dr.  Rice’s  commentaries  on  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  and  believe  that  they  meet  this  need.  Commentaries  for  scholars 
abound,  and  dilutions  of  the  text  in  the  shape  of  “expositions”  are  not 
wanting :  but  the  average  Bible  student  wants  neither.  We  hope  that  the 
plan  on  which  these  volumes  are  issued  embraces  the  whole  Bible,  and  that 
all  the  books  will  be  as  well  treated  as  are  the  Gospels  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Rice. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  By  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes,  D.  D.,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  Vicar  of  All 
Saints’,  Blackruck.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  (Pp.  424. 

5H^3H  ) 

No  volume  of  the  Expositor’s  Bible  Series  shows  more  profound  learning 
than  this.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  editor  and  publishers  that  a  series  of  vol¬ 
umes  intended  for  popular  instruction  should  contain  so  many  by  really  emi¬ 
nent  men.  The  exposition  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  satisfactory  one,  But 
covers  only  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  book  of  .\cts. 

We  trust  that  a  few  somewhat  unfavorable  criticisms  will  not  mar  the 
impression  of  our  enjoyment  of  the  book.  Most  of  it  we  approve.  The 
chapter  on  the  community  of  goods  at  Jerusalem,  which  the  author  considers 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  early  church,  and  that  on  the  advice  of  Gamaliel, 
which  the  author,  with  keen  discrimination,  partly  approves  and  partly  dis¬ 
trusts,  are  among  the  best  things  we  have  seen  on  those  subjects.  A  few 
points,  however,  do  not  seem  equally  fortunate  in  their  treatment,  as  will 
appear  later. 

The  matter  of  the  book  would  be  the  better  for  condensation.  The 
author  sometimes  explains  at  length  where  he  might  safely  trust  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  reader.  He  begins  with  the  hypothetical  inquiry  of  “  a  plain 
man,”  and  he  is  not  always  able  to  accommodate  himself  to  a  plain  man’s 
point  of  view  without  apparent  condescension  and  a  slight  approach  to  ped¬ 
antry.  His  illustrations  are  expanded,  and  not  always  happy.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  of  pagan  slavery  is  an  ex.ample.  He  has  already  given  an 
instance  to  show  how  entirely  the  right  of  the  slave  to  life  was  disregarded, 
the  instance  of  the  murder  of  the  four  hundred  slaves  of  Pedianus  Secundus, 
as  related  by  Tacitus,  and  prepares  the  reader  for  a  tale  more  horrible,  with 
these  words  :  “  We  have  no  idea  of  the  frightful  character  of  pagan  slavery. 
The  worst  form  which  negro  slavery  ever  took  never  approached  it.  The 
following  story  will  give  some  idea  of  it  ”  (p.  58).  We  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  blood-curdling  recital,  which  proves  to  be  Cato’s  recipe  in  “  De  Re  Rus* 
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tica  ”  (a  book,  he  is  careful  to  inform  us,  “very  little  read  or  known  ”)  for  a 
wine  that  could  be  made  very  economically  for  slaves,  by  mixing  sweet  wine, 
boiled  wine,  and  sour  vinegar  with  water,  and  after  allowing  i*  to  stand  for  some 
days  with  regular  stirring,  adding  more  water  with  salt.  It  may  be  that  we 
miss  the  force  of  this  illustration,  for  whose  depths  of  horror  even  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  a  Roman  slave  was  liable  to  be  killed  with  four  hundred  of  his 
companions  for  qo  crime  of  his  own,  is  supposed  to  have  given  us  an  entirely 
inadequate  preparation.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  blush  to  confess  that  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  murder  of  the  slaves  affected  us  far  more  painfully,  when  first 
we  heard  it ;  and  that  we  have  been  able  to  read  this  climax  of  horror,  whose 
lightest  word  was  meant  to  harrow  up  our  soul,  with  comparative  imperturba¬ 
bility.  Indeed,  outside  the  few  specimens  of  the  writing  of  one  Wilson  Ed¬ 
gar  Nye  which  have  come  to  this  office,  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen ‘so  ludicrous  a  non  sequitur  and  anti-climax.  It  seems  to  say,  “The 
slave  had  no  right  to  home,  no  right  to  life,  no  friend  or  government  to 
avenge  his  wrongs  :  but  worse  than  this, — depth  of  misery ! — abyss  of  des¬ 
pair  ! ! — he  was  sometimes  given  a  very  inferior  quality  of  wine,  and  that  di¬ 
luted!" 

The  chapters  on  Deacons,  and  Confirmation,  are  far  too  long,  and  are 
from  the  position  of  an  Episcopalian.  The  following,  however,  pleases  us ; 
“  The  diaconate  is  now  merely  the  primary  and  lowest  rank  of  the  Christian 
ministry  ;  a  kind  of  apprenticeship,  in  fact,  wherein  the  youthful  minister 
serves  for  a  year,  and  is  then  promoted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  wheieas  in 
Jerusalem  or  Rome  of  old  it  was  a  life-long  office,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
maturity  of  judgment,  of  piety,  and  of  character  were  required  for  due  dis 
charge  of  its  manifold  duties.  It  is  now  a  temporary  office,  it  was  of  old  a 
permanent  one.  And  the  apostolic  custom  was  much  the  best”  (pp.  280,  281). 
The  references  to  Hypnotism  in  connection  with  Peter’s  miracles  (pp.  too, 
230)  do  not  seem  to  us  reassuring.  The  explanation  of  the  gift  of  tongues  as 
a  permanent  and  thorough  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  by  the  early 
church  as  an  aid  to  its  missionary  activity,  not  only  seems  disproved  by  the 
poorer  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse  as  compared  with  John’s  later  writings,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  LXX.  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  New  Testament  authors, 
but  to  be.  on  general  considerations,  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  many  con¬ 
jectures  on  this  subject. 

Sometimes  our  author’s  knowledge  of  ancient  history  seems  more  ex¬ 
haustive  than  of  modern,  and  his  acquaintance  with  oriental,  greater  than 
with  occidental  literature.  On  page  25  we  find  this  statement :  “  The  Book 
of  Jubilees  has  never  been  published  in  English.”  We  may  be  allowed  to 
inform  the  learned  professor  that  the  Book  of  Jubilees  was  translated  a  few 
years  since  by  Professor  George  H.  Schodde,  and  published  in  English  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  the  years  1882-85,  afterward  in  book  form 
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The  Holman  New  Self-Pronouncing  Sunday-School  Teacher’s  Bi¬ 
ble.  Memorial  Edition  in  Commemoration  of  the  Four  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  Discovery  of  America.  Philadelphia:  A.  J.  Holman 
and  Company.  1892.  (Pp.  1036  of  text;  324  of  “Helps”;  12  maps. 

Various  bindings. 

This  is  a  beautiful  Bible.  The  type  is  clear,  the  size  being  “Minion,” 
that  found  most  serviceable  to  teachers  and  preachers  who  wish  to  combine 
legibility  and  portability;  the  paper  is  thin  and  opaque;  the  “Helps”  are 
those  of  the  Oxford  Bible,  except  the  “  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,”  which 
has  been  worked  over  for  this  edition  ;  and  the  bindings  are  superb.  This  is 
not  a  photographic  reprint,  but  is  printed  from  electrotype  plates,  made  from 
new  type  for  this  edition.  The  original  feature  of  the  work  consists  in  its 
syllabification  and  pronunciation  of  every  proper  name  in  the  text,  which  will 
prove  to  the  general  reader  a  feature  of  great  service.  It  merits  high  com¬ 
mendation. 

Philosophy  and  Physical  Science.  By  Mattoon  Monroe  Curtiss,  M  A. 

,  Ph.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1892.  (Pp.  53.  3/4^5Y-) 

VVe  are  glad  to  receive  this  pamphlet,  containing  Professor  Curtiss’  In¬ 
augural  Address  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Adelbert  College  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University,  where  it  was  delivered  on  March  ist,  1892.  Profes¬ 
sor  Curtiss  is  a  thorough-going  Idealist,  and  had  for  the  purpose  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  the  “calling  attention  to  certain  conditions  which  should  dissuade 
physical  science  from  dogmatism  on  the  one  hand  and  incline  her  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  on  the  other”  (p.  9). 

He  holds  that  “  No  discipline  has  any  claim  to  be  called  an  exact  science 
unless  its  principles  are  either  self-evident  or  capable  of  demonstraiion.  . 
The  physical  sciences  resting  upon  hypotheses  and  making  their  advance 
by  means  of  new  hypotheses  are  in  reality  not  sciences  but  mere  hypothetical 
disciplines”  (pp.  14-15). 

He  says  further,  “The  mind  never  gets  beyond  itself,  nor  can  it  consider 
anything  other  than  its  own  states  and  ideas.”  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind 
to  interpret  itself  by  something  not  itself, — for  the  material  non-ego  to  give 
laws  to  its  creator.  The  hope  of  making  psychology  a  physical  science  is 
more  than  delusive,  it  is  positively  insane.  The  opinions  of  specialists  are 
often  unreliable.  “Neither  ‘consensus  of  experts’  nor  ‘common  sense  ’  has 
yielded  or  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  yield  any  satisfactory  guarantee  of  so-called 
scientific  fact  and  method.  ...  So  long  as  the  specialist,  like  Voltaire’s 
priest,  is  content  to  view  and  arrange  the  universe  from  his  own  parish  bel¬ 
fry,  we  cannot  hope  for  results  worth  counting  ”  (pp.  48-49). 

The  address  seems  to  prove,  or  rather  as  the  author  modestly  puts  it,  “to 
suggest,”  “that  philosophy  is  the  central  discipline  about  which  all  others 
cluster  and  are  to  be  estimated;  that  upon  the  great  problems  of  physical 
science  there  is  at  present  little  ground  for  sweeping  generalizations  and  rigid 
dogmatism ;  that  principles  of  faith  are  the  foundations  of  our  beliefs  con¬ 
cerning  external  realities;  that  the  speculative  elements  in  physical  science 
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are  its  most  prominent  and  necessary  features,  and  that  in  all  speculative 
questions,  wisdom  commands  honesty,  moderation,  and  charity  ”  (pp.  52-53). 

We  congratulate  Adelbert  upon  the  recent  acquisitions  to  her  excellent 
faculty,  and  wish  for  her  and  her  instructors,  long  and  increasing  usefulness. 

Morning  Light  in  Many  Lands.  By  Daniel  March.  Boston  and  Chicago  : 

Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.  (Pp.  416. 

3^x6^.) 

A  delightful  book,  full  of  fresh  and  vivid  pictures  of  life  and  missionary 
effort  in  many  regions.  It  records  the  author’s  most  interesting  observations 
on  a  tour  around  the  world,  and  adds  the  results  of  much  study  of  missionary 
work  and  its  problems  The  pastor  can  brighten  his  missionary  sermons 
with  its  illustrations  ;  the  missionary  meeting  will  be  helped  by  the  reading 
of  some  of  its  chapters;  the  layman  who  believes  in  contributing  money 
where  he  can  see  the  results,  and  to  whom  most  missionary  reading  is  inac¬ 
cessible  or  dull,  will  be  greatly  benefited,  and  his  interest  and  contributions 
will  grow,  as  he  reads  this  book;  and  all  who  are  piaying  for  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  while  they  sorrow  that  the  results  and  the  prospects 
fall  so  far  below  apparent  possibilities,  will  thank  God  and  take  courage  as 
they  realize  afresh  that  the  morning  light  is  breaking  indeed.  We  commend 
the  book  to  everybody. 

A  Hkreditary  Consumptive’s  Successful  Battle  for  Life.  By  J. 

M.  Buckley,  LL.  D.  New  York:  Hunt  and  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Crans¬ 
ton  and  Stowe.  (Pp.  qg.  2)^x4)^.)  Paper,  30  cents;  cloth,  50  cents. 

Dr.  Buckley,  at  the  age  of  six,  had  no  relative  living  on  his  father’s  side 
excepting  a  brother  younger  than  himself :  the  whole  family  had  been  swept 
away  by  consumption.  He  showed  symptoms  of  the  same  disease  in  early 
life,  and  at  length  was  given  up  by  his  physician,  and  visited  by  his  presiding 
elder  as  being  about  to  die.  He  resolved  to  die,  if  at  all,  in  the  open  air, 
and  began  out-door  exercise,  entirely  curing  himself  in  time,  with  no  medi¬ 
cine  and  with  no  appliance  excepting  a  tube  to  facilitate  deeper  inspiration. 
He  has  recommended  the  same  treatment  to  scores  of  consumptives,  and  with 
universally  good  results,  many  recovering,  and  the  lives  of  others  being 
lengthened.  We  recommend  all  persons  with  a  predisposition  to  lung 
trouble  to  buy  this  book  and  follow  its  directions.  It  is  nature’s  own  cure 
for  consumption  and  preventative  of  hosts  of  other  ills, — fresh  air. 

Quest  and  Vision  r  Essays  in  Life  and  Literature.  By  W.  J.  Dawson, 

author  of  “  The  Church  of  To-Morrow.”  New  York  :  Hunt  and  Eaton; 

Cincinnati:  Cranston  and  Curts.  1892.  (Pp.  233.  90  cents. 

The  volume  contains  seven  lectures,  which  are  entitled,  respectively, 
“Shelley,”  “Wordsworth  and  his  Message,”  “  Religious  Doubt  and  Modern 
Poetry,”  “Henry  W.  Longfellow,”  “George  Eliot,”  “George  Meredith,’* 
and  “  The  Poetry  of  Despair.”  They  are  thoughtful  lectures,  stimulating 
and  eloquent.  We  enjoy  especially  the  profound  faith  and  firm  grasp  of  the 
subject  shown  in  the  third  and  last  lectures. 
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of  terms,  288;  the  domain  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  289;  the  true  conception  of 
foreordination,  290. 

Evolution  and  the  Fall  of  Man,  note  on, 
516. 

Evolution  of  Christianity,  The,  article 
on,  by  W.  M.  Lisle,  431;  evolution 
defined,  431;  is  it  established?  432; 
man’s  physical  nature,  433;  his 
moral  nature,  433;  evolution  in  the 
Old  Testament,  436;  in  the  New 


Testament,  438;  Platonism  and 
Philoism,  439;  the  Bible,  a  book  of 
cause  and  effect,  441 ;  the  Gospels 
give  the  physical  b^is  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  443;  the  Epistles,  an  evolution 
of  Acts,  444:  the  Apocalypse,  the 
result  of  evolutionized  Christianity, 
445;  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  a 
proof  of,  445;  this,  an  age  of  transi¬ 
tion,  447. 

Expert  testimony,  narrowness  of,  60 1. 


Fairchild,  James  H.,  D.  D.,  articles 
by.  I,  412;  Elements  of  Theology, 
noticed,  351. 

Fairfield,  Edmund  B.,  D.  D.,  article 
by,  62. 

Fall  of  Man,  435,  516 

Feasts,  Jewish,  testimony  of  the 
prophets  to,  186. 

Finney’s,  Charles  G.,  Sermons  on  the 
Way  of  Salvation,  noticed,  173. 

“Foreknew,”  Meaning  of,  in  Rom. 
viii.  29,  note  on,  339. 

Foreordination,  Election  and,  article 
on,  276. 

Foster,  F.  H.,  Ph.  D.,  book  review 
by,  157;  article  by,  24a 

Foster’s,  J.  M.,  Reformation  Princi¬ 
ples  Stated  and  Applied,  noticed, 
681. 

Fradenburgh’s,  J.  N.,  D.  D.,  Old 
Heroes,  noticed,  176. 


G. 


Garfield,  Pres.  J.  A.,  and  the  prayer 
test,  207. 

Genesis  I.,  Huxley  versus,  article  on, 
638. 

Genung’s,  G.  F.,  The  Fourfold  Story, 
noticed,  525. 

Gladden,  Washington,  D.  D.,  article 
by,  383. 

Goodenow,  Smith  B.,  article  by,  650. 
Government  control  of  corporations, 

397. 


Gulick,  J.  T.,  note  by,  216. 


H. 


Hardy’s,  A.  S.,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Joseph  Hardy  Neesima,  noticed, 
359- 

Hamack,  Prof.  Adolf,  criticised, 
240  et  seq. 
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Harris’s,  A  Treatise  on  Sunday  Laws, 
Civil  and  Criminal,  noticed,  682. 

Hayman,  Henry,  D.  D.,  articles  by, 
109,  176. 

Hemenway  and  Stuart’s  Gospel  Sing¬ 
ers  and  their  Songs,  noticed,  528. 

Higher  Criticism,  Driver’s  book  a  fair 
exposition  of,  597. 

Higher  Criticism,  The  History  and 
Definition  of,  article  on,  by  Howard 
Osgood,  D.  D.,  529;  criticism  of 
some  kind,  a  necessity,  529;  Kich- 
horn,  an  appropriator,  not  an  origi¬ 
nal  investigator,  531;  his  mq|hod  of 
treating  the  Old  Testament,  532; 
his  opinion  of,  533;  the  term 
“higher  criticism”  rejected  by  Ger¬ 
man  classical  critics,  535;  by  Ger¬ 
man  biblical  critics.  538;  by  Kuenen, 
539;  but  used  by  German  rational¬ 
istic  critics,  539;  distinction  sought 
between  higher  criticism  and  lower, 
false,  539;  Dr.  Briggs’  advocacy, 
541;  Prof.  Francis  B;own’s  defini¬ 
tion,  544;  attempted  divisions  of 
criticism,  illusive,  545. 

Holman  New  Self-Pronouncing  Sun¬ 
day-School  Teacher’s  Bible,  The, 
noticed,  699. 

Holy  Spirit,  The  Offices  of  the,  article 
on, by  E.  H.  Johnson,  361;  the  need 
of  a  study  of,  361;  dealings  of  God 
with  men,  under  two  dispensations, 
363;  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  under 
the  old  dispensation:  limited  by 
the  development  of  legalism,  364;  of 
prophetism,  366;  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  under  the  new  dispensation: 
assurance  of  the  resurrection  and 
divinity  of  Christ,  367;  illumination 
of  the  purpose  of  Christ’s  mission, 
370;  in  regeneration,  371;  Luther 
and  Campbell  on  assurance  of  salva¬ 
tion,  375;  formation  of  the  church, 
375;  nature  of  the  union  between 
Christians,  376;  influence  of  Unitar- 
ianism  on  the  thought  of  Christ  as  a 
teacher,  378;  James  Martineau  on 
the  products  of  Unitarianism,  379; 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church,  to 
minister  the  truth,  380. 

Hovey,  Alvah,  D.  D.,  Studies  in 
Ethics  and  Religion,  noticed,  520, 
Huizinga,  Abel,  Ph.  D.,  article  by, 
129. 

,  Hunt’s,  T.  W  ,  Ethical  Teachings  of 


Old  English  Literature,  noticed, 
521. 

Huxley  versus  Genesis  I..  Professor, 
article  on,  by  Charles  B.  VV'ariing, 
638;  his  treatment  of  the  chapter, 
unworthy  of  him,  638;  the  chapter, 
intended  to  speak  only  of  now  living 
plants  and  animals,  640;  Saporta, 
Dana,  and  Le  Conte  on  the  order 
of  life,  641;  identical  with  the  order 
of  Genesis,  642;  Huxley’s  criticism 
of  the  order  of  “  the  creeping 
things,”  642;  the  physical  state¬ 
ments  in  their  unchanged  order, 
643;  the  effect  on  science,  if  the  order 
be  untrue,  647;  recent  restatement 
of  his  position  by  Huxley,  647. 

Hymn-books,  Recent  and  Standard, 
note  on,  344. 

Hymns,  as  an  index  of  current  belief, 
425;  changes  in,  426. 

Hypothesis  fatal  to  investigation,  601. 

I. 

Inspiration  and  Authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures,  article  on,  i. 

Institutional  Church,  The,  article  on, 
by  Charles  S.  Mills,  453;  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  reaching  the  masses,  453; 
definition  of,  456;  Fourth  Church, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  457;  Jersey  City 
Tabernacle,  459;  Berkeley  Temple, 
Boston,  459;  each  represents  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  work,  460;  fruits  of  the 
work  of  the,  461;  dangers  in  the  way 
of,  465;  lines  of  helpfulness,  appar¬ 
ent,  466;  the  principles  of  the  move¬ 
ment  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
churches,  46S. 

International  Theological  Library, 

596. 

Isaiah  XIII.,  An  Examination  of,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  bv  Wm.  Henry  Cobb,  471; 
introduction,  471;  the  prima  facie 
evidence  of  its  genuineness,  twofold, 
475;  linguistic  evidence,  threefold: 
(I)  vocabulary,  476;  index  to  the 
chapter,  479;  (2)  grammatical  con¬ 
structions,  484;  (3)  phraseological 
affinities,  4S4;  the  historical  situa¬ 
tion,  486. 

J. 

Johnson,  E.  H.,  article  by,  361. 

Johnson’s,  F.  II.,  What  is  Reality, 
noticed,  169. 
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Jonah,  the  book  of,  historicity  of,  605, 
669. 

K. 

Ker’s,  John,  D.  D.,  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Preachinj;,  noticed,  174. 

Kinsley,  William  W.,  articles  by,  89, 
199. 

Kurzgefasster  Kommentar  zu  den 
heiligen  Schriften  Alten  und  Neuen 
Testamenles  sowie  zu  den  Apokry- 
phen,  noticed,  350. 

L. 

Le  Conte’s,  Joseph,  Evolution:  its 
Nature,  its  Evidences,  and  its  Rela< 
tion  to  Religious  Thought,  noticed, 
170. 

Learned,  E.  W.,  note  by,  684. 

Leonard,  D.  L.,  article  by,  615. 

Lewis’,  A.  H.,  Paganism  Surviving  in 
Christianity,  noticed,  683. 

Lisle,  W.  M.,  article  by,  431. 

M. 

Maccabean  psalms,  Cheyne’s  four 
criteria  for  determining,  295  et  seq. 

Macgregor,  James,  D.  D.,  article  by, 

30- 

March’s,  Morning  Light  in  Many 
Lands,  noticed,  700. 

Martineau,  Jas.,  on  products  of  Uni* 
tarianism,  379. 

McCosh’s,  Dr.  James,  The  Tests  of 
the  Various  Kinds  of  Truth,  noticed, 
176. 

McLane’s,  W.  W.,  D.  D.,  Evolution 
in  Religion,  noticed,  522. 

Mears’,  D.  O.,  Oberlin  Lectures  for 
1892,  The  Pulpit  and  the  Pews,  no¬ 
ticed,  526. 

Mills,  Charles  S.,  article  by,  453. 

Ministers  and  Mobs,  note  on,  676. 

Minute  Prediction  and  Modem  Doubt, 
article  on,  by  Andrew  W.  Archi¬ 
bald,  D.  D.,  546;  are  the  prophecies 
an  obstacle  to  faith?  546;  minute 
prediction  about  Christ,  547;  fact  of 
the  Messianic  expectation,  548;  its 
fervency,  549;  its  source,  551;  sur¬ 
vey  of  some  actual  prophecies  55^* 
at  the  dawn  of  biblical  history,  553; 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  554;  in  the 
Psalms,  555;  in  the  prophets,  556. 

Miracles  of  the  Bible,  TTie,  article  on, 
by  Abel  H.  Huizinga,  Ph.  D.,  129;  | 
ordinary  view  of  the  nature  of,  129; 
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occasion,  scope,  and  design  of  the 
miracle,  considered  negatively,  130; 
considered  positively,  133. 

N. 

New  England  Colonies,  Relations  of 
Church  and  State  in,  213. 

Notes  and  Criticisms,  676. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications,  157, 
345.  520.  691. 

O. 

Ohio  Congregational  Association:  Re¬ 
port  on  the  Social  and  Industrial 
Situation,  383. 

Old  Testament,  Driver’s  Introduction 
to  the  Literature  of,  reviewed, 
596. 

Old  Testament,  The  Credibility  of  the 
Supernatural  in  the,  note  on,  149. 

Old  Testament  Criticism,  A  Travesty 
upon  Existing  Dominant  Methodis 
employed  in,  note  on,  143. 

Osgo^,  H.,  D.  D.,  article  by,  529. 

P. 

Parousia,  The;  article  on  Resurrection, 
by  E.  B.  Fairfield,  62;  reference  to 
two  books  bearing  that  title,  653. 

Pentateuch,  Prophetic  Testimony  to 
the,  articles  on,  by  Henry  Hayman, 
D.  D.,  109,  199;  Robertson  Smith’s 
“Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church’’  taken  as  a  type  of  current 
criticism,  109;  importance  of  the 
evidence  by  the  prophets,  109;  tes¬ 
timony  of  Isaiah,  no,  in,  113- 
115,  187;  of  Amos,  no,  11 1-113. 
119,  178-180,  184,187,  191;  of 
Jeremiah.  113,  115,  of  the 

Psalter.  116;  of  Hosea,  118-125, 
127,  128,  177.  178,  181,  182,  183, 
185,  187,  188;  of  Micah,  119,  122, 
182,  184,  185,  186;  use  of  the  rit¬ 
ualistic  symbol,  pillar,  125;  of  Joel, 
188,  195,  196;  of  Nehemiah,  188; 
of  Zechariah,  192;  of  Ha^ai,  l92;of 
Malachi,  193;  of  Ezekieiri94;  con¬ 
clusion,  196. 

“Plan  of  Union,’’  231. 

Plato  fell  short  of  Judaism,  439. 

Pliny,  allusion  to  Christians,  ii. 

Potwin,  L.  S.,  note  by,  339. 

Prayer,  scientifically  possible,  89,  199. 

Profit-sharing,  34,  3^ 
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Progress  of  Religious  Thought,  article 
on,  by  James  H.  Fairchild,  D.  D., 
412;  growth,  the  law  of  Christian 
life,  412;  the  Bible  not  a  treatise  on 
systematic  theology,  414:  but  a 
sure  guide  to  salvation,  415;  not  all 
truths  subject  to  fluctuation,  417; 
revision  of  theological  tenets 
by  thought  and  growth,  418; 
benevolence  in  everlasting  punish¬ 
ment,  420,  430;  Jonathan  Edwards’ 
contributions  to  improved  theology, 
420;  regular  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  the  most  important  in¬ 
strumentality  in,  420;  hymns  as 
an  index  of  current  belief,  425; 
changes  in,  426. 

Ps  liter,  Cheyne’s  work  on  the,  re¬ 
viewed  by  S.  C.  Bartlett,  292. 

R. 

Religious  Thought,  Progress  of,  article 
on,  412. 

Resurrection  and  Final  Judgment, 
article  on,  by  Edmund  B.  Fair- 

,  field,  D.  D.,  62;  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  views  of  resurrection,  62; 
meaning  of  Sheol,  or  Hades,  64; 
the  Revisers’  use  cf  the  word  in  the 
Old  Testament,  6$;  general  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Ps.  xvi.  10,  untrue,  76; 
the  Revisers’  use  of  the  word  Hades 
in  the  New  Testament,  79;  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  matter,  80;  where 
is  the  patriarch  David?  82;  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  the  final  judgment,  84; 
article  referred  to, ,654. 

Rice’s,  Edwin  W.,  D.  D.,  Our  Sixty- 
six  Sacred  Books,  noticed,  693; 
People’s  Commentary  on  the  Gos¬ 
pel  According  to  John,  noticed, 
697- 

Roman  Empire,  no  freedom  of  labor¬ 
ing  classes  in,  43. 

Ross,  A.,  D.  D.,  article  by,  213;  note 
by,  687. 

S. 

Schultz’,  Hermann,  Grundriss  der 
Evangelischen  Dogmatik,  noticed, 
157- 

Science,  Adjustments  between  the 
Bible  and,  note  on,  153. 

Science  and  Prayer,  articles  on,  by 
William  W.  Kinsley,  89,  199;  the 
whole  earth  instinct  with  the  Divine 


Presence,  89;  formidable  questions 
that  should  lie  fully  answered,  92; 
absurdities  connected  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  God’s  perfect  foreknowl¬ 
edge,  94;  the  doctrine  is  unscrip- 
tural,  99;  Christ’s  prayer  in  the 
Garden,  icx),  204;  the  true  concep¬ 
tion  of  God’s  foreknowledge,  102 ; 
God  will  interfere  because  we  ask, 
106;  our  request  must  be  reasonable, 
199;  consistent,  201;  in  the  right 
spirit,  205;  full  of  faith,  205;  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield  and  the  prayer  test, 
207;  prayers  offered  during  our  civil  / 
war,  208;  conclusion,  210. 

Sc  iptures.  Authenticity  and  Inspira¬ 
tion  of  the,  article  on,  by  James  H. 
Fairchild,  D.  D.,  i:  authenticity  of, 
l;  truth  of,  i;  independence  of 
several  books  of,  2;  unity  of,  3; 
style  of,  6;  historical  reality  of 
Jesus  Christ,  7;  character  of  Jesus 
not  a  human  invention,  7;  nor  his 
utterances,  8;  combination  of  the 
human  and  divine  in  Jesus,  9;  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  ii,  allusions  of 
Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny  to  the 
Christians,  ii;  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  13;  methods  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  fact  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  15;  degree  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  19;  mode  of  inspiration, 
22;  value  of  inspiration,  22;  apparent 
discrepancies  and  errors,  23;  ethical 
teachings  of  the  Old  Testament,  24. 

Sermon  Bible,  noticed,  360. 

Shindler,  R.,  From  the  Usher’s  Desk 
to  the  Tabernacle  Pulpit,  noticed, 
360. 

“  Sleep,  We  shall  not  all,”  article  on, 
by  Smith  B  Goodenow,  650;  one  of 
the  must  startling  statements  of  the 
New  Testament,  650;  beautiful 
euphemism,  sleep  for  death,  650; 
wonderful  change  will  be  sudden, 
651;  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
631;  the  truth  assailed,  653;  two  im¬ 
portant  books,  one  published  in 
l,ondon,  the  other  by  I,  P.  War¬ 
ren,  D.  D.,  called  “The  Parousia,” 
653;  the  same  doctrine  taught  by  E, 

B,  Fairfield,  D.  D. ,  in  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  Jan.,  1891,  654;  this  theory 
a  revival  of  Universalism,  653;  ex¬ 
position  of  the  death-sleep,  656;  St. 
John’s  death,  661;  destruction  of 
death,  666. 
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Social  and  Industrial  Situation,  The, 
article  on,  by  Washington  Gladden, 
D.  D.,  383;  report  of  the  result  of 
two  Conferences,  at  Columbus  and 
at  Toledo,  383;  present  relations  of 
employers  and  laborers  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  385;  practicable  methods  for 
improvement  of  the  relations,  386; 
profit-sharing,  388;  Sedley  Taylor 
and  N.  P.  Gilman  on  the  subject, 
391;  labor  organizations,  391 ; 
strikes,  392;  the  eight-hour  day, 
394;  nationalization  of  industry,  397 ; 
disparity  of  condition  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  laborer,  403;  “levelling 
up,”  impossible,  404;  alienaticn  of 
masses  of  wage-workers  from  the 
churches,  408. 

Socialism  in  its  Bearings  on  Capital, 
Labor,  and  Poverty,  article  on,  by 
James  Macgregor,  D.  D.,  30;  duty 
of  Christians  as  to  capital,  30;  defi¬ 
nition  of  capital,  32;  alleged  enor¬ 
mous  profits  of  the  capitalist,  34; 
profit-sharing,  34;  selfishness  in 
political  economy,  37,  la»^y  of 
Christians  as  to  labor,  40;  nobleness 
of  service,  41;  freedom  of  the 
laboring  class  a  creation  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  43;  duty  of  Christians  as  to 
poverty,  47;  Christ  the  greatest 
power  in  Christendom,  49;  the  act¬ 
ual  state  of  things,  relatively  to  the 
feelings  and  practices  of  Christians, 
54;  London  Charities,  56;  Chalmers’ 
mission  in  Edinburgh,  57;  testimony 
of  Lecky  to  the  character  of  exist¬ 
ing  Christianity,  59. 

Stearns’,  L.  F.,  D.  D.,  Henry  Boyn¬ 
ton  Smith,  noticed,  525. 

Stokes’,  G.  T.,  D.  D.,  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  noticed,  697. 

Stone’s,  The  Public  Uses  of  the  Bible, 
noticed,  528. 

Strong’s,  James,  Our  Lord’s  Life,  no- 
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ticed,  525;  Sacred  Idyls,  noticed, 

694. 

Suetonius,  allusion  to  Christians,  ii. 
Sunday  Question,  New  Books  on  the, 
note  on,  681. 

Super,  Charles  W.,  article  by,  496. 

T. 

Tacitus,  allusion  to  Christians,  li. 
Taylor’s,  William  M.,  D.D.,  the  Scott¬ 
ish  Pulpit  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Present  Day,  noticed,  174. 
Testimony  of  Christ  to  Ps  cx.,  612. 
Thompson,  John  Rhey,  D.  D.,  Chris¬ 
tian  M;inliness,  noticed,  176. 
Trum’oull,  H.  Clay,  on  Jonah 
Nineveh,  669. 


Unitarianism,  influence  of,  on  the 
thought  of  Christ  as  a  teacher,  378. 

W. 

Walker,  C.,  article  by,  276. 

Walker,  J.  E.,  article  by,  560. 

Warren’s,  S.  Edward,  The  Sunday 
Question,  noticed,  681. 

Warring,  Charles  B.,  Ph.  D.,  article 
by,  638. 

Watson’s,  Robert  A.,  D.  D.,  The 
Book  of  Job,  noticed,  693. 

Weidner’s,  Revere  Franklin,  Biblical 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament, 
noticed,  358. 

Wilson’s,  R.  D.,  Elements  of  Syriac 
Grammar,  noticed,  349;  Intrc^uc- 
tory  Syriac  Method  and  Manual, 
noticed,  349. 

Wright,  G.  F.,  D.  D.,  notes  by,  143, 

149.  *53.  676. 

Writing,  earliest  mode  of,  pictorial 
delineation,  498. 

Wythe’s,  J.  H.,  The  Physiology  of  the 
Soul,  noticed,  176. 


A  Manual  of  Congregationalism, 

Bt  Bmr.  HAsniroB  Boss,  D.  D., 


Author  of  “The  Church  Kiocdom.” 


Just  published,  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 


ThU  flumual  h  ah  hoqeat  attemfi^  to.adjuat  the  CdhipegatioafU 
^  'vr  PoHty  to  it!  principles  aud  enlaripemeiit. 


Th0  Advamte.  .  •  .  ^ 

“  The  Picket  Manual  by  Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross  is  likely  to  attract,  is  hi- 4 
ready  attracting,  much  attention  in  the  Congregational  denomination.  It  ° 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  bvery  pastor  aod  every  intelligent  layman  in  ^. 
the  denomination.”  ’ 

Rev.  A.  S.  Ckeseboreugh,  D.  D.  '  -y:  g?; 

*‘It  is  jost  what  a  Congregational  minister  needs.  I  should  think  theft  ^ 
would  be  a  general  demand  for  it.” 

Rev.  James  H.  FartkH.  D.  O.,  P resdent  Oberlm  Catiegf.  . 

“I  have  looked  it  over  ...  with  great  satisfaction.  It  seems  to  be 
jost  what  is  needed — brief  aod  clear,  and  accurate.”  >  •  ^ 

Rev.  Sutlvan  F.  Gale. 

“Your  Pocket  Manual  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  its  field  It  Id  now  '  % 

alone,  I  believe.”  ' 

Rev'.  Mnor  tV  Far  field. 

“It  is  in  good  form  and  neatly  executed.  J  have  been  reading  it  over  j 
carefully  and  with  renewed  satisfaction.  It  is  the  best  thing  we  have.”  '  '  "  *  ^ 

Rev..  S.  M.  Jaeksan-r  D,  D.  . 

“It  is  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
.seen.  You  have  conferred  a  i^reat  benefit  upon  the  churches  generally 
and  ministers  of  our  order  particularly.”  ,  . 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter  n  Canrre^ttot'sht.  ' 

“The  author  of  the  Pocket  Manual*  a  graduate  of  Oberiln  College  in  .  *  ^ 

1857,  and  Andover  in  ifi6o;  Congregational  pastor  for  five  years  at  Boyls*  --I  ' 
ton  in  this  state,  for  th$  next  ten  in  Ohio — ii  Springfield  a^  Colurobuu—  .  ' 
and,  since  1876,  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,'  producer  of  the  esteemed  Ohio 
Manual ,  and  expounder  of  Church  Polity  before  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Oberlin,  as  w^l  m  Southwor^  lecturer  on  Cougr^gat»nalIsm  at  Andov-^^ 
er,  the  author  of  A  Pocket  Man^  of  Congregationalism  has  a  most  worthy'  : 
claim  upon  the  general  attention.  And  this  the  more,  that,  in  the  change-. '  7  <.1^ 
able,  changing  and  changed  conditions  of  Congregationalism  at  the  West.7^  ; 
he  has  been  an  earnest  pleader  for  the  demderatie  church  poHty,  not  mere-  '  V ' 
ly,  but  a  diligent  student  of  pouidlp  modificatioas  which  may  better  adapt  . 
it  for  larger  acceptance  aqd  usefulness.’’ 

Rev.  Leroy  Warren,  Supi.  Home  Mss<ms  ftt  Mekfon.  \ 

“'The  Pocket  Manu^  in  a  great  advance  t<mards  a  ratkwal  and  consist¬ 
ent  statement  of  ou^  polity  over  anything'  heristofdre  published.  1  '  ■  ~  < 

Bsnt  pont-pftid  on  ruonipt  oC  prica,-$LOO.  ' 

E.  J.  Goodrich.  Piiblisher,  Oberun,  D.  . 
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This  volume,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  an¬ 
ticipated  with  so  much  interest  by  the  former  pupils  and. 
friends  of  . the  author,  is  now  ready.  Tbe  book  h  an  oc¬ 
tavo  volume,  ni^'cly  bound  in  cloth.  ' 

This  work  will  fully  meet  the  expectatic^s  of  the 
author's  numerous  pupils  and  admirers,  will  give  to  the 
general  public  a  clearer  View  of  what  has  been  spoken  of 
as  **Oberlin  theology’*  than  it  has  heretofore  been  possible 
to  obtain^  and  it  deserves,  as  it  will  sui^ly  have,  wide  atten¬ 
tion  ^r  Its  sie^  statements,  its  wholesome  doctrine,  and  its 
profound  conception  of  the  Christian  system. 

It  it  eqtuklly  well  sdepted  to  private  readla^  aaA  to  use  as  a  teiU'book. 
|It  analjrsis  is  clear  and  cowprehenstve,  its  statemeots  are  definite  and  precise 
wjdle  saflKcicnttf  coaBplete,  it  covers  its  field  with  #ell  proportioned  attention 
add  4t  .is  ooBSpicooasly  candid  and  judicious  in  manner.  It  is  one  of  the 
■HM(t  interesting  volumes  of  tlte  sort,  one  of  the  tnost  likely  to  be  eitjbjred  by 
the  ordinary  lay  reader  as  well  as  by  ministets,  of  which  we  know — 7*Jtf 
CtngrtgatUmUiti. 

The  brevity  of  the  work,  considering  the  bride  6dd  which  it  traverset,  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  author’s  mental  proesAses.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  know  him  best  that  this  country  has  not  produced  many  minds  capable 
of  a(>piehcading  so  dearly  is  he  does  the  ikhdamental  truths  of  ethics  and, 
iteiMist  iftrold.  ^ 

kfy  atndents  are  very  much  taken  with  Fairchild’s  Elements  of  Theol* 
ogy.  It  it  Just  the  Uung  for  our  purpose  add  iw  join  Hit  uHdiug  our  testimo* 
niab  with  numotoua  others  to  the  pracUed,  sehblariyiBettm-ofHhe  urork.— 
Xiv.  L,  J.  AUrkh^  A,  /h  />.,  Prtstdtmt  t/nkn  Christian  CaHtgtv 
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